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bo KEY TO MAKING STEEL BARS 
FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


Wraartever kind of carbon bars may be 

called for, Bethlehem facilities and ex- 

perience assure bars that fit the require- 
ments in every detail. Bethlehem maintains files in 
which every item of information bearing on a custom- 
er’s requirements is entered. Every set of specifications 
received is supplemented by minutely detailed informa- 
tion from these files. 

In this way Bethlehem Carbon Bars are made as 
wholly for the customer's particular task as though the 
steel mill were part of his own plant. 

Meeting highly specialized carbon-bar requirements 
has for years been an important Bethlehem activity. 
The resulting wealth of accumulated data on carbon 


bars—machining, forging, treatment, analysis, physi- 
cals, grain-size—provides an advantageous starting 
point from which to attack and solve new problems. 

The exact adjustment of carbon steel bars to the 
purpose offers opportunities for cost-saving too im- 
portant to neglect. 

By suggesting a slight adjustment in bar character- 
istics Bethlehem metallurgists have many times cleared 
the way for a manufacturer to lower machining or forg- 
ing costs, remove heat-treatment difficulties, improve 


his product. 


Bethlehem District Offices are located at Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dal Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, ansas City, 
a meres sew York, a a, ittsburgh, San Antonio, St. See St. Paul, 

ashington, Wilkes-Barre, x9 Coast Distributor: fic Coast Steel 
« orporation, San Francisco, Seattle, inn les, Portland, Salt Lake City, Honolulu. 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export tion, New York. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


GENERAL 
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Fitteen Thousand Miillion Dollars 


IFTEEN thousand million dollars is big money. Too big for any man to visualize 
without the aid of comparisons. 


It is more than the value of all of the physical ere) in the State of Massa- 
chusetts or New Jersey or Michigan. Land, houses, office buildings, factories, cows, 
horses, pigs, chickens, motor cars, tractors and what else have you. 


If some giant hand were to wipe all of the results of man's handiwork from 
the State of California, you could replace them, lock, stock and barrel, for fifteen 
thousand million dollars. 


This huge sum is more than it cost Uncle Sam from 1914 to 1932, inclusive, 
to run the Navy and Marine Corps, including operations as well as naval construc- 
tion. And this period took in the World War. 


Fifteen thousand million dollars would build 35 Panama canals or 500 
first line battleships. (The United States has a total of 15 such dreadnaughts; 
Great Britain has 18.) 


Make a tape line of five dollar bills sewn end to end, and comprising a total of 
fifteen thousand million dollars. It would reach from the earth to the moon and a 
fifth of the way back again. 


lf it were possible for a man to walk around the world at the equator and to 
pick up three hundred dollars at each step over land and sea, his ‘'takings'’ on the 
round trip would be about fifteen thousand million dollars. But if they were dollar 
bills and he could count them at the rate of 60 per minute, to do so would take 
him more than 1000 years, working 10 hours per day. 


Study these comparisons. You really need some idea of the magnitude of 
fifteen thousand millions of dollars. For that is the amount we are paying for Gov- 
ernment in the United States per year and if we don't watch out it will go still higher. 


Because of the many requests for reprints of editorials 
appearing in THE IRon ae, the publishers have ar- 
ranged to make such reprints available in any quantity 
desired at a price representing cost of production and 
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mailing. Please address Reader Service Department, THE 
IRON AGE, 239 West 39th St., New York City. 
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THE stimulus for the 
production of better re- 
fractories is not based 
on expanding or new 
markets for this type of materials. 
In other words, there is no parallel 
to the widening market we are wit- 
nessing for the use of the light- 
weight alloys in building construc- 
tion and transportation. Rather 
the refractories manufacturer is 
confronted with a definite trend 
toward a narrowing and more high- 
ly critical market. 


It has thus been necessary for re- 
fractory makers to set their eco- 
nomic house in order by scrapping 
obsolete or high-cost production 
units, and gradually concentrating 
manufacturing in fewer and more 
efficiently operated and economical- 
ly located units. Diversification of 
products has assumed importance. 
Otherwise, the manufacturer who 
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By LOUIS J. TROSTEL 


Chief Chemist, 
General Refractories Co. 


° ° ° 


THE temperature differential between 
steel mill furnaces and the fusion tem- 
perature of refractories is relatively much 
too small for the peace of mind of both 
the mill operators and the refractory 
makers. Soaking pits, such as the one 
illustrated, open-hearths and other stee! 
mill furnaces all would function more 
economically and efficiently with refrac- 
tories more correct chemically and 





ecent Develop ¢ 


intends to supply only standard 
tonnage materials must be satisfied 
with the limited market in which 
he has a freight advantage. 


Of particular importance to en- 
gineers and other users of refrac- 
tories has been the production of 
products better suited technically to 
specific purposes. Two avenues of 
approach have been open in attain- 
ing this objective, namely, new ways 
of processing old materials and the 
use of entirely new materials. 
Great strides have been made by 
improved processing in developing 
latent properties of well-known ma- 
terials, because the industry has not 
been afraid to depart from old 
standard practices. New crystal- 
line combinatiéns and modifications 
of the well-known refractory oxides 
have appeared, but no startling in- 
novations in compositions, since all 
the well-known high-melting oxides, 
except beryllia, thoria and zirconia, 


physically than those now available. 


either from natural sources or by 
synthesis, have been utilized. 


The object of this article is ac- 
cordingly to point out, as the result 
of the factors outlined, trends in 
processing, the refractories avail- 
able as the result of more scientific 
processing, and some applications 
of these newer products. If empha- 
sis in places seems to be overdrawn 
on products or processes which at 
present are costly or do not repre- 
sent the bulk of the tonnage of the 
industry, it is done purposely to 
record some thought-provoking 
changes which have taken place. 


In general, the conventional man- 
ufacture of refractories has always 
been effected in the five unit opera- 
tions which follow: 

(a) Grinding and screening 
(b) Mixing 

(c) Pressing or molding 
(d) Drying 

(e) Burning 








OPfhents and |rends in 


Refractory Processes and Materials 


A great deal of practical knowl- 
edge and skill has been developed 
in the course of time regarding 
these unit operations, and has 
served as an admirable background 
for later, more distinct, technical 
achievements. The efficient opera- 
tion of standard machines, control 
of the size of the finished product 
within established tolerances, insis- 
tence on good workmanship to 
make a product of good appear- 
ance, and maintenance of breakage 
and other losses within economical 
limits have received a great deal 
of attention. 


Gradually there has developed a 
realization of the value of determin- 
ing in advance the definite guiding 
principles of processes which need 
to be controlled to enhance the 
unique properties which fit refrac- 
tories for their special field of en- 
gineering materials. 


The recognition of high bulk 
density, in any given group of re- 
fractory materials, as the most im- 
portant single property which may 
be controlled in manufacture, and 
which affects the greatest number 
of other important properties in ser- 
vice, such as strength, volume sta- 
bility, slag and spalling resistance, 
and heat capacity, has resulted in 
the application of most of the more 
novel principles in manufacturing. 


Grinding, Mixing and Molding 


The first point of approach to 
increased density obviously is the 
size of the grains constituting the 
batch. Grinding, however, has al- 
ways been largely a matter of re- 
duction of the original raw or 
calcined material to some estab- 
lished upper limit of coarseness. 


N this article, the first of a two-article series, the author points out 

that a narrowing and more critical market has been the stimulus for 
improvement of refractories. And improved refractories have been 
developed by several novel principles in manufacturing, namely, grain 
sizing, increased molding pressures to as high as 10,000 lb. per sq. in., 
de-airing of the batch, pre-stabilizing the grog, developing high crystal- 
linity by super-firing, direct electrocasting of refractories, and forming 
by the Ritex process in which firing is entirely eliminated. 


Newer refractories are named and described. These modern products 
include super-duty fireciay, mullite from cyanite, electrocast mullite, 
chrome spinel and magnesite, a magnesium silicate from olivine, un- 
burned magnesite and chrome brick, insulating firebrick, and castable 


mixtures with a hydraulic set. 


Mixes are expressed as fine, medi- 
um, or coarse, simply when all the 
material passes an opening of a 
certain width. This produces a 
collection of grains of heterogene- 
ous sizes and proportions, grading 
down in diameter from the width 
of the screen used for sizing. A 
number of refractories are now 
available in which high density is 
achieved by carefully screening out 
grains falling within certain size 
bands, and recombining them in 
definite proportions. 


It has been found by experimen- 
tation that the densest mixtures 
closely approach binary systems of 
rather coarse and fine grains, in 
which the proportion of coarse to 
fine particles is about 55 to 45 per 
cent, and the percentage of inter- 
mediate particles is maintained at 
a minimum. The application of 
this principle is, of course, modi- 


fied by a number of factors. It may 


be used most successfully on highly 
crystalline materials which do not 


compact readily under pressure and 
conversely is of least value in brick 
mixes of inherently high plasticity. 
The exact bands of sizes which are 
most effective in producing high 
density are dependent upon the 
type of fracture and shape of grain 
produced by crushing or grinding, 
as well as the softness of the ma- 
terial. 

The function of the mixing op- 
eration at one time was conceived 
to be mostly the homogeneous dis- 
tribution of the various clays or 
other minerals used in a batch. 
The true function of the mixing 
operation is now recognized to be 
the distribution of the plastic ma- 
terial so as to coat thoroughly the 
non-plastic constituents. Thus 
there is provided a lubricant dur- 
ing the subsequent molding oper- 
ation to create free plastic flow of 
the batch particles and permit them 
to be bonded to a mass with a min- 
imum amount of voids. 


Improvements in mixing have 
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been needed where the percentage 
of plastic material is low, as in the 
dry press method, and have been 
effected by departing from the 
older style of wet pan, a type of 
edge runner mill, to the use of 
pans of the Simpson type. In 
the older pans the wheels are 
mounted so they rotate over the 
bed of the pan at its periphery. 
In the Simpson type, the wheels 
are mounted very close to the cen- 
ter of the bed of the pan, causing 
a corresponding increase in the slip 
or shearing effect of the wheels and 
more effectively rubbing or coating 
the plastic material on the non- 
plastic grains. 


Regarding the molding proce- 
dure, the original conception was 
merely the shaping of the ware. 
Accordingly, hand-molded batches 
were generally designed with a 
high proportion of plastic material 
and moisture. Hand molding per- 


1Qhio State University Engineering 
Experiment Station Bulletin Nos. 56, 
82 and 74. 



































sisted because it was adapted to 
small production and the manu- 
facture of odd shapes. With the 
necessity for faster production of 
uniform standard sizes, the stiff- 
mud process developed in which a 
column of clay is continuously ex- 
truded through a die of certain size 
and shape. This was an advance 
over the hand molding process in 
many respects since the batch was 
somewhat drier and denser, but the 
presence of lamination planes in 
the clay column has always been a 
major weakness. The continual 
call for brick of greater density, 
strength, volume stability and uni- 
formity eventually resulted in the 
dry-press method of molding with 
mechanically operated presses, 
which is particularly suited for 
batches of mostly non-plastic ma- 
terial. The effect of the amount 
of pressure per unit area employed 
in the dry-press method, however, 
has been appreciated so little that 
it has been only recently, in going 
over to high pressures on mechani- 
cal presses, that it was determined 








Tus 800-ton hy- 
draulic press is the 
world's largest, and 
is used in the manu- 
facture of Ritex brick 
at General Refrac- 
tories’ Baltimore 
Works. 





























with certainty what pressures were 
in use. Some brick manufacturer: 
thought they were operating with 
pressures of 5000 Ib. per sq. in., 
whereas actually 1500 lb. per sq. 
in. was found to be about the maxi- 
mum. Rate of pressure applica- 
tion has been mostly a matter of 
keeping up with production re- 
quirements. 

An obvious method of increasing 
density, though attended by many 
practical difficulties, was to in- 
crease the molding pressure. This 
did not follow until one manufac- 
turer installed a specially con- 
structed hydraulic press for regu- 
lar brick production. This press 
was capable of pressing at 10,000 
lb. per sq. in., which stepped up 
the pressure five to ten times over 
that attained on the usual mechani- 
cal press. There should be men- 
tioned, also, the systematic study 
at the Ohio State University En- 
gineering Experiment Station’ of 
methods to overcome the numerous 
practical difficulties arising with 
the use of these super-pressures. 


Compression of the air entrapped 
in the voids of dry-press brick dur- 
ing pressing, with subsequent ex- 
pansion upon sudden release of the 
pressure, results in a very undesir- 
able type of lamination or pressure 
crack, and the higher the pressure 
the worse the lamination. In order 
to take advantage of the high den- 
sity possible with high pressure, 
various means of de-airing brick 
during pressing were suggested in 
the above studies and now are be- 
ing rapidly extended. 


The de-airing of dry-press brick 
may be accomplished in one of 
four ways, each with certain tech- 
nical and economical advantages. 


Slowing down the rate of pres- 
sure transmission and pressure re- 
lease is effective since the air com- 
pressed within the voids can slowly 
seep out through the sides of the 
brick and mold box. 


Double-pressing is another 
scheme which has been tried. The 
method consists in applying a very 
high pressure, not lower than 5000 
Ib. per sq. in., sufficient to allow 
the brick to crack. The brick are 
then repressed to heal the lamina- 
tion planes. 

De-airing by the use of a gas is 
also applicable. A gas such as bu- 
tane is used to flood the mold box 
displacing the air. With the ap- 
plication of pressure from the press 
ram on the mix, the gas either is 





\ /ERTICAL extru- 
sion press with 
ecial die equip- 
ent employed in 
e manufacture of 
ollow refractories. 


adsorbed by the clay or condensed, 
and the mix then flows together to 
a well-knit mass. Certain hazards 
in connection with the use of such 
an inflammable gas have delayed 
the extension of this process to 
date. 


The use of a vacuum, either 
through vents in the sides of the 
mold box, or through perforated 
or porous plates such as Aloxite 
at the top and bottom of the mold 
box, is the method which holds 
most promise for dry-press brick. 


Successful de-airing of stiff-mud 
brick by vacuum has extended 
rapidly since 1932 in the industry 
and the number of installations is 
more general than for the de-airing 
of dry-press brick. In the stiff- 
mud de-airing process the shredded 
clay is fed from a pug mill into a 
chamber maintained under a vacu- 
um of about 25 in. of mercury and 
then extruded as a continuous col- 
umn by an auger through the die 
which forms the ware. Improved 
density and nearly complete elimi- 
nation of the lamination planes 
typical of products made by this 
molding process are accompanied 
by a very high increase in strength. 

The molding of large special 
shapes, which do not adapt them- 
selves to machine molding, has been 


improved by borrowing some of 
the advantages of the other proc- 
esses. It is now possible to mold 
dry-press batches by hand, tamp- 
ing with pneumatic tools, into 
shapes of very high density and 
uniform workmanship equivalent in 
every way to brick made on the 
most powerful presses. The method 
further retains all the flexibility of 
the old hand-made process for mak- 
ing difficult shapes on a small scale. 


Drying and Burning Discussed 


Drying has for its purpose re- 
moval of the moisture, often con- 
siderable in high plastic mixes, 
which was added preparatory to 
molding in order to develop plas- 
ticity. This added water, however, 
when subsequently eliminated, not 
only leaves voids which contribute 
to low density, but causes high 
shrinkages and internal strains in 
proportion to the amount of mois- 
ture present. Accordingly, use of 
the minimum feasible amount of 
water is desirable. The so-called 
dry-press process, really semi-dry 
press, involving the use of only 5 
to 8 per cent of moisture in a high 
non-plastic batch, as compared with 
10 to 15 per cent in the stiff-mud 
method with a high plastic batch, 
has been extended gradually to the 


manufacture of all types of re- 
fractory materials. 


The elimination of such a large 
part of the moisture, as one of the 
essential constituents of dry-press 
batches, has progressed to the point 
where dryers are omitted in some 
tunnel kiln plants and the brick is 
loaded directly from the press into 
the kiln cars. The little drying that 
is necessary is accomplished during 
the heating-up stage of the burning 
cycle. 

The plasticity necessary for 
batches composed of 90 to 95 per 
cent grog has been successfully 
developed with very little moisture 
by the addition of an electrolyte to 
promote the colloidal character of 
the smal] amount of bond clay used. 
This method has received its great- 
est commercial development prob- 
ably in Germany, though it is also 
now in use in this country. Shapes 
as long as 36 to 48 in. and 2 in. 
thick have been made by this 
scheme and molded by the pneu- 
matic tamping method. By thus 
maintaining the moisture at a low 
figure, the dried size is practically 
the molded size and nearly all 
strains attendant upon drying are 
eliminated. 

Burning, or firing, as conducted 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 
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LANER-TYPE_ wmillers—including straddle milling ma- 
chines—now employed at the plants of the General Steel 
Castings Corpn. for machining one-piece locomotive bed cast- 
ings, with cylinders and cradle cast integral, were illustrated 
and described in the first part of this article, in THE IRON 
a] AGE of Nov. 7, page 26. Cross planers, planer-type slotters, 
i E cylinder boring, drilling and other machine shop equipment for 
Bi operations other than milling are dealt with in this, the concluding, 
part of the article. 
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yi THE Betts cross p!aner head is driven back and forth along 
mews: shown in Fig. 7 is a the crossrail by a helical gear 
hie i planer of special de- meshing with the rack attached to 
te hi * sign with dimensions the crossrail. The helical gear is 
ni & suitable for operations on the large on an angular shaft which is 
ot % ; bed castings. Smaller machines of driven by helical gears from a 20- 
‘ HT this type have been used for many hp. reversing planer-type motor 
; years on smaller products. Each mounted on the head. Adjustable 
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dogs on the crossrail reverse the 
direction of the heads, a rapid re- 
turn stroke being provided. The 
too! holders have hand adjustment 
on the heads, but the table is pro- 
vided with electric feed and trav- 
erse along the bed by a 25-hp. 
motor driving through a worm and 
rack. The crossrail is elevated by 
a separate motor on the top brace. 
The machine has a distance of 11 
ft. between housings, 8 ft. under 
tools. The table is 50 ft. long. 

A number of planer-type slot- 
ters have been used at Granite 
City for many years. A new type 
of Betts cross planer, shown in 
Fig. 8, has recent'y been built for 
the Eddystone shop. A_ vertical 
slotting head is mounted on the 
crossrail in place of the left-hand 
cross planing head. The slotting 
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ram is driven by a helical gear 
meshing with rack teeth cut in the 
rear surface of the ram. The heli- 
cal gear is on an angu'ar shaft 
driven by helical gears from a 
20-hp. reversing planer-type motor 
mounted on the head. Adjustable 
dogs on the slotting head reverse 
the direction of the ram. The slot- 
ting head may be swiveled. In ad- 
dition to the table feed and trav- 
erse, the slotting head my be fed 
or traversed across the crossrail 
by a screw and nut. The screw is 
rotated by the table feed motor. 
The machine has 11 ft. between 
housings, 10 ft. under tools. The 
table is 60 ft. long. 


The Ingersoll cylinder boring 
machine, shown in Fig. 9, is de- 


AT LEFT 


IG. 7—Two-head 

cross planer (Betts) 
of special design for 
operations on large 
one-piece locomo- 

tive bed castings. 


AT RIGHT 
IS. 8— Combina- 


tion cross planer 
and vertical slotter 
recently built for the 
Eddystone, Pa., shop. 
A vertical slotting 
head is mounted in 
place of the left- 
hand cross-planing 

head. 


By M. M. MeCALL 


signed to bore the cylinders from 
the rear. Less shop space was 
required when the operation was 
performed in this manner, and the 
pilot beam on the bed casting could 
be made full Jength in front of the 
cylinders. The bed casting is set 
up on the centering and raising 
blocks (shown in the center), 
which accurately center the cast- 
ing arid locate it at the proper 


height to bore the cylinders, Each 
boring head has independent cross 
adjustment and is adjusted against 
accurate distance blocks to obtain 
the correct center distance between 
the cylinders. The boring spindle 
on each head is driven by a 75-hp. 
motor. The spindle rotates in a 
‘large anti-friction bearing in the 
front end of the long support cast- 
ing bolted to the front of the bor- 
ing head drive box. The boring 
and facing heads are attached to 
the spindle where they project 
beyond the anti-friction bearing. 
Each boring head is fed and trav- 
ersed by Oilgear hydraulic feed. 
The adjustable bracket in the fore- 
ground, clamps on a lug on the 
side of the cylinder, helping to 
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hold the cylinder steady during the 
boring operation. 

When customers required the 
rear cylinder heads to be cast in- 
tegral with the cylinders, it was 
necessary to arrange this machine 
to bore the cylinders from the 
front. The pilot beam was made 
shorter and a bed extension was 
necessary on the machine to sup- 
port the bed casting when mounted 
in the reverse position. 


Valve Hole Boring 


The holes for the piston valves 
are bored from both ends of the 
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cored opening in which the valve 
ports for each end of the cylinder 
are located. Fig. 10 shows an In- 
gersoll valve boring machine, The 
bed casting is set up on the center- 
ing and raising blocks in the cen- 
ter, which are similar to the blocks 
used on the cylinder boring ma- 
chine. The two beds upon which 
each boring mechanism is mounted 
have independent cross adjustment 
and are adjusted against accurate 
distance blocks to obtain the cor- 
rect distance between the valve 
holes. Each boring spindle is ro- 
tated by a 20-hp. motor. The bor- 








1G. 9—Cylinde, 
boring machi: 
designed to bore +! 
cylinders from th 
rear. Performed 

this manner, less 
shop space is ro- 
quired. Each boring 
head is fed and tra 
versed by an Oil- 
gear hydraulic feed. 
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ing spindle with cutters in place 
is fed into the front end of the 
valve hole by means of a quill on 
the spindle, the feed being mechan- 
ical. 

Cutters for boring the rear end 
of the valve hole are mounted on 
a hollow spindle in a rear cutter 
head, which slides on the boring 
machine bed, and is located behind 
the rear face of the cylinder. These 
cutters are driven by splines in the 
extension of the boring spindle 
which extends through the valve 
hole and drives the hollow spindle 
while sliding through it. The cut- 


IS. 10—Holes for 
piston valves are 
bored from both 
ends of the cored 
opening on this valve 
hole boring machine. 
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ters in the rear cutter head are fed 
into the valve hole from the rear 
as the rear cutter head is fed 
along the bed by means of a revolv- 
ing nut on a fixed screw in the bed. 
The feed is transmitted from the 
spindle feed mechanism by a spline 


IS. 11—Combina- 
tion machine em- 
ployed for drilling 
and boring numerous 
holes in the bed 
casting. 





shaft, and the proper amount is 
obtained by changes on the rear 
cutter head. The spindle and the 
rear cutter head may be rapid 
traversed in either direction. Care- 
ful design was necessary on this 
machine to bore the valve holes in 
different bed castings and prevent 


interference between the bed cast- 
ing and the parts of the machine. 


Numerous Holes Drilled and 
Bored in Bed 


Numerous holes are drilled and 
bored in the bed castings. These 


holes have been drilled and bored 
on some of the milling machines 
and on special frame drills and 
radial drills mounted on traveling 
carriages. The latest machine for 
these operations is the Betts com- 
bination drilling and boring ma- 
chine shown in Fig. 11. 
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The right-hand head on the 
crossrail is a right-angle unit for 
drilling horizontal holes parallel 
or perpendicular to the face of the 
crossrail, The vertical spindle is 
arranged to swivel to suit the di- 
rection of the drilling operation. 





1G. 12—Combina- 

tion milling and 
planing machine for 
machining the bind- 
ers, which are bolted 
across the pedestal 
openings on the loco 
motive bed castings. 


The head is fed in and out on the 
face of an arm when drilling holes 
perpendicular to the face of the 
crossrail, and the arm is fed along 
the face of the crossrail when drill- 
ing parallel holes. The spindle is 
driven by a 5-hp. motor mounted 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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VERTICAL hot tube 
bell type annealers, 
utilizing gas fuel, con- 
stitute one of the lat- 
est innovations in steel sheet mill 
practice. The feature of these an- 
nealers is the system of heating, 
which consists of a ggries of verti- 
cal tubes which are so located as 
to be inside of the furnace but with 
the ends protruding through the 
walls. Gas burners fire into the 
lower ends and the hot products of 
combustion exit at the upper. The 
vertical portion of the tubes are 
thus heated and this heat is radi- 
ated into the interior of the fur- 
nace. The furnace proper is known 
as the cover, for it is lifted on and 
off a base by crane. 


The base is loaded with a stack 
of sheets and the cover is then 
dropped down onto the base. The 
cover and base are made air tight 
with a sand seal. The hot tubes 
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take the place of a muffle and these 
furnaces supersede the old time 
box annealers which were rolled in 
and out of large brick and refrac- 
tory furnaces. While only 24 
months old no less than 107 of 
these vertical hot tube annealers 
have already been installed in vari- 
ous sheet mills. Although the use 
of hot tubes of this type has so far 
been confined to sheet steel an- 
nealers, their application to many 
other kinds of heating is clearly 
indicated. 


One reason for the unusual ac- 


ceptance of this annealer is that 


the vertical heating element allows 
the fuel to be burned in the lower 
section of the tube. Thus a great 
portion of the heat liberated is 
radiated to the bottom of the 
charge where it is most needed. 
Another desirable factor is that 
the first cost of the equipment is 
about half that of the old-style 


Improved Vertical Hot | ube §/ 


double-box furnaces and auxiliary 
equipment. 


Sheet steel annealing is a com- 
paratively low temperature opera- 
tion, around 1300 deg. F., but these 
vertical hot tubes can be used on 
any kind of heat treating furnace 
requiring much higher tempera- 
tures, up to and including 1850 deg. 
F. These new annealers or covers 
are rectangular in shape and con- 
sist of a refractory shell insulated 
and enclosed in a gas-tight steel 
case. They are built in six sizes to 
correspond to the six standard sizes 
of sheets, ranging from 36 to 84 
in. in width and will take stacks 
62 in. high. 


The vertical hot tubes are lo- 
cated on the side walls of the 
cover, 6 to 18 on a side or 12 to 
36 in all, according to the size of 
the annealer. The hot tubes are of 
chrome-nickel alloy and are all 
alike, each being 4 in. in diameter 


ITH the experi- 

ence gained in 
operating the older 
type of annealer, this 
improved model was 
designed. Better 
combustion engineer- 
ing has resulted in 
a less complex and 
more efficient unit. 








De 


A\nnealers 


and 36 in. long between elbows, 
while the inlets and outlets are 3 
in. in diameter. They are made up 
in three different ways using fabri- 
cated tubes with welded elbows, 
solid cast elbows and cast elbows 
welded to the tubes. The gas 
burners are of the blast type and 
fire into the lower end of the ver- 
tical hot tubes. 


A new principle in securing a 
greater efficiency in tube type heat- 
ing is the application of refrac- 
tory “core busters,” a principle de- 
veloped by the Lee Wilson organi- 
zation. These “core busters” are 
star-shaped baffles, several of 
which are inserted within each 
tube to form a chain, from the 
upper elbow to a point about half 
way to the lower elbow. The dual 
effect of these core busters is to 
cause the hot products of combus- 
tion to scour the tube thereby giv- 
ing up the maximum amount of 


CRANE has lift- 
ed the vertical 
hot tube annealer 
from the pack. Note 
the corrugated steel 
inner cover to pro- 
tect the charge dur- 
ing cooling. 


° 


° 






By LEE WILSON 


President, Lee Wilson Engineering Co. 


° 


heat and at the same time, they be- 
come incandescent so that consider- 
able additional heat is forced 
through the tube by radiation. A 
third effect of these core busters 
is to so baffle the tubes that the 
combustion is completed in the 
lower portion of the tube thereby 
concentrating the greatest amount 
of heat at the bottom of the fur- 
nace where it is vitally needed. 


This principle of applying the 
heat of combustion at the bottom 
and utilizing the core busters to 
take out the maximum amount of 
heat from the waste gases in the 
upper portion of the tube results in 
from 20 to 25 per cent greater pro- 
duction. Conversely, a similar 


amount of fuel is saved. An actual! 
test of two identical annealers on 
the same work in the same mill, 
one without the core busters and 
one with, showed a fuel consump- 
tion of 1170 cu. ft. of gas per net 


° 


ton of steel for the old type and 
only 910 cu. ft. for the new. 


Granulated and stuck corners, 
sometimes acquired when heating 
short charges, are entirely elimi- 
nated by the ure of the individually 
fired vertical hot tubes because it 
is possible to shut off the end tubes 
and the corner heat. During cool- 
ing the charge is protected from 
the atmosphere by a corrugated 
steel inner cover so that the outer 
can be used on another charge. In 
this way the maximum production 
is obtained with the least number 
of covers. 


Another recent development is 
the use of a throttling temperature 
control, which proportions the vol- 
ume of fuel to the actual tempera- 
ture requirements of the furnace, 
and makes it possible to obtain, 
when using vertical hot tubes, the 
maximum efficiency from this type 
of annealer. As the furnace comes 
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up to the desired temperature, the 
throttling control reduces slightly 
the volume of fuel being burned. 
This, in turn, reduces the tempera- 


ture of the tube an equal amount 
at the top, middle and bottom, the 
bottom still remaining consider- 
ably hotter than the top so as to 
continue pushing the bottom of the 
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charge. By the use of the throt- 
tling control, in conjunction with 
vertical hot tubes, it is possible to 
obtain automatically the desired 
temperature gradient between the 
bottom and the top of the charge, 
regardless of charge height or 
length of cycle. 


While practice at different mills 


XTERNAL view of 
one of the old- 
type vertical hot 
tube annealers. This 
medium sized unit 
uses 24 hot tubes. 


varies somewhat, one company us- 
ing a number of these annealers 
makes up charges of sheets rang- 
ing from 35,000 to 45,000 Ib. each 
and measuring from 30 in. by 96 
in. to 36 in. by 96 in. Each 
charge is heated to 1300 deg. F., 
which requires about 12 hr., and 
then the cover is removed and set 


XTERNAL end 
view of an im- 
proved vertical hot 
tube annealer in op- 
eration. Note the 
simpler design as 
compared with the 
older type shown 
above. 








S ECTION through 


a vertical hot 

























hot tube annealer show- 
This ing details of con- 
unit struction of outer 
as. cover and burner 
units. Also shown 
are the shape and 
arrangement of the 
core busters in the 
heating tubes. 
° ° ° 
H ESS RR aH 
SL 
BS SZ; 
on the next base and charge. Gas the usual 12 hr., after which the electric furnkte has claimed over 
consumption runs between 1000 burners are turned off and it is al- the vertical hot tube annealer was 
and 1100 cu. ft. per ton without lowed to soak for 6 hr. longer. At simplicity of design and ease of 
S- the core busters. Deep drawing the end of this period the cover is starting. The newly designed ver- 
rs stock for automobile fenders, ra- removed, but the inner cover is tical hot tube annealer is simplicity 
e- diator shells, cowls, etc., requires left in place to protect the charge itself as reference to the accom- 
ch slow cooling. The above practice from the atmosphere until the panying photographs will disclose. 
6 is varied in other plants by using temperature has been reduced to The lighting up of this furnace is 
2 an inner cover. In this case the 300 deg. F. now accomplished by touching a 
. charge is heated to 1300 deg. F. in The one advantage the bell type _ button. 
pt 





Steel Protects Government Records 


HE intricate system of 

metal stacks, shelves and 
drawers now being built to 
accommodate official records 
of the United States Govern- 
ment in the $10,000,000 
archives building recently 
completed at Washington, 
will occupy approximately 
half of the structure's 8,700,- 
000 cu.. ft. 

Agitation for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent 
home for the original docu- 
ments important in the na- 
tion’s history extended over 
a century and a quarter, be- 
fore the building was finally 
authorized by Congressional 
adoption of the Sixty-ninth 
bill for the purpose. 





Installation of the first completed by the Berger amounted to about 1200 tons miles. It took Berger four 
Canton, Ohio, a of finished material and filled months to fabricate the ma- 


unit of stacks, representing Mfg. Co., 
from an eighth to a tenth of division 
the present building’s re- Corpn. 


quirements, is just being The 





end the finished 


of Republic Steel 66 freight cars. Laid end to terial, according to L. 58. 
cases and Hamaker, vice-president and 
total shipments uprights would reach 175 general manager. 
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LL cam contours on 

the camshaft are 

turned at one setting 
on a Melling lathe. 


Att pin bearings on the crankshaft are 
turned and cheeked on a LeBlond 
6AC two-spindle crankshaft lathe. 


Machining 
Packard 


YLINDER bores in the cylinder block are 
honed on a Barnes honing machine equipped 
with Micromatic hones. 
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WELVE oil holes in 

the lower ring groove 
of the aluminum alloy 
pistons and one clear- 
ance hole for cutting 
the slot in the skirted 
piston are drilled on 


this Ex-Cell-O machine. 


INISH cutting of teeth on all transmission gears 
is done on rotary gear finishing machines made 
by the National Broach & Machine Co. 


Derations on the 


ne | wenty 


SPECIAL chuck is used in 
diamond boring the bronze 
bushing in the reverse idler gear. 
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Stainless A\lloy Lining |_engthens | ite 


USE of carbon steel 
for load-carrying pur- 
poses in conjunction 
with a stainless alloy 
lining as a protection against cor- 
rosion offers numerous advantages 
to any processing industry requir- 
ing vessels that must remain free 
from the effects of corrosion and 
where contamination is a factor. 


The use of this type of construc- 
tion is illustrated graphically by 
the oil cracking industry which 
imposes the severest kinds of tests 
upon its equipment and which has 
attempted many means of protec- 
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tion against excessive cost of 
equipment and operation, as well 
as against the hazards which re- 
sult from corrosion lowering the 
safety factor. 


Carbon steels and low alloy 
steels in general are attacked, at 
cracking temperatures, by oils con- 
taining impurities such as sulphur 
compounds. It is customary to 


compensate for this attack by re- 
ducing the allowable working pres- 
sure or temperature each time 
inspection shows it to be necessary. 
Although this control of stress 
tends to preserve safety, it has 





little effect in promoting the lon- 
gevity of vessels and is detrimental 
to the process efficiency. 


Refiners have been alert in see- 
ing the possibility of temporarily 
preserving cracking vessels by con- 
structing them with excess wall 
thickness. As long as relatively 
non-corrosive oils were processed, 
this compensation was effective for 
quite a period. In conjunction with 
temporary coatings, excess wall 
thickness proved beneficial, since 
corrosion still caused a reduction 
in the thickness at local areas as 
progressive failure of these coat- 


ORLD'S largest 
cracking unit, 
combined weight 
about 700,000 Ib., 
partly lined with 
sheet alloy by the 
Smith method. 


OMPLETELY 

lined oil crack- 
ing still for service in 

the Far East. 





Av 





ings occurred. However, the prac- 
tice of building the vessels with 
excess wall thickness is now giving 
place to more effective and eco- 
nomical methods of preservation. 


One of the first outstanding 
metallurgical developments of im- 
portance to the cracking industry 
was the introduction of arc-welded 
vessels by the A. O. Smith Corpn. 
Previously, the refiner was forced 
to use relatively small forged ves- 
sels or thin-walled vessels of riv- 
eted or hammer-welded construc- 
tion. Corrosion caused a rapid 
and oftentimes serious weakening, 
particularly of the latter type of 
vessels. The construction, made 
possible by welding with properly 
covered electrodes, opened the way 
for dependable joints, larger sizes 
and heavier walls, thus improving 
longevity and efficiency. 


Since corrosion results from cer- 
tain impurities found in the oil, 
some individuals advocated that 
these ingredients should be re- 
moved or made harmless. How- 
ever, the general conclusion, to 
date, has been that the removal 
of corrosive ingredients from 
charging stocks by chemical reac- 
tion is usually very difficult to ac- 
complish as well as prohibitive in 
cost. Neutralizing agents, such as 
lime or caustic added to charging 
stocks to render the oil less harm- 
ful at cracking temperatures, have 
also had a rather limited applica- 
tion. 


Ganister linings have been used 
considerably in recent years. They 
consist essentially of inert aggre- 
gates bonded with cement. Preven- 
tion of rapid disintegration is 
accomplished by applying the gan- 
ister in thicknesses of one inch or 
more over a metallic reinforcing 
grid, which is bonded to the inner 
surface of the vessel. 


Refractory paints have been 
tried as a means of internal pro- 





























of Oi Cracking Units 





By O. E. ANDRUS 
A. O. Smith Corpn., Milwaukee 


 MITHEINED oil vessel in course of construction showing close spacing of resistance 
welds. 


tection for vessels, but have given 
little satisfaction because of po- 
rosity and susceptibility to me- 
chanical injury. 

Chromium plating was one of 
the first metallurgical attempts to 
combat corrosion, and means were 
developed for its application and 
repair at the refinery. The chro- 
mium deposit remained inert 
chiefly because of the formation 
of a very adherent and resistant 
film upon its surface. Although 
unaffected by corrosion, the plat- 
ing was found to be susceptible to 
mechanical injury and expensive 
to apply. 

Another metallurgical develop- 
ment deserving mention is that of 
sprayed «aluminum. Comparatively 
thick deposits are reported to have 
given protection for some time ex- 
cept when subjected to mechanical 
abuse. 
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An inspection facility, developed 
and patented by the writer and 
suitable for use in all vessels built 
without permanent linings, con- 
sists of non-corrosive alloy buttons 
or plugs welded to the wall at con- 
venient locations. These buttons 
or plugs eliminate the necessity for 
drilling holes, since, as corrosion 
progresses, they stand out in relief, 
thereby enabling the inspector to 
determine quickly and accurately 
the corrosion loss and any distor- 
tion of the vessel. 

Cracking vessels, fabricated en- 
tire'y of corrosion-resistant alloys, 
have been considered but generally 
found prohibitive for several good 
reasons. The non-corroding met- 
als, such as the high chromium 
and high chromium-nickel alloys, 
are too expensive to warrant their 
use for load carrying purposes. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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FIs. I—Slab ingot being removed from the new circular ingot heating furnace. The unit in the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. plant handles 140 tons daily. 


A. New 


THE original concep- 

tion of the so-called 

soaking pit, involved in 

all processes of steel 
making, was an insulated chamber 
into which steel ingots were 
charged soon after stripping the 
pouring molds. This chamber al- 
lowed the cooling process to con- 
tinue until the molten interior of 
the ingot had solidified and until 
the entire ingot had arrived at a 
uniform temperature suitable for 
rolling. 

Very early in the history of steel 
making, these pits were designed 
for an actual heating of the ingot 
on the outside while the interior 
cooled. This procedure was followed 
in order to speed up production and 
to obtain approximately the same 
temperature of ingots at the roll- 
ing mill, this temperature being in- 
dependent of the history of the 
ingot up to that time. 

For many years, all such pits 
were fired by the Siemens regen- 
erative principle, as were most of 
the early furnaces in the steel in- 
dustry. In very recent years, one 
new development is recorded, name- 
ly, the “one-way fired” soaking pit, 
in which the regenerators are re- 
placed by continuous recuperators 
and in which the circulation of 
flame is constant, following a horse- 
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Ingot Heating Furnace 


shoe shaped path from the top of 
the pit to the bottom. 


With this exception, there has 
been practically no improvement or 
change in the design of soaking 
pits previous to the furnace de- 
scribed herein, although rapid 
strides have been made in better 
designs for similar heating equip- 
ment above ground. It seems as if 
combustion engineers, in looking 
about for places to improve opera- 
tions, had missed the soaking pit 
because it was out of sight in the 
ground. 


The new furnace, called an ingot 
heating furnace to differentiate it 
from the old-fashioned pit devoid 
of all modern improvements, is de- 
signed to incorporate all of the de- 
velopments which have been made 
in other high temperature equip- 
ment, including insulation, sealing 
means for control of atmosphere, 
premixing of fuel, proportioning 
control of fuel and air, automatic 
temperature control, and uniform- 
ity of temperature. 


The furnace described here was 
designed and built by the Salem 


Engineering Co., Salem, Ohio, at 


the Campbell Works of the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Co. This 
furnace has been in continuous 
operation for six months. The ac- 
companying illustrations show the 
furnace in operation. 


The hole is circular in section, 
with a charging opening 11 ft. in 
diameter, and 7 ft. deep, lined with 
firebrick of special quality with ex- 
tremely low spalling character- 
istics. This firebrick is backed up 
with 5 in. of insulating brick. The 
entire furnace is contained in a 
circular shell of simple design. 


The circular cover is suspended 
from a trolley equipped with sepa- 
rate mechanisms for traversing 
and for raising and lowering the 
cover. The cover seals in a sand 
trough and is arranged to travel 
both ways from the center to re- 
duce the average area of opening 
required for loading and unloading 
the hole, with consequent reduction 
cf the large amount of heat loss 
represented by radiation from the 
working opening in any type of 
soaking pit. 


The pit is fired by means of gas 
burners, arranged to utilize gas of 
approximately 500 B.t.u. per cu. 
ft. thermal value. This gas is made 
up of a mixture of blast furnace, 
coke oven and natural gases. The 
burners fire tangentially through 
the wall at the bottom of the pit, 
where the wall is greater in diam- 
eter than it is at the top, so that 
the gases travel some distance 
after leaving the burner before 
striking any ingot. The products 
of combustion are vented through 

















a port in the center of the bottom 
of the furnace and are conducted 
through a horizontal flue to a short 
stack about 8 ft. high. The center 
port in the furnace is also the 
cleanout opening for making bot- 
tom. 


The proper mixture of gas and 
air is automatically maintained by 
means of a zero governor and pro- 
portional mixer, and means is pro- 
vided to quickly change the gas- 
air ratio to suit any change in the 
type of gas supplied to the furnace. 
Air is supplied to the furnace at 
16 ounces pressure by an individual 
blower. 


The temperature in the furnace 
is automatically controlled by a 
standard recording pyrometer and 
platinum thermocouple. The couple 
is inserted through the side wall 
of the furnace at a point where it 
is safe from any abuse from the 
handling of ingots because of the 
enlarged diameter of the hole at 





sand trough. 


the bottom. The pyrometer con- 
troller actuates a  two-position 
motor-operated control valve in the 
air line to regulate the flow of 
both air and gas to the furnace. 


The furnace in operation at the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
plant is used for the most part in 
heating two sizes of slab ingots, 
21 in. by 23 in., and 21 in. by 47 in. 
In the first case, eight ingots are 
charged, with an overage heating 
time of 4 hr., or a production of 
120 gross tons in 24 hr. For the 
second size, six ingots are charged 
and the average production is 140 
gross tons per day. Greater ton- 
nages are produced when the op- 
erations involve fewer mill delays. 


The ingot heating furnace is not 
equipped with any type of heat 
saving device, and the fuel economy 
is 1,100,000 B.t.u. per gross ton at 
a production rate of 130 tons in 24 
br. 


The principal advantages 


FIs. 3—The circular cover can be raised and lowered and moved in either direction from the center. 
opening required for loading and unloading the hole is greatly 
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F'6.2—The circular ingot heating furnace is shown here with the top closed. The cover is suspended from a trolley and seals in a 



































claimed for this type of ingot heat- 
ing equipment are as follows: 

(1) No corners, and thus no cold 
ingots from this cause. 

(2) Minimum depth of hole due 
to bottom firing. 

(3) Maximum temperature uni- 
formity, due to bottom firing, tan- 
gential burners around the outside 
of the ingots, and the use of a 
large number of small burners. 

(4) Symmetrical application of 
heat with respect to all ingots. 

(5) Two-way cover operation re- 
duces radiation through working 
opening. 

(6) Control of atmosphere pos- 
sible with sealed cover’ and no 
stack draft. 

(7) Automatic control of tem- 
perature with standard instru- 
ments. 

(8) Automatic control of fuel- 
air ratios. 

(9) Successful heating possible 
with any fuel, including oil. 







Thus the average area of 
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-lmorovements. in Productio 


Aluminum Silicon Alloy Die Castings 
Feature Cost Reductions 


T is stated that the use of alumi- 

num silicon alloy die castings 
produced by the Doehler process 
for Johnson ‘‘Sea-Horse” outboard 
motors has been a major factor not 
only in reductions in unit weight, 
but in important cost reductions as 
well. The component parts die cast 
from this alloy are: (1) rudder, 
(2) rudder block, (3) attaching 
clamp, and (4) tube clamp as il- 
lustrated by both illustrations be- 
low. 

Former models of the outboard 
motor employed sand castings and 
permanent molds. The new produc- 
tion method is said to have brought 
about an important simplification 
of assembly while the use of the 
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metal specified takes care of tar- 
nishing and corrosion problems. 


New Fiber 
Polishing Wheels 


OR use on all kinds of metal and 

zlass finishing work, the Car- 
vorundum Co., Niagara _ Falls, 
N. Y., has brought out its Colum- 
bian fiber polishing wheel, said to 
be somewhat of a departure from 
previous construction. The com- 
bination of a vegetable fiber and a 
tough resilent bonding agent is 
employed to secure a wheel of even 


[= increasing use of 
die castings for 
larger and complii- 
cated component parts 
of assembly units is 
well illustrated below 
and at the left. The 
metal used is corrosion 
and tarnish resisting. 


density and texture. The result 
presents a resilient cushion to the 
work. The wheels are “set up” 
with glue and abrasive in the con- 
ventional manner, In removing used 
abrasive, water cleaning or steam 
can be employed without fear of 
distortion or change in wheel diam- 
eter. The wheel can be dressed 
with dry pumice or an abrasive 
stick. An accurately machined 
metal hub is built into the wheel 
and centered. The construction is 
said to have special relation to the 
use of the greatly improved abra- 
sive grains which have been effec- 
tive in raising the standards of 
production polishing. 


Zinc Electroplating vs. 
Cadmium Plating 


NEW process for electroplat- 
ing with zine for corrosion re- 
sistance has been developed by the 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland. 
This is offered as a substitute for 
cadmium plating. The Grasselli 
company is producing zinc anodes 
for use with the process and also 
has developed a zinc bright dip to 
give the plated material a bright 
finish and which is claimed to les- 
sen the tendency of the plated sur- 
face to tarnish. 
Data in which the physical and 
chemical properties of zine and 
cadmium are compared are pre- 
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sented in a service bulletin pre- 
pared by the Grasselli company. 
This includes data sheets for zinc 
and cadmium deposits as well as a 
table for the electro-deposition of 
the two metals. 


It is stated that while most alka- 
line zine solutions used heretofore 
operated at lower current efficien- 
cies and lower current densities 
than cadmium solutions, the bright 
zincs operate at current efficiencies 
and current densities equal to and 
even higher than cadmium solu- 
tions. The conclusion is that for 
all practical purposes zinc can be 
deposited in the same thickness in 
the same time as cadmium. While 
50 per cent greater current is re- 
quired for zinc plating, necessitat- 
ing greater generator capacity for 
the same production, it is pointed 
out that this is offset by the lower 
cost of zine anodes and zinc solu- 
tions. 


- 





Self-Alining Coupling 
Employs Floating Disk 


SELF-ALINING coupling for 

use with direct connected 
drives is announced by Alloy Prod- 
ucts Corpn., Waukesha, Wis. The 
device is shown below. 





Running tests have given satis- 
factory drive with parallel mis- 
alinement as much as 5/16 in. and 
under three to six degree angular 
misalinements. One test in con- 
nection with a 10-hp. motor at 5600 
r.p.m. eliminated the use of shims. 
Couplings are said to be in opera- 
tion on badly sprung shafts. Four 
parts are employed. Two driving 
hubs into the faces of which two 
round lugs are set—two in each 
hub. When assembled, these lugs 
fit into recesses in the periphery of 
a third part which is a bone fiber 
driving disk. The recesses are long 





and permit the lugs to slide. The 
self-alining feature is developed by 
the tendency of the disk to float, 
thus finding its own center. The 
fourth part is a cover housing which 
acts as a guard. 





Hydraulic Gap Press for 
Wide Variety Work 


N open gap press designed for 

a wide range of bending, 
straightening and miscellaneous 
work is announced by the Charles 
F. Elmes Engineering Works, Chi- 
cago. The bed or table is made in 
three removable sections. An 8-in. 
diameter hole extends through for 
use in forcing pistons, gears, etc., 
on and off shafts. Press control is 
direct from a variable delivery 
pump and eliminates operating 
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valves. Speed control is by amount 
of hand lever movement and the 
control can be set to hold any pres- 
sure from zero to maximum. 


A safety latch prevents acci- 
dental dropping of the platen. A 
special holding valve prevents the 
platen from dropping should pump 
pressure fail. Pressure must be 
applied to lower the moving platen. 


Two small rapid advance cyl- 
inders are provided. Speeds are as 
follows: rapid advance 96 in. per 
min.; full pressure pressing 14 in. 
per min.; and, upward or return 
speed 360 in. per min. Capacity of 
the press here illustrated is 
100 tons. Table size is 2 ft. 6 in. 
by 7 ft. 4 in. Depth of throat 18 in., 
and vertical opening 20 in. The 
stroke is 10 in. The rotary piston 
type variable delivery pump motor 
is 10 hp. 


Frame, bed, cylinders and platens 
are made of open-hearth steel cast- 
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ings. Rams are made of high grade 
semi-steel, accurately ground and 
polished. This design is applicable 
to a wide range of capacities both 
above and below the 100-ton press 
which is illustrated. 





Single Lever Heavy 
Duty Hydraulic Drills 


HE line of hydraulic feed 

“Clean line” vertical drilling 
machines illustrated below, is 
built by Baker Brothers, Toledo, 
Ohio. Capacities are specified up 
to 2% in. Design provides that 
heads and tool carrying spindles 
are pulled down to the work. New 
model Oilgear pump and control is 
inclosed in the base, together with 
the oil sump. Minimum piping is 
required and_ accessibility is 
through simple cover removal. 
Driving motors and electrical con- 
trol are inclosed within a rear 
guard, readily opened. Multi V-belt 
drive is from the vertically 


mounted motor to the rear driving 
shaft in the upper speed box. All 
gears and bearings are inclosed 
and automatically lubricated by 
means of a small auxiliary pump, 
incorporated in the driving gear- 
box. Either pick-off speed change 
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gears or sliding gear transmission 
in the main speed drive to spindle 
are provided for. A single control 
lever governs the cycle and is also 
used aS an emergency reverse. 
Saddles are of sufficient length to 
allow of maximum overhang of 
outer spindles from vertical frame. 
Center take-up gib is employed in 
connection with two large tighten- 
ing gibs. Multiple heads are 
mounted on saddle brackets. Tables 
may be plain or index. Cleanlined 
feature of housing is stressed. 





Improved Straight 


Column Presses 


LONG general lines of its im- 
proved and strengthened 
presses as described in THE IRON 
Acs, July 14, The Toledo Machine 
& Tool Co., Toledo, Ohio, an- 
nounces a No. 59% straight column 
press having the flywheel and 
clutch mechanism mounted high 
between uprights. A patented air- 
type clutch is positioned within the 
flywheel. Electric pushbutton con- 
trol permits of stopping or start- 


HE hydraulic man- 

ufacturing equip- 
ment at the left in- 
corporates optional 
simplified speed 
drive and the com- 
plete inclosure of all 
power mechanisms. 


REINFORCED 

crown provides 
for the extension of 
tie rods through the 
top of the arch in 
an improved line of 
straight column 
presses illustrated at 

the right. 









ing at any point in the 16-in. 
stroke and of inching the slide, 
which is 24 x 35 in. and counter- 
balanced by two air cylinders 
shown at the top of the crown. 
Bed area is 50 x 43 in. Approxi- 
mate weight 150,000 lb. A direct 
connected motor drives the press. 





Laminated Couplings 


Of Improved Design 


MPROVED “Flexpin” couplings 

by Smith & Serrell, 62-A Wash- 
ington Street, Newark, N. J., have 
copper plated steel laminations 
which are held in a slotted keeper 
by hardened steel cross pins welded 
in place. The sliding ends, of in- 
creased length, are provided with 
thick phosphor bronze bearing 
strips welded to the outside spring 
laminations. Rectangular broached 
holes in hardened steel bushings re- 
ceive the sliding ends and are 
locked in position for easy removal. 
The improvements have been de- 
signed in a manner which permits 
that they may be installed in any 
of this type coupling manufactured 
by the company since 1925. 
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Continuous Automatic 


Transfer Press 


HE transfer press, illustrated 

at the right, has been added to 
the lines of the Waterbury Farrel 
Foundry & Machine Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. The more important 
specifications are: Working sta- 
tions, 5; distance between centers, 
3% in.; maximum blank diameter, 
2% in.; maximum width of metal 
for single row, 2% in.; for double 
row, 4% in.; feed 3 1/16 in.; maxi- 
mum depth of draw, % in.; stroke, 
1% in.; total pressure (all sta- 
tions) 50 tons; speed of flywheel, 
50 to 90 r.p.m.; floor space, 50 x 
78% in.; weight, 9000 lb. The ma- 
chine and tooling arrangement is 
adaptable for either light or heavy 
work, with knockout and strippers 
to suit job requirements. In opera- 
tion, the coil of strip metal is reel- 
supported directly in front of the 
first or blanking station. The strip 
passes through a lubricating box, 
over the blanking die and between 
feed rolls at the rear of the press. 
Blanks are pushed from the die to 
a transfer slide underneath, car- 
ried to the second station and lifted 
above the die level. A carry-bar 
with five pairs of gripping fingers, 


Hydraulic Feed Unit 
For Cut-off Equipment 


MPROVED machine design in 
cut-off equipment yuilt by Racine 
Tool & Machine Co., Racine, 
Wis., is illustrated below. The 
feed power supply is a hydraulic 
unit, complete in itself. It com- 





[™ hydraulic unit at the left, 








then carries the work from station 
to station and to a floor receptacle. 
The carry-bar is a part of the long 
die set employed and provides that 





prises a piston pump, single control 
lever and two graduated dials indi- 
eating feeds and pressures. No 
pipes nor connections are employed. 
A three-speed transmission is built- 
in and runs in oil. The bearing 
areas of the saw frame are so 
spaced that blade pressure tends to 
center the frame above the work. 
Table slots permit chips and com- 
pound to fall directly into a chip 


with its simple piston pump, is complete os to feed and pressure dials, control lever, etc. Its 
installation is at convenient operating height as shown at the right. 
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the tools for each job can be han- 
died as a unit with, it is said, a re- 
sultant saving in set-up time at a 
slight increase in tool cost. 


pan and away from all moving 
parts. Automatic features of the 
hydraulic feed provide for increased 
feed during the start and at the 
finish of round solid stock cutting. 
Machines are built for either belt 
or motor drive. In the case of 
motor drive, a 1%-hp. motor, driv- 
ing through two V-belts, is em- 
ployed in operating the 6 x 6 in. 
machine. 
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Thousands of Cars 
e388 


FINANCING OF RETAIL CAR SALES 





THIS WEEK ON THE 


Fall Show Plan, Already Having Stabilized 
Employment, Is Likely To Stay 


Detroit, Nov. 19. 


AR manufacturers always 
( have been one of the most 

progressive groups in all of 
American industry. Much of the 
progress which they have achieved 
can be attributed partly to their 
disregard for custom and tradi- 
tion. They are ready on almost any 
occasion to try something new and 
see whether it will work. 


Yet in all the years in which the 
industry went up on to the peaks 
and down into the valleys of pro- 
duction, no one seemed to think of 
the possibilities of introducing new 
cars except at the year end as one 
means of helping to level out oper- 
ations. Now that the untried has 
been tried and hasn’t proved the 
flop that some people thought it 
would be, manufacturers suddenly 
are beginning to wonder why they 


didn’t have the bright idea of fall: 


announcements a long time ago. 


The truth is that automobile 
shows around the country have not 
drawn the crowds which attended 
the shows last January, but that 
fact doesn’t mean so much. At 
New York, for instance, the Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford special ex- 
hibits, open to the public free of 
charge, affected adversely the at- 
tendance at Grand Central Palace, 
where adults paid 75c. to get in at 
night. Incidentally, one motor ex- 
ecutive points out that there is 
little excuse for charging people 
for admission to an automobile 
show, except possibly 10c. to keep 
too many children from cluttering 
up the space. In other words, peo- 
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ple are asked to pay for the priv- 
ilege of being subjected to high 
pressure arguments as to why they 
should buy a new car. Could any 
other industry get away with that 
practice? 


Another reason for the smaller 
crowds is that the new front-drive 
Cord is about the only surprise car 
in most shows this season, all the 
others looking considerably alike 
and differing only slightly in ap- 
pearance from 1935 models. This 
fact, however, wouldn’t stop a 
prospective customer from buying 
a new car after probably going for 
four or five years with an old ve- 
hicle. The difference between to- 
day’s car and the one of four years 
ago is amazing. 


So the paradox of fewer visitors 
to the shows but greatly increased 
buying as against early 1935 shows 
isn’t so hard to explain. Reports 
filtering into Detroit from various 
local shows confirm earlier impres- 
sions that actual buying is the best 
since 1929, with sales at the Detroit 
Show the past week amounting to 
more than one million dollars. 
What is more, people really are 
making new car purchases without 
reference to the shows. 


Fall introductions assuredly are 
a success from the standpoint of 
helping stabilize employment dur- 
ing what always has been con- 
sidered an off season. Detroit’s em- 
ployment is normal today, whereas 
in previous Novembers it has been 
one-third of normal. The parts in- 
dustry in September showed an in- 
crease of 33.5 per cent in produc- 


tive employment and 82.3 per cent 
in payrolls over the same month of 
1934, and October and November 
gains will be even more impres- 
sive. The president of one of the 
motor car industry’s largest cor- 
porations observed “off the record” 
the past week that he believed the 
new program of fall introductions 
will stick. 


General Motors To Move Ahead 
Spring Shows 


Everyone seems a bit dubious 
about what retail sales demand 
will be in the first two months of 
next year. Yet the industry doesn’t 
intend to sit back and do nothing 
about the situation. Individual 
manufacturers realize that they 
can’t let promotional efforts lapse 
between the present shows and the 
beginning of the spring season. 
General Motors, therefore, is un- 
derstood to be planning to move 
ahead its usual spring shows two 
months and probably will stage 
them in January, centering public 
interest again on automobiles just 
as one might expect that interest 
to be waning. The corporation will 
count on the public’s normal im- 
pulse to buy a car in the spring to 
sustain sales in March and April. 


While sales executives ponder 
over ways and means to inveigle 
people into purchasing cars the 
coming winter, production is being 
expanded beyond the industry’s 
wildest hopes. Ford has not devi- 
ated from its course of making 
80,000 cars and trucks this month 
and 100,000 next. Chevrolet is 








ASSEMBLY LINE 


committed to a total of 200,000 
cars for November and December. 
Chrysler is whipping up opera- 
tions at all its plants. 

In the lower medium-price field 
companies are prospering. Pontiac 
is up to 1000 cars a day and made 
9567 cars in the first 10 working 
days this month. Its assemblies in 
November are expected to be 19,- 
599 cars, setting a new monthly 
record for 1935. Pontiac’s retail 
deliveries in the first 10 days of 
November exceeded those in all of 
November of last year. Pontiac has 
a projected schedule of 18,000 cars 
for December. 


Lincoln dealers up to Nov. 15 
had placed orders for over 5000 
Lincoln-Zephyr cars to be delivered 
during December. Current produc- 
tion, which is limited by the num- 
ber of bodies available, is gradu- 
ally being increased. Hudson’s out- 
put this quarter is now put at 33,- 
500 cars, or 8500 cars higher than 
originally planned. 


Steel, especially flat-rolled prod- 
ucts, is pouring into southern 
Michigan by means of every sort 
of transportation agency. The 
paramount issue just now is get- 
ting deliveries, with the larger 
companies hammering away at the 
mills in an effort to secure ton- 
nage when they want it. Sheet 
mills supplying the automotive 
trade are generally booked to ca- 
pacity the remainder of this year, 
and in some cases are actually try- 
ing to dodge orders rather than 
solicit them. 


Chevrolet To Make Big Steel Buy 


Steel business has come from al- 
most all automotive companies in 
the last week, and large tonnages 
are looked for this week. The Chev- 
rolet Motor Co. at Flint is buying 
sheets this week for around 100,- 
000 cars for sheet metal parts 
made there. The purchase is ex- 
pected to be about 30,000 tons. 





Parts makers are now in the 
midst of negotiating contracts for 
the early months of 1936 with car 
manufacturers. General Motors is 
reported willing to sign contracts 
for the first quarter, but Chrysler 
would like to be covered for the 
entire first half. Both corpora- 
tions, apparently anticipating a 
possible rise in steel prices, are 
pressing for extension of current 
parts prices. The parts people are 
in a bad spot, because they don’t 
know yet what they are going to 
have to pay for steel next year. 


Ordinarily, parts makers have 
contracts from automobile com- 
panies covering six months’ re- 
quirements, but when the change 
was made to fall introductions, the 
original contract was for only 
three months. Numerous uncer- 
tain factors made short-term con- 
tracts desirable—possible changes 
in labor rates, effect on costs of 
social legislation, and the possibil- 
ity of advances in materials prices. 


In machinery, as in steel, the big 
problem at the moment continues 
to be the meeting of delivery prom- 
ises. Several important equipment 
builders declare that they could 
book a considerable amount of new 
business today if they could make 
reasonable deliveries, but their fac- 
tories are loaded with work until 
next March. 


Strike at Motor Products 


The only uncertain factor which 
might upset production calcula- 
tions is the labor situation. On 
Friday a minority of employees of 
Motor Products Corpn., mostly 
members of the Automotive Indus- 
trial Workers Association and of 
the Mechanics Educational Society, 
went on strike as the result of a 
dispute over rates arising from a 
shift over to a day-rate system 
from a piece-work system. The 
management shut down the plant 
rather than risk trouble between 
pickets and loyal employees. Motor 
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BY BURNHAM FINNEY 
Detroit Editor, The Irom Age 


Products occupies a vital spot in 
the industry. 


Several car companies are de- 
pendent on parts made by Motor 
Products and how much stock they 
have stored ahead is not known. 
One prominent automobile maker 
pulled the dies for its stampings 
out of the Motor Products factory 
over the week-end, taking them to 
its own plant, where production 
facilities are available. 


There is considerable apprehen- 
sion regarding the possibility that 
the strike may develop into a long 
struggle and involve other com- 
panies, thus disrupting car pro- 
duction at a time when it prom- 
ises to set a new fourth quarter 
record. The Mather Spring Co., 
Toledo, the employees of which 
struck recently, is reported to have 
closed up shop completely and dis- 
tributed its orders among competi- 
tors. Meanwhile its employees 
who have no income are the losers. 
Employees of Chevrolet at Toledo 
voted Sunday to return to work on 
Monday, when the plant opened 
with a smaller force, and to ask 
the management to ‘divide the 
available work. During a lay-off 
of one month, part of the equip- 
ment at Toledo was transferred to 
Saginaw, where transmission man- 
ufacture is about to start. 


The A.LW.A. is the union ‘rst 
organized at the Dodge plant, 
which claims 20,000 members, al- 
though the A. F. of L. and the in- 
dustry generally scoff at such high 
figures. The M.E.S. is understood 
to be only a shadow of its former 
self, so far as membership is con- 
cerned. 


The A.1.W.A., sometimes dubbed 
the “Father Coughlin union,” and 
the M.E.S. are to join forces with 
the Associated Automobile Work- 
ers of America (a split-off from 
the A. F. of L.) in a new national 
automobile union which will meet 
in constitutional convention in De- 
troit on Dee. 21. 
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When you buy new equipment.... 
remember that ground gears make 
any good machine better .......e.ee- 


Seven leading American manu- 
facturers of machine tools 
are now using ground gears. 


These companies are grinding their own gears, 
using Pratt & Whitney Hydraulic Gear Grinders. 
Several other concerns are having gears ground 
for them, and soon will install their own equip- 


ment for the work. 


These progressive companies have found gear 
srinding highly advantageous, and the only 
They have 


found big savings in assembly costs resulting 


solution to quiet, accurate gears. 


directly from gear grinding, because tear-downs 
to correct noisy gearing have been reduced to 


practically zero. 


This is the Pratt & Whitney 10” Hydraulic 
Gear Grinder for Spur and Helical Gears. 
We make three different machines designed 
for finishing various styles of gears. Two of 
them were shown in Cleveland, where they 
created much interest. All three are economical 
to use and produce results accurate to .0002". 


Practical ground gear applications are not 
limited to machine tools. All industry is looking 
to its gearing. The modern gear travels at high 
speed and transmits heavy loads. It has become 
a precision part. To function properly it should 
be ground. 


Many men still believe that gear tooth grind- 
ing increases the expense of producing a good 
gear. That is not true. Properly made, a 
ground gear need cost no more, and often costs 
less. There usually is sufficient saving in the 
simplified preliminary operations and heat 


treatment to offset the cost of grinding. 


May we show you the facts of gear grinding? 
We have a booklet on the subject which will 
interest you. It is sent free to any executive 


who will request it. 
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BY L. W. MOFFETT 


Resident Washington Editor, 
The Iron Age 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 19.— 
“Pigs is pigs” with the 


scholarly Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. ... Ergo, Mr. Wallace 
drew an analogy between the 1933 
slaughter of 6,000,000 pigs and 
controlled production of pig iron, 
approving the slaughter and lay- 
ing onus on the iron and steel 
industry. ... 


He did so, one suspects, because 
he is sweating under and attempt- 
ing to allay increasing consumer 
attack on the AAA control pro- 
gram and seeks to divert attention 
from mounting food costs. ... 
Wholesale pig murder is pictured 
as a virtue and blessing when 
compared with what Mr. Wallace 
calls the “pig iron reduction con- 
trol of the big steel companies in 
1933”. . . . The latter “was in 
principle one thousand times as 
damnable as the pig reduction cam- 
paign of 1933,” Mr. Wallace said, 
his delicate feelings of “economic 
planning” outraged. ... Farmers 
in the drouth year, 1934, he pointed 
out, produced 80 per cent of their 
1929 pig crop. ... And the iron 
and steel industry turned out in 
that year only 45 per cent of its 
pig iron output of 1929. ... Pig 
iron production in 1932, he said, 
was about 20 per cent of that in 
1929 and pig production in 1933 in 
pounds was 97 per cent of that of 
a a: 5 


“In other words,” said Mr. Wal- 
lace, “farmers cut pig production 
3 per cent while steel companies 
cut pig iron production 80 per 
cent. ... That sort of industrial 
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THIS WEEK IN 
WASHINGTON 


Secretary Wallace is informed of variations 
in the great pig family. 


Administrator Ickes also takes a shot at the 
steel industry, but has to give it a break to 
please organized labor 


‘Breathing spell’? for business faces growing 
opposition in Washington despite Secretary 


° 


Reciprocal trade agreement with Canada pro- 


° 


Roper’s oil pouring activities. 


° 


vides for lower duties on wide range of United 
States metal products going across the border. 


° 


° 


Legislative program for next session of Con- 
gress is almost certain to include 30-hr. week 


controversy. 


reduction program plowed millions 
of workers out into the streets. It 
is because of that industrial re- 
duction program that we have to 
spend billions for relief to keep the 
plowed-out workers from starva- 
= A 


Without quibbling with Mr. 
Wallace over the fact that the “pig 
iron reduction programs” of which 
he speaks so glibly included mer- 
chant furnaces and not merely 
steel works furnaces, this philoso- 
phy coming from a mind so keen 
as is Mr. Wallace’s is arresting. ... 
It smacks of soap box demagogy 
that is more characteristic of Mr. 
Wallace’s New Deal associates 
than himself... . 


There are at least several things 
that producers of pig iron did not 
do: They did not destroy metal, 
they did not receive subsidies from 
the Federal treasury at the ex- 
pense of taxpayers for curtailing 
output and certainly they never 
“plowed millions of workers out 
into the streets”. ... In the entire 
iron and steel industry in the peak 





production year of 1929 there was 
an average of 419,534 wage earn- 
ers with a total payroll of $730,- 
975,000, including only 24,960 
engaged at the blast furnaces, 
according to the Bureau of the 
Census. . . . And can anything 
more absurd be imagined than pig 
iron and steel makers “plowing” 
workers “out into the street”... . 
Actually they have maintained 
many workers they did not need 
in depression years and would have 
most gladly “plowed” all they could 
get into employment if markets 
made that possible both for hu- 
mane and profit reasons... . 


Would Mr. Wallace have makers 
of pig iron continue blast furnace 
operations when there is no de- 
mand for either the iron or steel? 
That process, if continued for long, 
would mean bankruptcy and in- 
creased unemployment. ... And 
it greatly over-simplifies blast fur- 
nace operation to indicate that it 
can be shut off and started like a 
spigot. ... Blowing in and blowing 
out a furnace, relining, etc., is a 
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more complicated and expensive 
matter than bunching or segregat- 
ing pigs for the purpose of in- 
creasing or decreasing produc- 
TION. « © « 


The so-called control of pig iron 
production is based on the natural 
forces, the law of demand and 
supply, a law which refuses to be 
outmoded even in the face of at- 
tempted brain trust “reforms”... . 
There is nothing to prevent the 
farmer from a like control in his 
crops, whether pigs, corn or wheat. 

Indeed, under- the new sys- 
tem of Government largesse, with 
its concomitant program of pig- 
slaughter, plow-under and no- 
planting, the control, interfered 
with by nature, got out of control. 

Imports have risen sharply, 
coal is being carried to Newcastle, 
and food costs have shot upward 
sharply. ... The pig devastation 
in fact has taken an ironical turn 
and the policy reversed so that the 
Government now proposes to pay 
farmers for raising more pigs in- 


Yet at the doors of the steel 
companies, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in his extremely difficult 
campaign against “consumer mis- 
understanding” .of AAA, lays 
blame for “millions of idle and 
the billions spent to keep the 
plowed-out workers from starva- 
tion” and he hopes “industry in 
future reduction programs will not 
find it desirable to plow millions 
of workers out of jobs”. ... His 
plea for cooperation between in- 
dustry and agriculture would imply 
there is antagonism between the 
two and reflects the growing habit 
of playing group against group. 
...+ It is only imaginative or wil- 
ful that industry can be pictured 
as having any such feeling toward 
agriculture. ... It would be worse 
than foolish if it did, for it real- 
izes thoroughly the tremendous 
value to itself of farm purchasing 
power. ... But the purchasing 
power is being built on false 
standards at the expense of other 
sections of the population. . . . 
And it is equally as foolish to say 
the manufacturer has a “subsidy” 
in the way of a protective tariff 
when as a matter of fact the 
farmer has much higher tariff 
protection. ... Protective rates of 
duties are essential to both in 
order to maintain American stand- 
ards of living, and that fact 
will be distressingly proved unless 
the tariff reduction obsession is 
brought to a quick halt. 


Tay ew 


Mr. Ickes Also Lights on Steel 


The Wallace outburst against 
the steel industry made a compan- 
lon piece to the attack on it by 


Harold L. Ickes, public works ad- 
ministrator, who found himself in 
hot water over the award of con- 
tracts for German sheet steel pil- 
ing for projects financed by PWA. 
; . Later, under the powerful 
force of organized labor, as well 
as other Government officials, the 
American Legion, and others, he 
had to back down and tell Presi- 
dent Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor that “every effort 
will be made to protect the legiti- 
mate interests of American manu- 
facturers”. .. . Losing votes from 
these sources was too alarming to 
contemplate. .. . 


But the habit of assailing “big 
business,” with the steel industry 
often chosen as the mark to shoot 
at, is seen in some Administration 
circles as having been overdone 
and not wholly desirable just at 
this time with a Presidential cam- 
paign under way... . 


vrTveyv 


Will Again Strive for 30-hr. Week 


Senator Black of Alabama has 
definitely stated he will resurrect 
his 30-hr. bill, with strong in- 
sistance on its passage being made 
by organized labor. ... There is 
much opposition to it in Congress 
and it likely will not be passed, 
but it will be a disturbing factor to 
a “breathing spell”. ... The Ad- 
ministration itself has shifted its 
position so often on legislative poli- 
cies that there is some concern lest 
it once more yield to organized 
labor’s demand and support the 
30-hr. bill, but it is generally be- 
lieved that it will not do so in this 
instance. . . . Bonus legislation is 
reported to have been promised the 
American Legion by the Adminis- 
tration and the generally accepted 
opinion is that it will be enacted 
providing for some modified form 
of payment involving perhaps §$2,- 
200,000,000... . 


Efforts again will be made to 
pass the Walsh Government con- 
tract bill, Administration inspired, 
though subsequently Administra- 
tion sources indicated it would not 
be pushed if industry adhered to 
code wages and hours. ... The 
bill would compel bidders on Gov- 
ernment business to maintain old 
NRA wages, hours, trade practices 
and employment relations. 
Another huge relief appropriation 
bill is likely, in view of the failure 
of the tremendous appropriations 
already made even to substantially 
restore constructive employment. 
... While it is expected that efforts 
will be made to recreate a strong 
NRA, it is doubted that they will 
get much further, if anywhere, 
than to enlarge powers of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. . . . So 
far as NRA officials are concerned, 
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that is the last thing they want to 
see done but they would like to see 
their own old Blue Eagle organi- 
zation restored to its former regi- 
menting powers. ... 


A halt will be called, it is to be 
assumed, if the wishes of Adminis- 
tration officials, such as Secretary 
Roper, prevail. . . . Some of his 
expressions, however, clash sharply 
with those of other officials in their 
tirade against big business. .. . 
For instance, measure these tirades 
against this statement made by 
Secretary Roper at the meeting of 
the grocery manufacturers: “I am 
convinced that if we are to be 
motivated primarily by the as- 
sumption that bigness must be 
penalized and restricted merely be- 
cause of its size, broad and pene- 
trating recovery will be impos- 
sible”. . . . That does not accord 
with the conception that big busi- 
ness must be broken down... . 
Certain it is that Secretary Roper 
has consistently sought, though 
without success, to let business 
have a greater voice than it has had 
in government. ... The most re- 
cent demonstration of that fact is 
seen in the invitations sent out to 
business men by Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce Ernest G. 
Draper “to come into my office 
frequently for a frank discus- 
sion of what you believe indus- 
try wants”. ... This is a sort of 
rival conference to that called for 
Dec. 9 by Major Berry for a pow- 
wow between industry and labor 
over the necessity of continuing 
NRA. ... 


Meanwhile New Dealers and 
labor have derived considerable 
satisfaction from the decision last 
week of Judge Elwood Hamilton at 
Louisville holding the Guffey- 
Snyder coal act constitutional. . . . 
They conceded, however, that the 
opinion was only preliminary to a 
decision by the Supreme Court in- 
asmuch as the act is headed for 
that court for final action. .. . 
Nevertheless, as the situation now 
stands, the score favors the New 
Deal. ... 


FF ar 


Highway and Grade 
Crossing Projects 


Announcement was made on 
Nov. 13 by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, Department of Agriculture, 
that detailed plans for 1249 high- 
way projects to cost $52,639,200 
and to be financed from the $200,- 
000,000 allocated for highways 
under the WPA program had been 
approved. Contracts for 529 of 
these projects at a cost of $21,399,- 
971 had been awarded and 280 
were under consideration. 


Under the $200,000,000 provided 
















































































































































































































































































































































































for elimination of grade crossings 
plans for 275 projects at a cost of 
$21,959,000 had been approved. 
Contracts for 121 of these projects 
at a cost of $7,507,984 had been 
awarded. Sixty-five of these proj- 
ects were under consideration. 


— Se. 


Navy Buys Shapes 

The Navy Department has 
awarded by lot 850 tons of shapes 
for seven destroyers to be built at 
Navy yards. 


The steel, in tons, was distrib- 
uted as follows: Carnegie-Iilinois 
Steel Corpn., 374; Bethlehem Steel 
Co., 25; A. M. Castle Co., 14%; 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpn., 12; 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, Inc., 
73%; Phoenix Iron Co., 42%; Jo- 
seph P. Cattie, 73%; Ross Gal- 
vanizing Co., 99; Enterprise Gal- 





vanizing Co., 314%; Penn Galvaniz- 
ing Co., 60, and Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co., 45. 
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ICC Suspends Proposed Wire 
Rods Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has suspended until June 
16, 1936, schedules proposing to es- 
tablish reduced rates on iron and 
steel rolled wire rods in carloads 
from Chicago and points west to 
north and south Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory, except rates proposed from 
Denver territory. 

The following rates per gross 
ton are illustrative: , 


To San Francisco and Los Angeles 


St. Kansas 

From Chicago Louis’ City 
Present ..... $22.50 $21.28 $20.16 
Proposed ....$14.30 $14.30 $14.30 





Differential Allowing for Purchase of 


Foreign Steel on PW/A Jobs is Raised 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 19.— 
\W/ the backdown of Adminis- 

trator Harold L. Ickes in 
raising the PWA differential from 
15 to 25 per cent with respect to 
the purchase of foreign materials 
has raised the question as to 
whether the new regulations will 
sufficiently protect domestic pro- 
ducers. The revised regulations 
are the outgrowth of vigorous pro- 
tests from organized labor and 
other sources against two awards 
for German steel piling. One award 
involves about 1300 tons for the 
Morehead City, N. C., terminal. 
The other requires 500 tons for 
the Queens approach to the Tri- 
borough bridge in New York. Both 
are financed by PWA. 


The change in regulations, made 
with White House approval, in 
addition to raising the differential 
to the same level as that main- 
tained by the Procurement Division 
of the Treasury Department, car- 
ries two supplementary provisions, 
One calls for investigation by the 
Treasury Department to determine 
whether foreign material is 
dumped or subsidized. The other 
provides for investigation by the 
Federal Trade Commission to find 
out whether there was collusive 
bidding by American producers. 
Mr. Ickes attacked steel manufac- 
turers for submitting what he said 
were identical bids. 


The revised regulations were 
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made known by Mr. Ickes in a 
letter last Wednesday to President 
William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor. It was a 
reply to the vigorous protest filed 
late on the preceding Monday with 
Mr. Ickes by Mr. Green against 
the German steel awards. 


The point has been made that in 
view of the Administration’s tariff- 
reducing policy, as reflected in its 
reciprocal trade agreements, it is 
doubted that it will take any action 
against dumping of steel or other 
materials from abroad. The point 
is also made that by reducing 
American tariff rates, the policy 
obviously narrows the differentials 
between the American and foreign 
prices. It is further contended that 
investigation as to dumping or 
subsidies likely would be so long 
drawn out as to be of little or no 
use in protecting domestic pro- 
ducers even if dumping or sub- 
sidies were proved. 


Instead of the new regulations 
being adequate, it is the general 
opinion that the barring of the use 
of foreigh materials on Govern- 
ment-financed projects will be due 
to popular resentment against their 
use, particularly on the part of 
labor. Plainly it was this resent- 
ment, and certainly not any re- 
gard for the domestic steel indus- 
try, that brought about the revised 
regulations. The broadsides, how- 
ever, reached beyond those coming 


from labor. They came from civic 
organizations, Mayor LaGuardia, 
the American Legion, the Nationa! 
Association of Manufacturers, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and other sources. 
Even some high Government 
officials, including Secretary of 
Commerce Roper, protested strong- 
ly to Mr. Ickes against the German 
steel awards. 

President Roosevelt showed irri- 
tation when asked if he approved 
the “change in PWA policy.” He 
declared emphatically that there 
was no change in the policy of the 
Government with regard to the 
purchase of foreign materials. He 
said it was a change in percentage, 
not in policy. When a newspaper 
says that any department of the 
Government has changed its policy 
with regard to the purchase of 
foreign materials, it is guilty of 
deliberate mispresentation, the 
President declared. 

The President pointed out that 
Mr. Ickes definitely stated that the 
policy of the Government is not 
and never was to buy foreign mate- 
rial. He said that if it was found 
that a foreign government was 
subsidizing foreign bidders on 
American projects, this country 
would operate against acceptance 
of foreign bids. Investigation of 
the matter of subsidies or dump- 
ing will be made by the Treasury 
Department. The matter of alleged 
collusion among American bidders. 
it was stated, will be investigated 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 
The charges will be presented by 
Mr. Ickes. 


The President also said that he 
did not believe the award for Ger- 
man steel for the Triborough 
Bridge could be stopped. He point- 
ed out that it involves only about 
$19,000 as against $44,000,000, the 
cost of the bridge. The PWA dif- 
ferential was raised to 25 per cent, 
the President said, when it was 
found that the 15 per cent was 
inadequate to protect domestic stee! 
makers. Previously both the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Ickes insisted that 
the 15 per cent differential plus 
the tariff duty should be enough 
protection for the American steel 
industry. Even the 25 per cent 
differential plus duty would be in- 
sufficient protection in the case of 
the German and American bids on 
the Morehead City and Triborough 
bridge projects, if Mr. Ickes is cor- 
rect in his contention that the Ger- 
man bids were 47 per cent in one 
case and 52 per cent in the other 
lower than the American bids. The 
steel industry, however, has in- 
sisted the lowest domestic bids 
were only 22 per cent above the 
German bids. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 





New Developments in Foundry 


Equipment A\re Described 


ments in the foundry equip- 

ment field were outlined at 
the monthly meeting of the North- 
eastern Ohio Chapter, American 
Foundrymen’s Association, held at 
the Cleveland Club, Cleveland, 
Nov. 14, 


The program consisted of short 
talks, many of them illustrated, by 
representatives of equipment man- 
ufacturers. This was a departure 
from the usual program of having 
discussions of subjects relating to 
various phases of foundry opera- 
tion. “Twelve speakers described 
briefly the products of their re- 
spective companies, many of which 
represented new developments, A. 
J. Tuseany, secretary, Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, presided. 

Outstanding features of two new 
molding machines brought out by 
the Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
were described by Leon F. Miller, 
sales engineer of that company. 
One is a machine with automatic 
control of the jolt and squeeze, 
having an increased speed. This 
machine, it was stated, has pro- 
duced from 90 to 120 molds per 
hour in operation. The second ma- 
chine, which has just been brought 
out, is a jolt roll-over machine 
for jobbing and semi-production 
work. 


Improvements in shake-out vi- 
brators were announced by W. E. 
Naylor, chief engineer, Beardsley 
& Piper Co., Chicago. Improve- 
ments in the Simpson sand mixer 
were described by W. C. Packard, 
assistant sales manager, National 
Engineering Co., Chicago. The im- 
proved features can be used with 
present machines as replacements. 


Improvements in the wearing 
parts of the Wheelabrator were 


N EW and important develop- 


announced by Elmer A. Rich, vice- 
president in charge of sales, Amer- 
ican Foundry Equipment Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind., who pointed out 
that the cost of cleaning castings 
has been reduced by the use of this 
machine. Indicating the capacity, 
he said that the machine had 
cleaned 3 tons of hard malleable 
iron castings per hour. The ma- 
chine is now also being used for 
cleaning billets, tubing, sheets and 
plates. 


Operation of sand testing equip- 
ment for permeability, strength, 
uniformity and other qualities was 
explained by H. W. Dietert, presi- 
dent, Harry W. Dietert Co., Chi- 
cago. 

The Pangborn airless Rotoblast 
cleaning barrel and the Pangborn 
Norbide long-wear blast nozzle 
were described by P. J. Potter, 
vice-president, Pangborn Corpn., 
Hagerstown, Md. 

The use of metal abrasive in 
cleaning castings was discussed by 
O. C. Sabin, secretary, Steelblast 
Abrasives Co., Cleveland. 


F. A. Eberling, sales manager, 
W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
described the construction and op- 
eration of the Sly master blast 
mill. 


Information regarding the 
Brackelsberg furnace was given by 
M. F. Becker, sales engineer, Whit- 
ing Corpn., Harvey, Ill. He said 
that 12 of these furnaces are now 
in operation in this country or soon 
will be. While all the furnaces 
now operating are fired with pul- 
verized coal, there will soon be some 
that will be oil-fired. Furnaces 
are being used for melting malle- 
able and gray iron and special 
steel, and one in operation a little 
over a year has melted 6500 tons 
of metal. Borings and turnings, he 
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said, are being melted in one of 
these furnaces at a cost of $2.75 to 
$3.25 per ton. 

A new abrasive cut-off machine 
was described by Leicester S. 
Lewis, vice-president, Tabor Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Cooling molding sand was the 
subject of a talk by H. L. McKin- 
non, secretary, C. O. Bartlett & 
Snow Co., Cleveland, who stated 
that one of the numerous problems 
in a modern production foundry is 
the dissipation of heat from mold- 
ing sand that is used frequently. 
In some of the newer installa- 
tions that operate automatically, 
air and water are used in proper 
proportions to reduce the sand to 
the required temperature for re- 
use when the same job is going 
through the foundry, and with this 
equipment sand can be delivered 
at any desired temperature. 


The use of covered and insulated 
ladles is of advantage in that they 
result in a saving of heat and the 
meta] is poured at more even tem- 
perature, declared W. J. Knappe, 
sales manager, Modern Equipment 
Co., Port Washington, Wis. He 
claimed that a covered ladle will 
hold the heat three times as long 
with the same heat loss as one that 
is not covered, and said the use of 
covered ladles will permit the 
handling of metal in larger ladles. 


Alabama Coal 
Strike Settled 


HE strike of coal miners in 
Alabama, which had kept about 
18,000 men idle since Sept. 23, 
was brought to an end with the 
resumption of work on Nov. 19. 
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- IVE sessions featuring 16 or 
more technical papers and dis- 
cussions, a welding and cut- 
ting forum, an industrial drama, 
and a business meeting made up 
the program of the 3€th annual 
convention of the International 
Acetylene Association, held at the 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Nov. 
12-15. 


The address of welcome was 
made by Dr. W. E. Wickenden, 
president, Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland, and the key- 
note address, on the “Spirit of 
American Enterprise,” was by 
Merle Thorpe, editor, Nation’s 
Business, Washington. 


Topics at the technical sessions 
included: metallurgy of welding 
and cutting; piping and pressure 
vessels; transportation; and safety. 
In addition to reports and elec- 
tion of officers, the business meet- 
ing featured the 1935 technical re- 
port of the association’s oxyacety- 
lene committee, which is now 
headed by E. V. David, Air Reduc- 
tion Sales Co., New York. 


Morehead Medal Awarded 


The Morehead Medal for 1934 
was awarded to Worthy Channing 
Bucknam for outstanding accom- 
plishments in the development of 
oxyacetylene welding and cutting 
apparatus, particularly motor- 
driven welding and cutting ma- 
chines. Presentation was made by 
H. B. Pearson, Compressed Indus- 
trial Gases, Inc., past president of 
the association. 


Mr. Bucknam’s first work in con- 
nection with acetylene was in 1902, 
when he developed a pressure type 
acetylene generator for use in pre- 
heating the vaporizer on the Stan- 
ley steam automobile. Later, with 
a Boston company, he developed a 
line of oxyacetylene welding and 
cutting torches. 
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C. O. EPPERSON 
President, 
International 


Acetylene 
Association 


His major contribution to the 
oxyacetylene industry was the de- 
velopment in 1912-1913 of a series 
of motor-driven oxyacetylene 
welding and cutting machines. He 
is said to have been the first to 
develop a universal cutting ma- 
chine capable of cutting any de- 
sired shape, regular or irregular. 
Universal movement of the cutting 
torch was accomplished by an ap- 
plication of the pantograph prin- 
ciple. Movement of the torch was 
controlled by a motor-driven trac- 
ing wheel, guided by the operator 
along the line of a blueprint or 
drawing of the shape to be cut. 
In another type of machine Mr. 
Bucknam employed a magnetized 
tracing roller guided by a steel 
templet as a means of controlling 
the torch movement. He also de- 
veloped the first practical portable 
torch cutting machine. Subse- 
quent inventions covered a wide 


Acetylene Association HoldgFot 
Metallurgy Has Promineng Plac 


range of machines for special pur- 
poses. 


Invited to Attend London 
Congress 


Representing the British Acety- 
lene Association, A. Bede Har- 
rower, British Oxygen Co., Ltd., 
London, extended an invitation to 
I.A.A. members to attend the 12th 
International Congress of Acety- 
lene Welding and Allied Industries, 
to be held in London next June. 
In this connection he read a num- 
ber of messages from prominent 
British and European members of 
the industry. 

The 1936 Congress marks the 
centenary of the discovery of acety- 
lene, as a gas, by Davy in 1836. 
In addition to technical sessions, a 
program of social activities, and 
a visit to two of the London works 
of the British Oxygen Co., are 
being arranged. 


Flame Control Important In Welding 
High Chromium Steels 


NE of the outstanding techni- 

cal papers at the meeting was 
on the “Welding and Cutting of 
High Chromium Steels,” by W. J. 
Priestley, vice-president, Electro 
Metallurgical Co., New York. It 
was presented at the session de- 
voted to the metallurgy of weld- 
ing and cutting, the chairman of 
which was A. E. Gibson, vice- 
president, Wellman Engineering 
Co., Cleveland. 

Flame control is very important 
in welding high chromium steels, 
he said. The most satisfactory 
flame adjustment is a neutral one, 
with no excess of either oxygen or 
acetylene. 

Chromium metal is easily oxi- 
dized when molten. Furthermore, 
the oxide is very infusible, with 


the result that when formed dur- 
ing welding it will act as an in- 
sulating blanket between the flame 
and the work, and care must be 
taken to keep the amount formed 
as small as possible. Use of a flux 
with a high solvent power for 
chromium oxide is essential. Care- 
ful flame control plus minimum of 
puddling and no excess heating 
will keep the amount of oxide low, 
and by using a special flux, the 
objection to chromium oxide forma- 
tion may be practically eliminated. 

Mr. Priestley classified the high 
chromium and stainless steels 
broadly as follows: (1) Steel con- 
taining 4 to 7 per cent chromium, 
with or without additional ele- 
ments, as molybdenum or tung- 
sten; (2) steels containing from 12 
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to 30 per cent chromium; and (3) 
steels containing from 18 to 30 
per cent chromium and from 8 to 
12 per cent nickel. 


Air-Hardening Complicates 
Welding 


Early experience with welding 
the 4 to 7 per cent chromium steels 
indicated that these steels were air- 
hardening, with the result that the 
weld metal and particularly the 
zone adjacent to the weld became 
hardened. The air-hardening was 
often accompanied by brittleness 
which complicated the welding, 
sometimes requiring expensive 
preheating or annealing procedures 
to prevent failure during and after 
welding. Since the air-hardening 
property of these steels was known 
to be due to the presence of 
chromium carbide, an extensive in- 
vestigation was made to find other 
elements, with a marked affinity 
for carbon, which would “lock up” 
that troublesome element in a form 
that would make it unharmful. 
The two semi-rare elements, colum- 
bium and titanium, were found 
particularly effective for this pur- 
pose. 

The addition of columbium or 
titanium to these steels prevents 
air-hardening, and greater duc- 
tility is obtained even in the as- 
rolled condition. It improves the 
welding properties. The 4 to 7 
per cent chromium steels may be 
satisfactorily welded with a rod 
containing columbium and 6 to 8 
per cent chromium. 

The presence of either colum- 
bium or titanium was also said to 
reduce the annealing time to 
minutes instead of hours often re- 
quired for steels not bearing these 
elements. Because of this effect, 
marked improvement in ductility 
can be obtained in the weld by a 
simple blowpipe anneal. 
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W. C. BUCKNAM 


Recipient of the 
Morehead Medal for 
1934 


Steels containing less than about 
14 per cent chromium also have 
air-hardening tendencies. Presence 
of columbium or titanium in these 
steels reduces this, makes them 
more amenable to hot working and 
forming operations, improves their 
physical properties after welding, 
and therefore, widens their field 
of application. 


Welding of Stainless Steels 


The welding problem encoun- 
tered in the chromium nickel aus- 
tenitic steels, of which 18-8 is most 
typical, is also due to harmful 
effects of carbon, but in this case 
it is not that of air-hardening. 
Carbides are formed along the 
grain boundaries, and this pro- 
motes susceptibility to intergranu- 
lar corrosion. These carbides form 





OFFICERS ELECTED 


Election of officers resulted in 
the naming of C. O. Epperson, 
Keith Dunham Co., Chicago, pres- 
ident, and C. D'Witt Gibson, Air 
Reduction Sales Co., New York, 
vice - president. Henry Booth, 
Shawinigan Products Corpn., New 
York, and H. F. Reinhard, 30 East 
Forty-second Street, New York, 
were renamed treasurer and sec- 
retary respectively. 


E. L. Mills, Bastian-Blessing Co., 
Chicago, was elected to the board 
of directors and A. J. Fausek, 
Modern Engineering Co., St. Louis, 
and E. H. Smith, Commercial Gas 
Co., Minneapolis, were reelected 
to the Board. 


W. S. Topping, chief inspector, 
Bureau of Explosives, New York, 
and A. Bede Harrower, joint gen- 
eral secretary of the |2th Inter- 
national Congress of Acetylene 
Welding and Allied Industries, 
were reelected to honorary mem- 
bership in the association. 
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when the steel is held for a time 
within a certain temperature 
range. 


Columbium or titanium serves as 
a stabilizer for the carbon in the 
steel and prevent structural 
changes that otherwise would take 
place when the steel is held for a 
time in the temperature range be- 
tween 500 and 1400 deg. F. The 
harmful effect of welding heat on 
the zones adjacent to the weld is 
therefore eliminated. This means 
that heat treatment after welding 
is unnecessary to secure full cor- 
rosion resistance. 


Since columbium is not lost from 
the weld during the welding oper- 
ation, it was said to be more satis- 
factory to use a welding rod con- 
taining columbium instead of 
titanium, regardless of what stab- 
ilizing element is used in the base 
metal. Presence of columbium does 
not complicate welding with the 
oxyacetylene flame. Columbium 
was said to be especially beneficial 
because it counteracts the 0.02 to 
0.04 per cent of carbon which is 
picked up during welding. 

The presence of columbium in 
the welding rod necessitates no 
changes in procedure from that 
used on ordinary 18-8 stainless 
steel. The principle of a neutral 
flame and sufficient flux should be 
strictly followed. With columbium- 
treated plates and rod, backhand 
welding can be utilized to avoid the 
distortion that other methods of 
welding sometimes produce. With 
this technique the weld metal and 
adjacent zones are held at a dull 
red temperature longer than by the 
usual forehand method. This need 
not be considered when columbium- 
bearing plates and rods are used, 
since the welding zone is amply 
protected. 


E. E. Thum, editor, Metal Prog- 
ress, ably discussed Mr. Priestley’s 
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paper, enlarging on the subject, 
particularly some of the higher 
alloys. The present trend in in- 
dustry is the development of spe- 
cial compositions for special pur- 
poses, he said. 


Gas Welding Aluminum and 
Its Alloys 


Factors to be considered when 
applying welded aluminum con- 
struction were outlined by G. O. 
Hoglund, supervisor of welding, 
Aluminum Co. of America, New 
Kensington, Pa., at the same ses- 
sion. 

The technique of making welds 
in aluminum is not amenable to 
descriptive writing, said Mr. Hog- 
lund. To do welding properly, the 
“feel” of the metal must be ac- 
quired by practice. That the proc- 
ess is not difficult is proved by the 
ease with which personnel familiar 
witk the welding art have adapted 
themselves to welding aluminum. 

There is apparent in industry, 
however, a need for a wider knowl- 
edge of the characteristics of the 
aluminum alloys, as affected by 
welding. This is not surprising, 
Mr. Hoglund said, as the aluminum 
industry has grown much faster 
than such knowledge could be dis- 
seminated and absorbed. 


Commercially pure aluminum, 
designated as the 2S, is readily 
weldable by either the fusion or re- 
sistance methods. Another alloy 
of aluminum and 1.25 per cent 
manganese (3S) is also widely 
used on welded applications. These 
two materials are known as “com- 
mon” alloys and are not amenable 
to heat treatment. 


Only two of the heat treatable 
alloys, namely, 51S and 53S, are 
adaptable to practical fusion weld- 
ing methods. 


Aluminum Factory Sash 


A number of interesting applica- 
tions of welded aluminum in the 
architectural field, in brewery and 
dairy equipment, in transportation 
and in chemical handling equip- 
ment were illustrated by slides. 
Use of the 53S alloy as a material 
for factory sash was said to be 
a promising recent development. 
Brewery applications included a 
beer barrel, using the 53S alloy. 
Milk cans are also being made from 
the 53S alloy; a 10-gal. milk can 
was said to weigh 13 lb. 


Welded aluminum in the trans- 
portation field includes truck tanks. 
A gasoline tank for buses is a 
recent development. It has capac- 
ity for 50 gal. and weighs only 
33 Ib. 


Notable applications in the rail- 
road field include tank cars for 
acetic acid, aluminum being used 
for light weight, but mainly for 
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resistance of the metal to coro- 
sive action. These are made from 
3S plate and the heavy gages used 
(up % in.) require close control 
of welding. Welders are required 
to pass qualification tests for this 
type of work which conform to 
regulations set up by the A.S.M.E. 
for unfired pressure vessels. 


Two tanks 28 ft. in diameter and 
33% ft. high for the storage of 
acetic acid are perhaps the largest 
welded aluminum vessels that have 
been made. They are made from 
38 plate ranging from 3/16 to % 
in. thick. 


Because of the many variable 
factors influencing the design and 
fabrication of welded aluminum 
vessels, consultation with experi- 
enced manufacturers is advised be- 
fore attempting specific jobs. 


Hydrocarbon Fuel Gases for 
Cutting 

In a paper on “Hydrocarbon 
Fuel Gases for Cutting,” Dr. G. V. 
Slottman, combustion engineer, 
Air Reduction Sales Co., presented 
data to show that economy in the 
use of the saturated hydrocarbons 
as preheating fuels for steel cut- 
ting in place of acetylene depends 
on the price of oxygen, and that 
under the prevailing price struc- 
ture such use is uneconomical. 


Use of a city gas, natural gas, 
propane and acetylene, burned in 
a variety of commercially available 
oxy-fuel gas cutting torches in 
cutting % to 4-in. mild steel plate 
has been studied. These studies 
have entailed an investigation of: 
(1) effect of the oxygen-fuel gas 
mixing ratio on the rate of heat- 
ing; (2) comparison of the rates 
of heating of various oxy-hydro- 
carbon flames; (3) study of the 
cutting oxygen requirements; and 
(4) study of the total oxygen con- 
sumptions required to produce 
equivalent cuts in steel with these 
various hydrocarbons as heating 
gases. 


The data in the paper were 
said to prove three points. These 
are: “(1) that per unit of heat de- 
veloped, oxy-acetylene flames pre- 
heat steel faster than any other 
commercially available fuel gas; 
(2) that per unit of heat developed, 
acetylene requires the least amount 
of oxygen for its combustion; and 
(3) that where equivalent cuts are 
made in steel, the total oxygen 
consumption with acetylene is con- 
siderably less than with any other 
fuel gas.” 


Studies Effect of Oxy-Acetylene 
Cutting of Steel Plate 


Results of comparative tests to 
determine the relative effect of 


flame cutting on steels other than 
the A.S.T.M. structural type, %4-in. 
thick, previously reported on, were 
outlined by J. H. Zimmerman, 
assistant professor of mechanical 
engineering, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

In selecting the steels to be in- 
vestigated, it was deemed advis- 
able to choose steels having as 
much variation in metallurgical 
history as possible, in order to 
determine any existing relations 
between steel making and reactions 
to flame cutting. The four steels 
were: (a) fully killed, -A.S.T.M. 
A7 bridge steel; (b) semi-killed, 
A.S.T.M. A9 building steel; (c) 
semi-killed A.S.T.M. A70 flange 
steel; and (d) rimmed, A.S.T.M. 
A70 flange steel. Plate thicknesses 
were %, 1 and 2 in. 


The test schedule adopted as 
sufficient to bring out any impor- 
tant differences in the reactions of 
the 12 test plates to machine cut- 
ting involved: Hardness tests; 
macro and micro-structure study; 
and bend tests. 


As to hardness it was said that 
in general there was no signifi- 
eant difference in the four steel 
types. Earlier work with steels 
of this type was said to have shown 
that the surface hardening effect 
of flame cutting was appreciably 
less drastic than the correspond- 
ing effects of either shearing or 
friction sawing. 


No Structural Changes 


The macro-structure, established 
by deep etching a polished trans- 
verse surface including the cut 
edge for the full plate thickness, 
was used to bring out comparative- 
ly the heat effects accompanying 
flame cutting of the 12 test plates. 
In this respect there was no out- 
standing difference in the appear- 
ance of the four plate types. The 
depth of the effect was found to 
be only a few hundredths of an 
inch in any case, with only slightly 
increased penetration as the plate 
thickness was multiplied. Exami- 
nation of specimens prepared for 
microscopic study disclosed no im- 
portant differences in the struc- 
tural changes in the four plates. 


The typical color bands or heat 
effects appearing on the top sur- 
face of the flame cut plates, fre- 
quently considered to be represen- 
tative of the extent to which the 
metal near the flame cut has been 
“burned” or damaged, were studied. 
This color effect was found to be 
merely a surface phenomenon hav- 
ing no relation to the extent to 
which the metal adjacent to the 
eut surface had been disturbed 
metallurgically. 


The bend tests were said to 
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indicate generally high ductility of 
the flame cut surfaces. 

In general the four steels have 
been found to react to the machine 
flame cutting process in an essen- 
tially similar manner, and in- 
creased plate thicknesses have been 
found to be accompanied by rela- 
tively small increase in the distur- 
bances of the metal adjacent to the 
machine flame-cut surface. 


Shape Cutting Widely Applied in 
Railroad Shops 


Some 250 items are manufac- 
tured with marked savings on 
shape cutting machines in the loco- 
motive and car shops of the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line Railroad, according 
to James Grant, superintendent of 
motive power, whose paper on 
“Shape Cutting of Locomotive and 
Car Parts” was one of the out- 
standing contributions to the ses- 
sion devoted to transportation. 


Proper location of shape cutting 
machines was emphasized, as well 
as the importance of installing 
the proper type of preheating and 
normalizing furnaces. A furnace 
known in railroad circles as the 
car bottom type was said to be 
most suitable. 


In discussing selection of cut- 
ting machine operators, Mr. Grant 
said that young men with some 
experience either as blacksmiths 
or machinists generally make the 
best operators. A good welder 
does not always make a good shape 
cutting machine operator. The 
operator should be able to read 
blueprints and know the heats re- 
quired for the different metals 
that he shapes out. He should be 
able to make his own templets. 


Mr. Grant enumerated briefly a 
number of interesting shape cut- 
ting machine operations performed 
in his company’s locomotive and 
car shops. Manufacture of loco- 
motive main and side rods has been 
simplified and costs almost halved 
with the help of the machine. Cut 
steel cross-heads are now standard 
on many roads, these being cut 
from a solid steel billet. They can 
be finished complete at less cost, 
and are believed to be capable of 
lasting the life of the locomotive. 


Accurate Cuts Save Machining 


It was stated that in the manu- 
facture of locomotive valve motion 
parts, such as eccentric crank 
arms, eccentric rods, combination 
levers, etc., there is a great field 
for the shape cutting machine. 
These rods and levers can be cut 
out so accurately that about the 
only machine work necessary is 
finishing between the jaws and 
drilling and reaming out the holes 
for the pins and bushings. The 


time saving for the blacksmith and 
machine shops on this class of 
work is inestimable; and there is 
also a large saving on cutting 
tools, especially the wear and tear 
on drills, reamers and milling cut- 
ters. 


The shape cutting machine was 
said to be a great producer in car 
rebuilding and construction work. 
When a number of plates of the 
same pattern are required for steel 
car construction, templets are 
made, the plates are stacked in 
quantities and cut off a number 
at a time. Uniformity in size and 
excellent finish of edge are advan- 
tages, and much time is saved as 
compared with the former prac- 
tice of shearing individual plates. 


The shape cutting machine also 
permits using up the wastage cut 
from billets when making different 
forgings, and thus very little pur- 
chased iron and steel goes to the 
scrap pile. Hexagon nuts in all 
sizes over 2% in., for example, are 
made from these pieces of billets. 
The blacksmith shop draws out the 
slab to the required thickness of 
the nut; and the cutting machine 
does the rest. Even the hole.is cut 
out so that the nut can go right to 
the tapping machine. Piston rod 
nuts 4% in. in diameter which had 
been purchased finished at a cost 
of $5.00 each are now said to be 
made with the aid of the cutting 
machine for 98c. each. 


Gas Welded Pressure Vessel 


Fabrication of a class I pressure 
vessel by gas welding was de- 
scribed by G. W. Plinke, director of 
research, Henry Vogt Machine Co., 
Louisville, Ky., at the session de- 
voted to piping and pressure ves- 
sels. Dr. D. S. Jacobus, advisory 
engineer, Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
New York, presided. 


The vessel is 5 ft. 6 in. in di- 
ameter, 13 ft. long and has a wall 
thickness of lin. It was designed 
for a working pressure of 250 Ib. 
per sq. in. Previous to fabrication 
the company had made extensive 
investigations relating to the pos- 
sibility of oxy-acetylene welding 
for fabricating pressure vessels to 
meet class I requirements. The 
investigations included experi- 
ments with types of grooves; the 
type and proper regulation of the 
welding flame; and the effect of 
subsequent heat treatment for 
grain refinement. 


Hold Welding and Cutting 
Forum 


“Profits of Progress,” an indus- 
trial drama in four acts, with a 
cast made up of members of the 
association, was presented to an 
audience of more than 1250 at the 
music hall of the Cleveland Civic 


Auditorium on the evening of Nov. 
12, A feature of last year’s meet- 
ing, this dramatic sketch was re- 
peated by request. 


A new feature of this year’s con- 
vention was the Welding and Cut- 
ting Forum held Nov. 13 in the 
auditorium of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. The at- 
tendance, numbering more than 
1000, included proprietors of weld- 
ing shops, engineers, welding su- 
perintendents, foremen, and weld- 
ing operators in the Cleveland 
district. 

The program was said to have 
been developed from questions fre- 
quently asked the association’s 
technical committees and the en- 
gineering departments of member 
companies. It was divided into 
five parts, as follows: Funda- 
mental data on the production, 
qualities and uses of materials em- 
ployed in the oxy-acetylene proc- 
ess; hand cutting, machine cutting 
and the oxygen lance; oxy-acety- 
lene welding, including identifica- 
tion of metals and demonstrations 
of recent welding techniques; safe 
practices; and destructive and 
non-destructive testing of welds 
and welded structures. Music was 
provided between each part to per- 
mit rearrangement of the stage 
setting. 


Lectures were by J. J. Crowe, 
engineer in charge apparatus re- 
search and development, Air Re- 
duction Sales Co., and president of 
the American Welding Society; A. 
B. Kinzel, chief metallurgist, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Research 
Laboratories, and chairman of the 
iron and steel division of the 
A.LM.E.; J. I. Banash, consult- 
ing engineer and past president of 
the National Safety Council; and 
W. B. Browning, Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago. Not only were the 
lectures highly educational, but 
with the actual demonstrations on 
a large stage, they were unusually 
effective in manner of presenta- 
tion. 





Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., Elmira, N. Y., 
has appointed Frank De Witt & Co., 5736 
Twelfth Street, Detroit, as its representa- 
tive in lower peninsula of Michigan, in- 
cluding Detroit. 





W. A. Voell Machinery Co., 332 West 


lathes and Delta tools, is opening display 
rooms at 1583 North Sixteenth Street, Mil- 
waukee. 





The Lantz Iron & Steel Co. is moving 
its Cleveland office to 1372 Build- 
ing, under management of Benjamin L. 
Newman. 
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ASHINGTON, Nov. 19.— 

Effective Jan. 1, 1936, the 

reciprocal tariff agreement 
between the United States and 
Canada provides for reduced Cana- 
dian duties on a broad range of 
iron and steel and machinery prod- 
ucts. Concessions granted in Amer- 
ican duties on products used by the 
iron and steel industry include 
dead-burned refractory materials, 
ferromanganese, ferrosilicon, fer- 
rotitanium, ferrovanadium and 
ferrouranium. Canadian products 
found on the free list include co- 
balt and cobalt ore, crude artificial 
abrasives and nickel ore. 


Under the terms of the agree- 
ment the United States is granted 
most-favored-nation treatment by 
Canada. This gives the United 
States intermediate tariff rates on 
products shipped to Canada on the 
long list of items affected, and re- 
moves it from the highest brackets 
heretofore prevailing under gen- 
eral rates. The intermediate rates 
are the next to the lowest Cana- 
dian rates. The reduced Canadian 
rates on United States iron and 
steel and machinery are lower than 
those heretofore paid by any non- 
British country. The lowest are 
the preferential rates granted to 
British countries under the Ottawa 
agreement, . 


The Canadian concessions to the 
United States fall into four gen- 
eral groups, and go beyond tariff 
reductions, for they remove the 
Canadian system of arbitrary val- 
uations applied on many commod- 
ities. In addition to including this 
latter important concession, by 
which Canada applied assessments 
exceeding the invoice value of im- 
ported goods, Canadian concessions 
include: 

Direct duty reductions on the af- 
fected items, commodity by commodity. 

The grant to the United States on 
all other commodities of the lowest 
rates now or hereafter paid by any 
non-British country (these are com- 
monly referred to as “most-favored- 
nation” rates) in place of higher “gen- 
eral” rates. 


Reductions in American tariff duties 
granted under the agreement were as 
follows: 


Dead-burned basic refractory ma- 
terial containing 6 per cent or more 
of lime and consisting chiefly of mag- 
nesia and lime, reduced from 30 to 
27% per cent. 


Ferromanganese, containing not less 
than 4 per cent carbon on manganese 
content, reduced from 1%c. per Ib. to 
15gc. per Ib. 


Ferrosilicon, 






containing at least 8 ~ 
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Canadian Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Reduces lron, Steel and Machinery Duties 


per cent but less than 30 per cent of 
silicon, reduced from 2c. per Ib. to 
1%c. per Ib., silicon content. 


Ferrotitanium, ferrovanadium and 


ferrouranium, reduced from 25 per 
cent to 15 per cent ad valorem. 


Reductions granted by Canada 


in duties on American iron and 


steel lines included raw materials, 
such as magnesite, ferrosilicon, 
ingots, semi-finished and finished 
lines. Ingots were placed on the 
free list, compared with the pres- 
ent rate of 5 per cent. Bars, rods, 
steel, tin plate, shapes, rails, 
billets, sheets, hoops, bands, strip 
plates, castings, wire products, 
cast iron and steel pipe, seamless 
tubes, automobiles, agricultural 
implements, automobiles, trucks, 
internal combustion engines and 
hardware items make up part of 





REDUCTIONS IN DUTIES ON IRON AND STEEL AND MACHINERY MADE 
BY CANADA UNDER RECIPROCAL AGREEMENT WITH 


THE UNITED STATES 


Wire of all metals and kinds, n.o.p..... 
Wire, tmswmlated. sv cicss sss. Sane eee 
Wwe, CWHUBE Dirac cccccsswosece eee 
Wwe Cloth’ Gib ec tC RE i ieee 
Mfrs. of brass or copper, n.0.p.......... 
Screws of brass, copper, n.o.p.: 

Ca) Weed Demmi iis (shaves es tila ce 

(b) Machine and other screws....... 
Ingais, etc., under 3c. Ib. for steel mfg. . 


Bars and rods; billets I. and S, under 60 


ib. per yd.: 
(b) Not further mfd. than hammered, 
CR RMR. ECU ETE BH Ee wees oe ° 


(c) Cold rolled, ete., n.o.p............ 
(d) Hot rolled 4c. per lb. or over..... 


Bars and rods, I. and S. inc. billets under 


60 Ib. hot rolled, etc.: 
(c) Bars for shovel mfrs............ 
Plates, I. and S. hot or cold rolled: 
(b) Over 66 in, in width, n.o.p........ 


Sheets, I. and S. hot or cold rolled: 


(b) Over 0.080 in. thick. ............ 
Hoop, band or strip, I. and S.: 
(da) Cold rolled, etc., over 0.080 in thick 
Sheets, plates, hoops, etc., I. and S.: 
(dad) Coated with metal or metals, n.o.p. 
(e) Coated with paint, tar, etc....... 
(f) Coated with vitreous enamel, n.o.p. 
Cary Co 0's cs 4.0 bo he 6S bn DO 4 oe 
Sheets, plates, hoops, etc., I. and S. hot 
rolled over 5c. per Ib............+.. 
Sheets, plates, hoops, etc. : 
(b) For mfg. typewriters, etc. (cold 
SOTA) . a5 Gh.as andor ones neeeesadece 
(e) Hot or cold rolled for mfg. shovels 
(h) Hardened, tempered, etc., for mfg. 
WI uk cade bs 1. eek ces cess 
(i) For mfg. clasps, castors, etc..... 
(j) Tagging metal for mfg. shoe laces, 
GOB. SSS Dae W ESAs COW ee Ss Seeks « 
(k) Sheets for mfg. hollowware, etc. . 
(1) Sheets, ete., for mfg. cooking or 
Wetting, BOMRTOIMS . ¢.n0:és asc 0000060. 
Railway rails, etc., m.o.p........ "es neee 
DORTETy THEE, GER. cc navberaccessrases 
Railway switches, etc........ee00.-08: 
Inon or steel angles, beams, etc., and 
piling, less than 35 Ib. per lin. yd.. 
Beams or joists (I. and S.), etc., under 
Bi Dp. wee BA PA snakes idediesae 
Angles, beams, etc., further mfd. than 
Ot POIUOE Bic a Ss caeace dcevenes ° 


Castings of malleable iron........... ° 
Castings of iron, non-malleable, n.o.p... 
Castings of steel, N.O.p........eee0.+0 ° 
Piston ring castings of steel, etc...... . 
Castings (I. and S.) 

(b) Being moulds, n.o.p............ ° 


Present New Approx. 

Unit Duty Duty Reduction 

of Duty toU.S. toU.S. in Duty 
ad val. 35% 30% 14% 
ad val. 30% 27% % 8% 
ad val. 25% 22%% 10% 
ad val. 25% 221% % 10% 
ad val. 30% 24% % 17% 
ad val. 35% 30% 14% 
ad val. 35% 30% 14% 
ad val. 5% Free 100% 
ad val. 30% 25% 17% 


ad val. 30% 25% 17% 
ad val. 15% 12%% 17% 


ton $3.00 $2.75 8% 
al val. 30% 25% 17% 


andperton $6.00 $6.00 


ton $7.00 $6.00 14% 
ad val. 80% 27% % 8% 
ad val. 15% 12%% 17% 
ad val. 15% 12%% 171% 
ad val. 25% 20% 20% 
ad val. 25% 20% 20% 


ad val. 15% 12%% 17% 


ad val. 10% 1%% 25% 

ton $3.00 $2.75 8% 
ad val. 12%% 10% 20% 
ad val. 5% Free 100% 
ad val. 5% Free 100% 
ad val. 12%% 10% 20% 
ad val. 12%% 10% 20% 

ton $7.00 $6.00 14% 

ton $8.00 $7.00 12% 
ad val. 30% 25% 17% 


per ton $3.00 $3.00 


ad val. 17%% 12%% 29% 


ad val. 40% 35% 12% 
ad val. 27% % 22% 9% 
ad val. 27%% 25% 9% 
ad val. 27%% 25% 9% 
ad val. 27% % 25% 9% 
ad val. 10% T%% 25% 
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the long list in the iron and steel, 
metal-working machinery and ma- 
chinery lines on which duties were 
reduced by Canada. In some cases 
the duties were removed entirely. 
On such important products as 
sheets and plates concessions of 
some classifications ranged up to 
17 per cent. The smaller reduc- 
tions ranged around 8 per cent or 
higher. The accompanying table lists 
manufactured products on which 
duties were reduced by Canada, to- 
gether with the present duties, the 


duties to be applied and the amount 
of reduction. 


Canadian concessions on materi- 
als in addition to those mentioned 
included those on firebrick of silica, 
magnesite, etc., duty bound; fire- 
brick, n. o. p., for furnaces, etc., 
reduced from 15 to 12% per cent; 
lead in bars and sheets, reduced 
from 25 to 22% per cent; manu- 
factures of zinc, n. 0. p., reduced 
from 25 to 22% per cent; brass 
bars and rods over 6-ft., reduced 
from 15 to 10 per cent; ferro- 








Forgings (I. and S.), m.o.p..........6.6-. 
Axles and axle bars, n.o.p., ‘blanks and 
parts, etc.: 
(a) For railway vehicles...... 
(b) For other vehicles. 
(c) N.o.p. 
Pipe, cast (I. and s. >, ‘ender ‘Be. per ib. 
Pipe, cast (I. and 8.), n.o.p........... 
Pipes and tubes, plain or coated: 
(a) Welded or seamless, under 10 %.in. 
GE a SESS o bb in ce SRG h 04 BSED 
(b) Welded, etc, over 10% in. diam... 
(c) Not jointed, under 2% in. diam... 
CE ER, 6:5 on. 46-08 ome ss abew kd 
Fittings (I. and 8S.) for pipes and tubes. 
Woven wire fencing, etc............... 
Woven wire fencing, wire cloth, “wire 
netting, coated or not..........66. 
Woven netting, coated, etc., for fur farms 
Wire of steel: 
(a) Spring, etc., for mfg. mattresses, 
OG Fs i eis OR vn B60 Heda sa onde dans 
(c) Over 2%c. lb. for mfg. wire rope. 
(a) Single, etc., for commercial fishing 
Springs (I. and 8.): 
(a)For running gear of R.R.. . 
(b) For running gears of other vehicles 
Springs (I. and 8.) for mfg. clocks..... 
Silent chain and finished roller chains, 
Ca is BA 0 eck dbo bee cest be 
Chains (I. and S.), M.o.p........s+0. 
Cultivators, harrows, etc........ at 
Ploughs; farm, etc., rollers, etc...... 
Mowing machines, harvesters, etc...... 


(i) Spraying and dusting... pruning 
er er eee 

(ii) Fruit and vegetable grading | ma- 
CI oo oS cedeth ence het eeen 


Hay loaders, potato diggers, etc., and all 
other agricultural implements and 
machinery, M.0.p......---00000+ 

Incubators, brooders, etc......... 

Hay DPOGGREE, Gi8. 2 cece sc secseces 

Scythes, sickles, hoes, rakes, n.0.p. 

(ex) scythes and sickles........ . 
Threshing machine separators, etc.... 
Wi GID. nc 0 cbc case sc buvsepnetase 
Traction ditching machines (not being 

ploughs) and complete parts thereof 

Internal combustion traction engines and 
complete parts thereof...... 

Traction engines for farm purposes, and 
parts 

Portable engines and traction engines 
for farms, N.o.p. 

Pasteurizers for aekee- use, hin ie 
(i) For the machines enumerated in 
Tariff Item 409 (e) (ii). 

Complete parts for repairs: 

(iv) For Tariff Items 409 h and n.... 


Present New Approx. 
Unit Duty Duty Reduction 
of Duty toU.S. toU.8. in Duty 
ad val. 30% 27% % 8% 
ad val. 30% 27% % 8% 
ad val. 35% 30% 14% 
ad val. 30% 27% % 8% 
ton $14.00 $10.80 23% 
ad val. 10% 71%% 25% 
ad val. 30% 27% % 8% 
ad val. 20% 15% 25% 
ad val. 15% 10% 33% 
ad val. 30% 27% % 8% 
ad val. 30% 27% % 8% 
ad val. 15% 12%% 17% 
ad val. 35% 30% 14% 
ad val. 30% 27% % 8% 
ad val. 71%% 5% 33% 
ad val. 7% % 5% 33% 
ad val. 10% 1%% 25% 
ad val. 30% 27% % 8% 
ad val. 35% 30% 14% 
ad val. 10% 7%% 25% 
ad val. 25% 20% 20% 
ad val. 35% 30% 14% 
ad val. 25% 12%% 50% 
ad val. 25% 12%% 50% 
ad val. 25% 12%% 50% 
ad val. 25% 114%% 50% 
ad val. 10% 5% 50% 
ad val. 25% 12%% 50% 
ad Val. 25% 12%% 50% 
ad val. 25% 12%% 50% 
ad val. 25% 124%% 50% 
ad val. 25% 114% % 55% 
ad val. 25% 12%% 50% 
ad val. 25% 12%% 50% 
Various Free 
Various Free 
Free Free 
ad val. 25% a» ak ewad 
ad val. 25% 15% 40% 
ad val. 10% 5% 50% 
ad val. 15% 10% 33% 


Le 
SSS... eens 
. 


silicon, under 1 per cent silicon, 
reduced from 1c. to 1 c. per lb.; 
over 1 per cent, reduced from 1%c. 
to 1%c. per lb.; between 8 and 60 
per cent, reduced from 1%c. to 
1%ec. per lb.; between 60 and 90 
per cent, reduced from 2%c. to 
2%c. per lb.; over 90 per cent, re- 
duced from 5%c. to 5e. per Ib. 


The effect on the American iron 
and steel and metal-working lines 
as the result of the reduced Cana- 
dian duties remains to be seen. The 
general view is that-they will pro- 
vide a further stimulus of exports 
to Canada. There is a great deal 
of interest as to what they will 
mean in the way of increasing the 
use of American iron and steel in 
American-owned branch plants in 
Canada. In some quarters it is 
believed this will bring about a 
substantially increased use of 
American steel where now British 
steel is used because of the wide 
difference between the general 
duties, applying to American steel, 
and the preferential rates granted 
to England. The duties also will 
make American products more 
competitive with Canadian steel, 


It is also believed that sheets, 
strip, bars and other items used in 
the manufacture of American- 
owned automobile plants will find 
a greater market in Canada, and 
tend to restore the export move- 
ment of these lines. 


Hailing the reciprocal agreement 
as being of major importance to- 
ward a material general economic 
recovery on both sides of the bor- 
der, Administration and Canadian 
officials alike declare it should as- 
sure a marked increase in the ex- 
ports of each country. 


The agreement, carrying by far 
the longest list of items yet in- 
cluded and no doubt the largest 
that ever will be included in re- 
ciprocal negotiations, affects reduc- 
tions in duty by Canada, together 
with the binding of existing rate, 
on about 180 items. The extension 
to the United States of “most- 
favored-nation” treatment means 
lower charges on American prod- 
ucts in no less than 767 items and 
sub-items, according to the State 
Department. American reductions 
were made in a long list of prod- 
ucts exported by Canada, includ- 
ing vegetables, agricultural prod- 
ucts, lumber, ete. 


In explaining terms of the 
agreement to the press at the 
White House, President Roosevelt, 
visibly pleased with its terms, em- 
phasized what he said would be 
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Among points in the press release 
he emphasized was that of the 
Canadian grant of the most favor- 
able treatment to the United 
States. He pointed out that this 
could not be measured by mere 
statistics of the volume of trade 
affected or the extent of the result- 
ing duty reductions. 


“It means a revolution in the 
trade relations. between the two 
countries,” the President said, 
reading the statement. “It means 
that Canada has adopted with re- 
spect to the United States the non- 
discriminatory policy which the 
United States has long maintained 
toward all countries. As a conse- 
quence our export trade to Can- 
ada, save to the extent it is still 
somewhat affected by the system of 
British Empire preference, will 
enjoy the advantage which natu- 
rally goes with our proximity to 
Canadian markets and the simi- 
larity of Canada’s consumption of 
goods, and of her economic life 
generally, to that of the United 
States.” 


The President also emphasized 
the importance of the change Can- 
ada has agreed to make in its duty 
valuation system. It has taken 
several distinct forms, it was stated, 
of applying arbitrary assessments 
exceeding the invoice values of im- 
ported goods. 


“The resulting charges were ma- 
terially higher, in some instances 
several times higher, than the 
nominal duty rates,” the statement 
said. “On some commodities the 
practice meant not merely that 
the ad valorem rates were applied 
on a higher sum, but that the dif- 
ference between the arbitrary 
value and the invoice value had to 
be paid as a so-called dumping 
duty.” 


The agreement was signed last 
Friday and was the occasion of a 
ceremony at the White House when 
President Roosevelt, Secretary of 
State Hull and the Prime Minis- 


would have far-reaching and bene- 
ficial results on trade and recovery 
for the United States and should 
also have an influential effect on 
world trade generally because of 
the example it set. 





The eighth annual Cleveland 
Inform-a-Show, sponsored by the 
Purchasing Agents’ Association of 
Cleveland, Inc., will be held Nov. 
~ ~ and 22 at the Hotel Cleve- 
and. 


ter of Canada predicted that it 
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(v) For the implements or machinery 
enumerated in Tariff Item 409 k... 
Face loading machinery .. . air engines 
(not made in Canada), etc........ 
Machinery, etc., for cleaning coal, mak- 
ing gas and coke, etc.........++- 
Equipment for stone dust and mines.... 
Ore crushers, coal cutters, etc., for mining 
Pumps, etc, for extracting eae 


motels, O60. 00. .cdse.ceccesr see . 
Power driven pumps for enanseseund 
miming . ... occodccccdssstbeesaseees 
Blowers (I. and 8S.) for smelting ores, 
Se as cvmabpesdcica he ae Oe. cbewee 
Machinery n.o.p. for concentrating, etc., 
OL CBO, GOB. 6.060 so made ens 60 bend eces 
Heavy duty mine hoists (not made in 
COOGEE. {ccc sc ceeees cheese +0 eeee 


Machinery, etc., for reclaiming certain 
particles from industrial plants.... 
Machinery for sawing lumber up to 
DPMS. 6k 6 0:6 0e.0's ebb be0 ce ncwekne 
Machinery, etc., for logging........... 
Cylinder stave saws, etc., for making 


PORE os os bs Sek SU Me SwEER ied vere 
Certain misc. machinery for printing 
SeehRE §.g cw ccc ci di viorececdssiosee 
Flat bed presses for printing sheets 25 x 
38 in. OF OVEF, OCC... csc. .cesies see 
Offset and litho presses; printing pres- 
GOR, O8iy BMD. . coccvdcocosedsvess 
Typecasting and typesetting machines 
GPE PRTEBs ccs iresoisocccccscssose 
Certain textile machinery. b> buseeaenlel 
Machinery not made in Canada for mak- 
See De i hin s aciiwaw one vesity. 
Dictating, ete., machines...........«+-+ 


Automatic teletypewriters, etc......... 
Adding, bookkeeping, calculating, etc., 
STAIN Fin ci vin sip BESS cc Say cee 
Vacuum cleaners, etc., and parts....... 
Refrigerators, domestic or stores: 
(4) Mhectric « si. dccesdccioc. cscue eske 
(ii) Other than electric............. 
Washing machines, parts, etc.......... 
Clothes wringers, etc............066 ee 
Sewing machines and complete parts, 
COE |: SiveeADN. +o ce Rihnns ca ceed eee 
Machinery for mfg. fish meal, poultry 
Cook, Gia ss. CC SRGEs + wee save ° 
Machinery for mfg. metal keys for open- 


Machinery not made in Canada for tan- 
nine leather, tC... 00s c6 esi wweins 
Machinery not made in Canada for mfg. 


CE DOB. n es. cecocsee.cesecic 
Concrete paving machines, etc., not made 
CIR, n' 6k 6k. Oe hie ki x kOe ane 
Certain digging machines al ose ad Ae 
Electric dental engines........... ig = 


Fire engines and parts.........++...++. 
Hand fire extinguishers and sprinkler 

BORGES ccbnsesccdccgeccecc +peeeres 
ROU ROU av 6.6.06 cnbes cee teeeeres 
Ozone generators not made in Canada, 

GRO. oe kbis Od iis BBE DEO SO Oe can ceed 
Oil-sands extracting machines and parts. 
Fish preparing machines and parts..... 
Street cleaning machinery, etc......... 
Machinery for converting cellophane, 

etc., and parts.......seee.0- eseene 
Motion picture machinery, or arc lamps, 

screens, sound equipment, etc., and 

OED... 6 ch is ke Par iW be Mae Cea aaa co 
Veneer drying machines and parts..... 
Bakery machinery, etc., and parts...... 
Milk clarifiers and parts.............. 








Unit 
of Duty 


ad val. 
ad val. 


ad val. 
ad val. 
ad val. 


ad val. 
ad val. 
ad val. 
ad val. 
ad val. 
ad val. 


ad val. 
ad val. 


ad val. 
ad val. 
ad val. 


ad val. 


ad val. 


ad val. 
ad val. 
ad val. 


ad val. 
ad val. 


ad val. 
ad val. 
ad val. 
ad val. 


ad val. 
ad val. 
ad val. 
ad val. 
ad val. 
ad val. 
ad val. 
ad val. 
ad val. 


ad val. 
ad val. 


ad val. 
ad val. 
ad val. 
ad val. 


ad val. 


ad val. 
ad val. 
ad val. 
al val. 


12% % 


20% 
20% 


20% 
10% 
15% 
15% 


10% 


10% 
25% 
25% 


25% 
25% 


40% 
30% 
35% 
35% 


25% 
20% 
20% 
10% 
10% 
12% % 
15% 
35% 
35% 


35% 
32% % 


10% 
35% 
35% 
35% 


35% 


Various 
35% 
85% 
35% 


New Approx. 

Duty Reduction 

toU.S. in Duty 
10% 43% 
10% 20% 
10% 20% 
5% 50% 
20% 20% 
17%% 12% 
25% 9% 
17%% 12% 
17%% 12% 
5% 50% 
10% 20% 
15% 25% 
15% 25% 
15% 25% 
5% 50% 
10% 33% 
10% 33% 
5% 50% 
5% 50% 
20% 20% 
20% 20% 
20% 20% 
20% 20% 
30% 25% 
27% % 8% 
25% 29% 
30% 14% 
15% 40% 
15% 25% 
15% 25% 
7%% 25% 
7T%% 25% 
10% 20% 
10% 33% 
30% 14% 
30% 14% 
30% 14% 
30% 71% 
5% 50% 
Free 100% 
10% 60% 
Free 100% 
5% 86% 
15% ube 
5% 86% 
15% 57% 
Free 100% 


SS 0—O0#OOS<—w_— 
great benefits to trade of both 











Wire stitchers and staplers, not includ- 
ing motive, and parts............ 

All machinery composed wholly of iron 
or steel, of a kind not made in 
Canada, and parts. 

All machinery wholly or in ‘part a ‘ent 
S.), n.o.p. and parts............ ate 

Ball and roller bearings............««. 

Certain dairy machinery............«.-. 

Machines fcr making certain box ends 


Traction engines and complete parts, 
Autechells engines and complete parts, 
Shanes te trucks and buses, over 100 
mesinen se betas Sah daete hater 
Magnetos and parts for mfg. internal 


RR eee eee 


Diesel and semi- Diesel engines and parts 
Air cooled int. comb. engines under 1% 
PG as cin dwlusin odigdediasiatcddcaksee 
Cutlery (I. and 8.): 
(a) Knife blades... 


Nuts and bolts, etc. (I. and 8.)........ 


Hinges and butts (I. and S.), etc....... 


Screws (I. and 8.): 
CE) Weed, .SOPOWR sons ascecmnceeesce 
(II) Machine and other screws, n.o.p. 

Wire roofing nails, all sizes and wire 

nails over 1 in 


COC eee eee 


Certain precision tools.........sseees. 
Hollowware (I. and 8S.), n.o.p.......... 
Kitchen and dairy hollowware (I. and 

S.), tin-plated, et6......cc.cceeess 
Hollowware, enameled..............6+. 
Containers, tin plate, for mfg. food 

products 
Mfrs. of tin plate and of tin, n.o.p...... 
Bathtubs, sinks, etc., I. and S.......... 
Locomotives, motor cars for RR. and 


Chassis for motor cars for RR., n.o.p. 

Pressed steel wheels for RR........... 

Locomotives and motor cars for RR 
(not made in Canada) for mining, 


Oakes isk hal ca Pb biieRss - 
Railway cars and STU Vahey ccercoce 
Pass. autos., n.o.p. $1,200 to $2,100; 

CI aid bias dies viaee dk dué ss aerse 
Pass. autos., n.o.p. under $1,200; trucks; 

GE hos Vind cb eb wks Uelewe dion ve 
Autos. and motor vehicles of all kinds, 

MA. 5 GRRMEES: «os bbc cactedcescoce 
Tops, wheels, bodies, n.o.p. for motor 

DEMOS Nut oike av bien éxcteaeor?: 
Motor buses, seating over 10; chassis, 

ae sa tia eine Wa eeeece 
po er ey ere 


Bicycles and tricycles, n.o.p. ; 
Articles of I. and &., nigel ¢ or  elestre- 

plated for mfg. bicycles, etc....... 
Aircraft and complete parts, except 

GRERRED 0.6 0.005 6 hdc des 000 ith ap 0 :ikic: » 
Engines and parts for aircraft......... 
Electric steam turbo-generator sets over 


Frames of iron or steel for locomotives 
and other railway rolling stock. . 


Present New Approx. 

Unit Duty Duty Reduction 

of Duty toU.S toU.S8. in Duty 
ad val. 35% 5% 86% 
ad val. 35% 20% 43% 
ad val. 85% 25% 29% 
ad val. 35% 27% % 21% 
ad val. 35% 27% % 21% 
ad val. 35% 27% % 21% 


ad val. 25% 15% 40% 


ad val. 27% % 25% 9% 
ad val. 27% % 25% 9% 
ad val. 30% 25% 17% 
ad val. 15% 10% 33% 
ad val. 30% 25% 17% 
ad val. 30% 25% 17% 
ad val. 10% 7%% 25% 
ad val. 85% 30% 14% 
ad val. 35% 30% 14% 
100 Ib. 75c. 50c. 33% 
andadvyal. 25% 18% 28% 
100 Ib. T5c. 75c. ote 
and ad val. 30% 24% % 18% 
ad val. 30% 25% 17% 
ad val. 30% 25% 17% 
100 Ib. 60c. 55c. 8% 
100 Ib. 50c. 45c. 10% 
ad val. 20% 15% 25% 
ad val. 20% 15% 25% 
ad val. 30% 25% 17% 
ad val. 30% 27% % 8% 
ad val. 30% 27%% 8% 
ad val. 35% 380% 14% 
ad val. 25% 22%% 10% 
ad val. 30% 27% % 8% 
ad val. 35% 25% 29% 
ad val. 35% 30% 14% 
ad val. 35% 30% 14% 
ad val. 35% 30% 14% 
ad val. 20% 15% 25% 
ad val. 30% 27% % 8% 
ad val. 30% 22%% 25% 
ad val. 20% 17%% 12% 
ad val. 40% 30% 25% 
ad val. 30% 27% % 8% 
ad val. 40% 30% 25% 
ad val. 30% 20% 33% 
ad val. 30% 27% % 8% 
ad val. 30% 27%% 8% 
ad val. 27% % 22% % 18% 
ad val. 27%% %22%% 18% 
ad val. 25% 20% 20% 
ad val. 35% 20% 43% 








Guide to Applicants 


For Federal Loans ~ 


The committee on direct loans of 
the National Conference of Busi- 
ness Paper Editors and the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., has 
just completed a second study on 
direct loans entitled “A Guide 
Applicants for Direct Loans.” 
guide supplements the report 
“What About Direct Loans to In- 
dustry?” which was released re- 


Fs 


briefly and concisely between the 
three sources of governmental aid: 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, Federal Reserve banks and 


Federal Housing Administration. 


Outlining the legal requirements 
which must be met in securing 
such aid, the study indicates what 
uses borrowed funds may be put 
to, what costs as to interest rates 
borrowers must pay, how to route 
applications to secure the speediest 
action, what equipment purchases 
are eligible for loans, and many 
other questions of vital interest to 
prospective borrowers. In addition, 
the guide includes case studies of 
applications which were rejected 
by Federal Reserve banks, pointing 
out weak spots in financial and 
managerial set-ups. 

Copies of the publication are 
available at 25c. per copy at A.B.P. 
headquarters, 330 West Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York, 





Cyclops Steel Co. 


Plans Expansion 


HE Cyclops Steel Co., Titus- 

ville, Pa., has recently 
chased property adjoining its 
consisting of 7% acres of land and 
substantial brick building contain- 
ing approximately 75,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. This property was 
formerly the home of the Titusville 
branch of the American Radiator 
Co. and more recently in the pos- 
session of the Romeson Mfg. Co. 


It is the intention of the Cyclops 
company to erect on a portion of 
this newly acquired property steel 
buildings which will house new 
hammers, heating and annealing 
furnaces and greater storage for 
ingots and billets than their pres- 
ent buildings provide. 

The greater portion of the build- 
ings recently purchased will afford 
space for the manufacture of vari- 
ous products from Cyclops steels. 
Some portions will be utilized to 
increase facilities for inspecting, 
shipping, heat treating and labora- 
tory departments. 
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PE’ oe AN 


THOMAS DELANTY, who has been 
identified since 1918 with Jo- 
seph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has been appointed manager 
of Eastern railroad sales, with 
headquarters at the company’s Jer- 
sey City plant. He has had consid- 
erable experience in the machinery 
division. Shortly after the 1923 
earthquake in China, he was sent 
to Japan, China and Manchuria, 
and until 1925 he handled the ex- 
port business there for the ma- 
chinery division. He has been in 
the railroad sales division of the 
company since 1925 and has been 
handling the Eastern territory 
since 1930, 

eo ¢ & 


A. A. HOLLANDER has been made 
New York district sales repre- 
sentative, with office at 1265 
Broadway, by the Medart Co., St. 
Louis. 

&¢ ¢ ¢ 


H. C. THOMAS, executive vice- 
president of the Alan Wood Steel 
Co., Conshohocken, Pa., is retiring 
and will take up residence in Cali- 
fornia about Dec. 1. No successor 
has yet been appointed. Mr. 
Thomas has long been prominently 
identified with the iron and steel 
industry, his association dating 
prior to 1900. Early in his career 
he joined the Alan Wood Iron & 
Steel Co., predecessor of the pres- 
ent company, as chief chemist and 
metallurgist. He resigned in 1908 
to take a similar position with the 
Gary, Ind., plant of the United 
States Steel Corpn., and a short 
time later he was made assistant 
general superintendent. Ten years 
later he resigned to become general 
superintendent and subsequently 
vice-president of the United Alloy 
Steel Co., Canton, Ohio. He re- 
turned to the Alan Wood company 
as general manager and was suc- 
cessively appointed vice-president 
in charge of operations and then 
president, a position he held until 
the company became consolidated 
with the Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, 
as the Alan Wood Steel Co. Mr. 
Thomas was appointed executive 
vice-president of the new com- 
pany. 

¢ % © 

R. H. GArpNER, formerly divi- 
sion manager of the Washington 
office of the A. M. Byers Co., has 
been transferred to Pittsburgh as 
manager of steel pipe sales. E. L. 
MacWhorter, heretofore manager 
of the company’s Philadelphia divi- 
sion, moves to the Munsey Building 
in Washington, where he will head 
the combined activities of both di- 
visions. District representatives 
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T. DELANTY 


will be maintained in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. 


& ¢ ¢ 


Rospert T. DUNLAP has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Vul- 
can Mold & Iron Co., Latrobe, Pa. 
A native of Western Pennsylvania, 
he was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1917. For 
many years he was associated with 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpn. as 
general superintendent of foun- 
dries. 


e ¢ ¢ 


T. Hotioway, who has been as- 
sociated with the United Engineer- 
ing & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, as 
gear consultant, has resigned. 


o¢ % 


J. J. Crowe, president of the 
American Welding Society, gave 
an illustrated lecture on “Flame 
Hardening and Machining with 
Oxyacetylene” before a joint meet- 
ing of the Detroit chapters of the 
American Welding Society, Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers and American Society for 
Metals on Nov. 20. He described 
the newly developed technique of 
flame hardening applicable to a 
variety of automotive and machine 
parts, such as gears, bearings, dies 
and mill rolls. Importance of the 
process is that it can be used to 
produce localized or skin hardening 
where it is desired to maintain a 
soft core or soft areas. It also 
lends itself to hardening large 
units because of its portability and 
elimination of heating the entire 
piece in a furnace. He discussed 
special machines and torches de- 
signed to make a production job 
out of many difficult and costly 
hardening operations. 





CHARLES S. KINNISON, advertis- 
ing manager of the Hoskins Mfg. 
Co., Detroit, made an address on 
“The History and Application of 
Electric Heat” before the Ameri- 
can Society of Tool Engineers on 
Nov. 14 at Detroit. 


oe ¢ ¢ 


Ropert S. SCHMIEDER, formerly 
with the Milcor Co., Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of metal building 
materials, but for the last four 
years secretary of the Super-Steel 
Products Co., Milwaukee, is re- 
turning to the Mileor Co. as man- 
ager of its metal specialties divi- 
sion. He had been with the company 
18 years. 

* 


CLARENCE F. FINKE has resigned 
as secretary-treasurer of the Op- 
tenberg Iron Works, Sheboygan, 
Wis., to become assistant to 
Cuevy L. CHASE, branch manager 
of the C. A. Dunham Co. in Mil- 
waukee. 

¢ ¢ 


J. Homer Puatren has been 
made executive assistant to 
CHartes J. Harpy, president, 
American Car & Foundry Co. Mr. 
Platten recently resigned as as- 
sistant to the comptroller of West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


e¢ ¢ 4 


JoHN W. Porter has been elected 
president of the Alabama By- 
Products Corpn., Birmingham, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Horace Hammond on Nov. 7. 
Mr. Porter was previously vice- 
president in charge of sales and 
has been with the company since 
1926. Prior to that time Mr. Porter 
was with the old Alabama com- 
pany, first as sales manager and 
then as vice-president and general 
manager. When the Alabama com- 
pany was purchased by Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. in 1926 
Mr. Porter joined the Alabama By- 
Products Corpn. 


e¢ ¢ ¢ 


W. I. Misxor, who has been 
identified with the Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland, since 1932, has been 
made manager of the newly-opened 
Peoria, IIl., office of the company. 
The office will be under the super- 
vision of G. E. TENNEY, Chicago 
district manager. O. B. FARRELL 
has been placed in charge of the 
new office at Memphis, Tenn. He 
served the Farrel Cheek Steel 
Foundry Co. and the Hoover Co. 
in a sales capacity, before he be- 
came identified with the Lincoln 
sales staff. Paut M. Corp has been 
added to the staff of the Milwaukee 
office, and E, H. Wem, who has 
been identified with the company 
for the past year, has been added 





to the sales personnel of the San 
Francisco office. 


o ¢ 


KENNETH MANN, Southern sales 
manager of the Republic Steel 
Corpn. since 1930, has been ap- 
pointed executive vice-president of 
the Truscon Steel Co., control of 
which was recently acquired by Re- 
public. Mr. Mann will be succeeded 
at Birmingham by R. J. Working, 
of the Cincinnati office. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


RoBERT C. STANLEY, president of 
the International Nickel Co., New 
York, has been elected a director 
of the General Electric Co. 


oe ¢ ¢ 


Ben L. NEWMAN has been ap- 
pointed Cleveland manager of the 
Luntz Iron & Steel Co., Canton, 
Ohio, scrap dealer, which has 
moved its Cleveland office to 1372 
Hanna Building. Mr. Newman has 
been president of the Newman Iron 
& Steel Co., Cleveland. 





W. H. Gibb Forms 


Patent Development 
Company 


W. H. Gres, formerly president 
of the Gibb Welding Machines Co., 
Bay City, Mich., and, since 1930, 





W. H. GIBB 


vice-president of the Thomson-Gibb 
Electric Welding Co., Lynn, Mass., 
and Bay City, Mich., has incorpo- 
rated the firm of Gibb-Lewis Co., 
1331 Continental Illinois Bank 
Building, 231 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, for the purpose of deal- 
ing in patents and patented 
articles. Mr. Gibb has resigned as 
vice-president of the Thomson-Gibb 
company, but will continue on the 
board of directors. 





W. C,. READ 


WiiuiaAM CaruTon Reap, for 25 
years associated in an official ca- 
pacity with metallurgical research 
and development activities of units 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Corpn., 
died suddenly, on Nov. 6, at his 
home in New Rochelle, N. Y. He 
was 47 years old. A native of 
Taunton, Mass., Mr. Read gradu- 
ated from Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1909 with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science. The 
following year he became associ- 
ated with Union Carbide Co. at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Several years 
later he was transferred to the 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., plant. In 
1917, he returned to the Niagara 
Falls plants of this company and 
of Electro Metallurgical Co. He 
remained there until 1928, when he 
was transferred to the works man- 
agers’ department in the general 
offices of these companies in New 
York. Since 1930 he had been as- 
sociated with Dr. F. M. Becket in 
research and development work. 
Mr. Read was a prominent metal- 
lurgist and had been intimately 
connected with many of the major 
research developments in the pro- 
duction and utilization of ferro- 
alloys and alloying metals. 


¢ ¢@ ¢ 


SAMUEL P. PLAYER, a partner in 
the former O. L. Packard Machin- 
ery Co., Milwaukee, died on Nov. 
10, aged 80 years. He was born in 
England, coming to America in 
childhood. After an association of 
nearly 40 years with the Packard 
company, he retired in 1925. Mr. 
Player enjoyed a wide . acquain- 
tance among machine tool salesmen 
of the Central West. 


oo ¢ 


Henry S. HAMPSON, who was 
identified for 15 years with the 


PP UA et 


sales organization of Electro 
Metallurgical Sales Corpn., died at 
his home in New Rochelle, N. Y., 
on Nov. 18, aged 42 years. Follow- 
ing a general business experience, 
he became associated with Electro 
Metallurgical Sales Corpn. in Au- 
gust, 1920, as a sales representa- 
tive in the New York office. He 
subsequently served also in the 
Pittsburgh office of the company. 
Mr. Hampson was a graduate of 
Lafayette University. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 
Arruur A. SHAFER, secretary of 
the Rickert-Shafer Co., Erie, Pa., 
died at his home in that city on 
November 5. 
e* ¢ ¢ 


Atva L. Evans, Philadelphia 
branch manager of the Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland, died on 
Nov. 3. 

* ¢ ¢ 

Freperick F, Newcoms, New 
England representative of the E. 
& G. Brooke Iron Co., Birdsboro, 
Pa., died on Nov. 2. 


oe ¢ ¢ 


JAMES R. GEDpES, vice-president 
and general manager of the Mo- 
nongahela Connecting and Aliquip- 
pa and Southern Railroads, sub- 
sidiaries of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corpn., died at Long Beach, Cal., 
on Nov. 8, aged 50 years. He had 
been associated with the Mononga- 
hela Connecting Railroad for 32 


years. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


GerorcE C. STONE, formerly metal- 
lurgist for the New Jersey Zinc 
Co., New York, died at the New 
York Hospital in New York on Nov. 
18, aged 77 years. After his grad- 
uation from the School of Mines of 
Columbia University in 1879, he 
became identified with the company 
at the former Newark, N. J., plant 
as a chemist in 1882 and two years 
later was advanced to the super- 
intendency. Starting with 1900 he 
was transferred to the main office 
in New York, first as chief engineer 
and later as metallurgist, and dur- 
ing that time his activities covered 
practically every branch of the in- 
dustry from zinc mining to manu- 
facturing and distribution of all 
primary zine products. He held a 
number of metallurgical patents. 
Mr. Stone was a member of 3 num- 
ber of technical societies, arid in 
February of this year was awarded 
the James Douglas medal by the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers “for dis- 
tinguished achievement in non-fer- 
rous metallurgy.” 
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British Steel Market Improved by 
Election— Mills Being Extended 


The market is optimistic, fol- 

lowing the election. Several 
works are being reopened or ex- 
tended. Further marked expan- 
sion in activity is confidently 
anticipated, assisted by the gov- 
ernment’s plans for road building, 
railroad improvment and naval 
replacement. 


Cleveland forge and foundry 
iron prices have been advanced 
2s. 6d. Inquiry is still brisk, but 
some orders are being turned down 
as supplies are short and makers 
are heavily sold. Preparations 
for increasing output are being 
made but obsolescence of idle fur- 
naces is a serious obstacle. There 
is heavy buying of hematite be- 
cause of fear of higher prices. 


Steel works are heavily booked 
for months ahead. Arrivals of 
Continental semi-finished are 
heavy owing to a shortage of 
home supplies, but steps are being 
taken to increase output. Pros- 
pects for finished steel are very 


= Nov. 18 (By Cable).— 








British Prices, f.o.b. United 
gdom Ports 
Per Gross Ton 
Ferromanganese, 
e. 


Billets, open- 
hearth ...00.% £5 10s. to £5 15s. 


. ae 
Galvanized sheets, 


No. 24 gage. .£11 10s. 


Official Continental Prices, f.o.b. 
Continental Ports 


Per Metric Ton, Gold £ 


Current dollar equivalent is ascertained 

by multiplying gold d price by 124.14 

to obtain france equivalent and then con- 

verting at present rate of dollar-franc 
exchange, 


8s. 
2s. 
Plate, 3/16 in. 
and 5 mm.... 4s. 
Sheets, in.... £4 9s. 
ms, omas. £3 2s. 
Angles (Basic).. £3 2s. 
Hoops and strip . 
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bright. Shipbuilding orders are 
large. All other steel departments 
are busier. Export shipments are 
heavy. 


The tin plate export business is 
virtually idle, but good home de- 
mand is keeping mills busy. Home 
consumption is now about 50 per 
cent of output. 


The president of the Belgian 
Phenix works has stated that tin 
plate mills will be erected under 
any circumstances. 


Continental iron and steel mar- 
kets are more quiet but. still 
satisfactory. 


United Kingdom October ex- 
ports of pig iron were 13,300 tons, 
of which 1000 tons was shipped to 
the United States. Total exports 
of iron and steel were 224,000 tons. 





MAPI Favors Self- 


Regulation of Industry 


VIDENCE of the capacity of 

industry to regulate itself, not 
only in maintaining high stand- 
ards of working conditions, but 
also in matters of fair competition, 
is indicated by a report on trade 
practice standardization made by 
the advisory committee of the Ma- 
chinery and Allied Products Insti- 
tute to its 1000 manufacturer 
members. 


“The machinery industry has 
long recognized that manufactur- 
ers, workers and customers all 
would benefit if general principles 
for standardization were recog- 
nized and followed,” said Philip M. 
Morgan, treasurer, Morgan Con- 
struction Co., Worcester, Mass., 
chairman of the committee. 


“The suggestions we have drawn 
up apply to such cost variables in 
manufacturing and marketing as 
cost accounting systems, contract 
forms, and handling of patterns, 
jigs and working drawings. They 
will be of substantial benefit in re- 
moving destructive factors now 
leading to business losses and con- 
sequent uncertainty of employ- 
ment.” 


Mr. Morgan pointed out that the 
machinery industry has made prog- 
ress toward recovery since the re- 
strictions and rigidities of codes 
under NRA were abolished last 
May, and that the machinery insti- 
tute has expressed itself as op- 
posed to the revival of the NRA in 


any form. He said progress to- 
ward prosperity, order and ac- 
complishment in the interest of 
both employers and employees will 
be hastened if industry is not 
again burdened by outside regula- 
tions. 





Detroit Metals Group 
Holds Gear Meeting 


L. BOEGEHOLD and J. O. 
, Almen, members of the re- 
search division of General Motors 
Corpn., addressed the ferrous sec- 
tion of the Detroit chapter of the 
American Society for Metals on the 
subject of “Gears” on Nov. 11. 
Otto Klopsch, Wolverine Tube Co., 
spoke at the same time before the 
non-ferrous section on the “Manu- 
facture and Uses of Copper Tubing 
as Applied to the Automotive In- 
dustry, Refrigeration and Air Con- 
ditioning.” 

Prior to the technical sessions 
and following the usual dinner, 
the members broke up into round- 
table groups for discussions of 
various subjects. The discussion 
leaders and their topics follow: 
F. E. McCleary, Dodge Brothers 
Corpn., on “Preparation of Ten- 
sile Test Specimens;” R. H. Mc- 
Carroll, Ford Motor Co., on “Cast 
Crankshafts;” V. A. Crosby, Cli- 
max Molybdenum Corpn., on “Al- 
loy Cast Iron Cylinder Blocks;” 
E. H. Stilwill, Cadillac Motor Car 
Co., on “Metal Cleaning;” Lloyd 
Woodside, Ludlum Steel Co., on 
“Hot Work Die Steel;” and Howard 
DeHaven, Dodge Brothers Corpn., 
on “Preparation of McQuaid-Ehn 
Specimens.” 





Hancock Valve Division of Consolidated 
Ashcroft Hancock Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has appointed following stock carrying 
jobbers: Grinnell Co., St. Louis; Moorlane 
Co., Tulsa, Okla.; Boston Pipe & Fittings 
Co., Cambridge, Mass.; Frick-Reid Supply 
Corpn., Tulsa; Pittsburgh Gage & Supply 
Co., Pittsburgh; B. Hoffman ‘Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee; O. J. Weber Co., Los An- 
geles; Miller Supply Co., Chicago; Cam- 
eron & Barkley Co., Tampa, Fla.; W. L. 
Blake Co., Portland, Me.; Miller Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa; J. M. Tull Metal & 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Fred C. Kramer 
Co., Chicago; Clowe & Cowan, Inc., 
Amarillo, Tex.; Empire State & Hardware 
Supply Corpn., Long Island City, N. Y.; 
Savannah Ship Chandlery & Supply Co., 
Savannah, Ga.; Petroleum Equipment Co., 
Los Angeles; M. O’Neil Supply Co.,. Inc., 
Brooklyn; Taylor Supply Co., Baltimore; 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co., Chicago; John 
Day Rubber & Supply Co., Omaha, Neb. ; 
Pump Equipment & Engineering Co., 
Cambridge, Mass.; Robinson Cary & Sands 
ey Oi See, Sie. John G. Bell Co., 
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Finished Steel Production Well Sustained 


products for sale during the 

third quarter by former 
members of the steel code amount- 
ed to 6,443,449 gross tons, com- 
pared with 6,411,213 tons in the 
preceding quarter and only 3,650,- 
993 tons in the third quarter of 
last year. In addition, export ship- 
ments in the September quarter 
were 206,660 tons. Semi-finished 
steel shipped to steel mills for 


D'produets tor of finished steel 


further conversion totaled 1,207,- 
354 tons. In the second quarter 
210,887 gross tons was produced 
for export and semi-finished ship- 
ments for further conversion were 
1,132,166 tons. In the third quarter 
of 1934 the corresponding figures 
were 211,577 tons and 499,688 tons, 
respectively. 

Nine months’ production of fin- 
ished steel products this year was 


19,444,253 tons, compared with 16,- 
992,199 tons in the first nine 
months of 1934. Production for ex- , 
port was 642,306 tons, compared 
with 672,781 tons, while 3,692,154 
tons was shipped to non-integrated 
rolling mills for conversion, com- 
pared with 3,005,937 tons in the 
corresponding 1934 period. 


Detailed figures are shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Production of Steel Products for Sale in Third Quarter and Nine Months 





(AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE) 


Production for Sale (Gross Tons) 
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TORE. CRD cain. 0 he a et 37 36 7,882,967 1,210,049 61.4 39,347 34,068 3,873,882 65.5 136,029 80,351 
QR ane Modan ecadesnccheonal 36 37 3,478,052 379,692 43.7 6,765 53,466 1,359,705 §2.1 23,999 156,581 
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Estimated total steel finishing capacity based 
on a yield from ingots of 69.4 per cent.. 4 COCR. cicses IRIE =. .: nda dighitin ermal 7's cereale daitied BGG... ist ane eee 
IRON PRopuUCcTsS: 
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Total iron products (items 47 to 53)... 18 54 547,672 25,518 18.6 503 629 78,978 19.2 1,168 2.756 


Total companies include 200. 


Total steel products produced for sale, less shipments to ex-members of iron and steel code for conversion into finished products: Current quarter, 
5,236,095 gross ton; 44.7 per cent of finishing capacity. To date 15,752,099 gross ton; 44.8 per cent of finishing capacity. The above tonnages repre- 


sent 69.4 per cent of the ingots produced by companies whose products are included above. 
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HE index measuring the rate 
of activity in capital goods is 


up two-tenths of a point from 





The Iron Age Weekly Index 


index as much as might have been 
expected. 


. For st three weeks the 
the revised figure for two weeks Numbers of Capital Goods te aint has fluctuated 
ago. In the combination of cir- Activity around 72 per cent of the base 
cumstances giving rise to this situ- (1925-'27 = 100) year average, whereas over the 
ation, conservative elements are eee same period a year ago the level 
tending to develop. These are dis- _—Last week (est.).................. 72.5 stood roughly at but 42 per cent. 
tinguishable in a steadily declining Preceding week (rev.)............. 72.3 THe IRON AGE cumulative index 
volume of lumber shipments and Same week last month............. 64.7 has now reached a point equivalent 
in reduced operations in the build- a — I ST 41.7 to 27.3 weeks’ production in terms 
ing field. Accordingly, the advance = ave Wee aa bce ete nee ao of the rate of operations prevail- 
of steel ingot operating rates to Same week 1931..................49.7 ing from 1925 to 1927. Total pro- 
54 per cent of capacity last week, Same week 1930.................. 72.2 duction in 1934 amounted to only 
in addition to heavy automotive 27.1 weeks, while in 1933 it was 


output, failed to raise the combined 
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23.7 weeks, and in 1932 19.8 weeks. 
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7 Iron Age Index of Capital Goods Activity. The years 1925 to 1934 are plotted by months, the 
current year by weeks. 

Components of the index: Steel ingot production rate, from Tue Iron AcE; revenue ae carloadings of forest products, from 


Association of American Railroads; automobile production, from Cram’s Automotive Reports; Beavy, ccustraetien contract awards, from 
Engineering News Record; index of productive activity in Pittsburgh district, from Bureau of Business ‘Research of University of Pittsburgh. 
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Earnings of Large and Small 
Corporations During the 


Depression 
N lean years, when loss replaces 
profit on corporate balance 


sheets, many concerns continue to 
exist by virtue of the fat stored up 
during prosperity. Management 
delves into surplus to meet oper- 
ating expenses, dividends to share- 
holders dwindle or vanish alto- 
gether, and the pinch of hard times 
is felt by this class of society as 
well as by the laboring element 
affected through unemployment or 
reduced wages. Undoubtedly, from 
the standpoint of those corpora- 
tions remaining in business, “big- 
ness” reveals at such times certain 
distinct advantages. The magnitude 
of their earnings in prosperous 
times results in an accumulated 
surplus of capital sufficient to sup- 
port them later, provided operating 
expenses are pared down to a mini- 
mum. Smaller establishments, with 
less available capital and less op- 
portunity proportionately to re- 
strict size and expenses, suffer ac- 
cordingly. 

Yet, there are cases in which the 
smaller entity is sometimes more 
efficient than the larger. This be- 
comes a matter of considerable im- 
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portance when related to publicly 
owned business enterprises. The ac- 
companying chart, which shows the 
rate of earnings of corporations in 
various size classes reporting net 
income in 1932, should be of inter- 
est along these lines. The ratios 
are based on “compiled net profit 
less income tax,” as reported in 
“Statistics of Income, 1932,” and 
“net worth,” which is the sum of 
capital stock and net surplus. 
“Compiled net profit less income 
tax” corresponds to “net income” 
as reported in corporation reports 
to stockholders. These percentages, 
therefore, represent the rate of re- 
turn on stockholders’ equities. 
The figures show that the small- 
est corporations had the highest 
rate of earnings and the largest 
corporations the lowest rate, al- 
though the two classes next to the 
largest did not do so badly. Among 
metal manufacturing corporations, 
those with assets of less than 
$50,000 showed earnings at the rate 
of 8.6 per cent as against but 4.7 
per cent for corporations with as- 
sets of $50,000,000 and over. The 
contrast becomes even more strik- 
ing when it is stated that the lat- 
ter group earned proportionately 
slightly more than half as much as 


Per Cent 
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its competitors one thousand times 
smaller in size. 


It must be realized, of course, 
that these figures do not represent 
all corporations, but only those 
that reported net income in 1932. 
Nonetheless, as depression, revival, 
prosperity and crisis repeat them- 
selves with endless regularity in 
the business cycle, it is interesting 
to observe how corporate earnings 
fare at the bottom of the loop. 





Economic Mission to 


Visit Latin America 


OUSTON, Tex., Nov. 19.— 

Steps have been taken by the 
National Foreign Trade Council to 
organize an economic mission to 
the Latin American countries, ac- 
cording to an announcement today 
by Eugene P. Thomas, president 
of the council, at the twenty-second 
National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion. 


The mission, he said, will leave 
the United States not later than 
early March, 1936. 
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Rate of Earnings of Corporations in Various Size Classes Reporting Net Income—i932 


SOURCE: Statistics of Income, 1932 
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Current Metal Working Activity Statistically Shown 


These Data Are Assembled by The Iron Age from Recognized Sources and Are Changed Regularly 
as More Recent Figures Are Made Available. 


Ten Ten 
October, September, October, Months, Months, 
Rew Materials: 1935 1935 1934 1934 1935 
Lake ore consumption (gross tons})*.........++. bs sien 2,654,278 1,306,477 19,309,796 Sees 
Coke production (net tons)”................. beeen 2,891,530 2,390,200 24,572,700 
Pig Iron: 
Pig iron output—monthly (gross tons)®......... 1,978,411 1,776,476 951,000 13,926,000 16,835,436 
Pig iron output—daily (gross tons)*®........... 63,820 59,216 30,679 45,809 55,380 
Castings: 
Malleable castings—production (net tons}*.... ...... 36,996 25,317 Sere OS ee: 
Malleable castings—orders (net tons)*......... Peuren 35,658 18,785 289,111 5 AA 
Steel castings—production (net tons)*......... 9 ------ 35,411 29,142 EGR Fa SP OUR eRK 
Steel castings—orders (net tons)*........ En ‘Sie 29,995 24,327 SNORE so Wie ee 


Steel Ingots: 
Steel ingot production—monthly (gross tons)*.. 3,116,184 2,829,835 1,481,902 22,024,236 27,160,260 


Steel ingot production—daily (gross tons)*.... 115,414 113,193 54,885 84,709 104,463 
Steel ingot production—per cent of capacity®.. 52.13 51.13 24.93 38.47 47.19 
Employment in Steel Industry: 
Ce ee er te er ee Sea 424,779 381,431 414,418 Le: 
Total payrolls (thousands of dollars)®.......... 0 we eeee $45,473 $32,724 Geeta * 42 ERG 
Average hours worked per week®............2. 0 sc eeee 34.0 25.4 PIG BORG 
Finished Steel: 
Trackwork shipments (net tons)*.............. 3,495 2,962 2,153 44,773 36,114 
Seer a GE TOP ks ca cvcovcaasaa |. eokess 196,423 102,920 RMD oh owed 
Sheet steel production (net tons)*............ 9 weeee 190,701 104,898 CNR ov it ews 
Fabricated shape orders (net tons)®........... uae 83,499 64,723 SEG Te vk pinata h 
Fabricated shape shipments (net tons)®........ ...... 93,748 124,179 Wee ata, 
Fabricated plate orders (net tons)*........... 0° ceeee- 31,105 16,581 ee 
Reinforcing bar awards (net tons)*............ 31,865 109,835 9,510 162,505 363,240 
U. S. Steel Corpn. shipments (tons}"........... 686,741 614,933 343,962 5,141,124 6,027,964 
Ohio River steel shipments (net tons)'......... «wees 92,898 46,475 534,600 Dek 
Fabricated Products: 
Automobile production, U. S. and Canada*..... *206,500 95,128 135,771 2,628,466 *3,272,956 
Construction contracts, 37 Eastern States’... .. $200,863,700 $167,376,200 $125,224,800 $1! 338,732,000 $1,392,561 400 
Steel barrel shipments (number)*............. 9c saeee 622,187 575,281 EM gt: hha an 
Steel furniture shipments (dollars)*............ 9c aeaes $1,361,449 $997,859 $9,678,721 
Stent, Aameie ere PORE s,s ios xs co cavcakee Couaeie naa 575,031 415,713 3,822,066 meee 
Locomotive orders (number)™................ 0 7 5 91 28 
Freight car orders (nmumber)™................ 810 110 75 23,075 8,103 
iMaonine foal) HF cs. sou. vcd wees 102.9 80.0 43.9 +40.5 7102.9 
Foundry equipment index®................005- 140.0 128.4 55.3 748.3 71271 
Foreign Trade: 
Total iron and steel imports (gross tons)"...... =. ..... 53,158 20,202 261,781 vdvaee 
Imports of pig iron (gross tons)”. . iti al 14,357 6,682 I en aes 
Imports of all rolled steel (gross tons)”. . eas “f 22,970 9,220 95,206 rg 
Total iron and steel exports (gross tons)”. . et iia 244,419 220,209 2,250,846 cee 
Exports of all rolled steel (gross tons)”........ 63,898 68,394 PE eee 
Exports of finished steel (gross tons)®......... 9 ....5. 58,893 60,187 Seer 
Exports of scrap (gross tons)... . tm. an 173,852 147,213 ees 3 abes 
British Production: 
British pig iron production (gross tons)"........ 544,300 529,600 527,100 4,957,400 5,336,600 
British steel ingot production (gross tons)". .... 907,300 855,900 812,000 7,439,200 8,127,600 
Non-Ferrous Metals: 
iged production {ast tana)”. «<0... .s sole 34,350 35,576 340,421 a a 
Lead shipments (net tons)*................... joe 37,232 35,943 Te kkoans 
Zinc production (net tons)*.................. 36,701 36,088 34,527 351,579 353,753 
Zine shipments (net tons)*...............6.0- 47,063 42,217 30,294 359,035 375,804 
Deliveries of tin (gross tons)"................. 5,355 5,360 2,925 36,840 49,715 





* Preliminary. { Three Months’ Average. 

Source of figures : *Lake Superior Iron Ore Association; » Bureau of Mines; ¢ THe Iron Acs; 4 Bureau of 
the Census; * American Iron and Steel Institute; f National Association of Flat-Rolled Steel Manufacturers ; 
* American Institute of Steel Construction ; » United States Steel Corpn.; ' United States Engineer, Pitts- 
burgh; * When preliminary, from Automobile Manufacturers Association—Final figures from Bureau of the 
Census; 'F. W. Dodge Corpn. ; seem Age; ® National Machine Tool Builders Association; °* Foundry 


* American Bureau of Metal Statistics ; * Aieendone Zinc Institute, Inc. ; ¥New York Commodities Ex 


Equipment Manufacturers Association ; epartment of Commerce; * British Iron and Steel Federation ; | 
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Demand for Steel Broadens and 
Further Price Advances Loom 


Bulge in Automotive Orders Fills Up Sheet Millsk—Wire Rods Are Marked 
Up $2 a Ton—Scrap Index Establishes a New High 


ITH demand continuing to broaden, steel ingot 

output has risen from 54 to 54% per cent of 

capacity. A sharp increase in orders from the 
automotive industry has been an important factor in 
giving mill operations a further boost, but added 
support has come also from the railroads, construction 
and miscellaneous lines. Steel scrap, mirroring the 
improved outlook for production, has advanced 50c. 
a ton at Chicago and 25c. a ton at Pittsburgh, lifting 
THE IRON AGE scrap composite to $13 a gross ton, 
a new high for the year. 


Reluctance on the part of a number of steel pro- 
ducers to advance prices is vanishing as evidences of 
widening demand become more convincing. After 
weeks of steady but moderate orders from the auto- 
mobile industry, business from that quarter has 
suddenly swollen to unlooked for proportions. Ford 
has bought 53,000 tons of steel in the past ten days. 
Chevrolet is buying sheets this week for 100,000 cars, 
estimated to require 30,000 tons. Sheet mill backlogs 
have become so large that certain producers are 
virtually sold out for the year on all regular grades 
except heavy hot-rolled sheets. Pressure for deliveries 
is replacing price as the concern of the motor car 
trade, and a number of buyers in the automotive field 
are now requesting mills to reserve rolling space for 
their first quarter requirements subject to the prices 
prevailing at that time. 


HE transition to a strong market has been a 

sudden one. Only recently persistent reports of 
price irregularities, especially on tonnage business 
placed in the Detroit area, made the steel trade appre- 
hensive of attempting price advances, notwithstanding 
increased material costs. Today a change in attitude 
is evident. Recent advances of $2 a ton on blooms, 
billets, slabs, sheet bars and skelp have become 
general, and a number of producers in the Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland and Chicago districts have announced a 
$2 a ton mark-up on wire rods. Higher prices on 
wire products will probably be put in effect before 
the close of the week, and advances on sheets and strip 
steel] are early probabilities. Barring a sudden and 
unexpected change in market conditions, it now seems 
likely that virtually all finished steel items except 
Sheet steel piling and tubular products will be in- 
creased in price before Jan. 1. 


Anticipatory buying by consumers is in evidence 
in some lines, though in the case of sheets and strips 
the opportunity for accumulating stocks before the 
close of the year has virtually passed. 


HE likelihood of an advance in rails has suddenly 
spurred the railroads to action. The Burlington 
has placed orders for 20,000 tons of rails and 13,600 
tons of fastenings. The St. Louis-San Francisco has 


asked for court authority to buy 17,600 tons of rails. 
Tentative inquiries from other Western roads total 
60,000 tons, while an Eastern line expects to purchase 
30,000 tons. The Bessemer & Lake Erie will buy 1000 
freight cars. 


In the construction field pressure to get Govern- 
ment-sponsored projects ready for submission of bids 
by Dec. 15 has swamped the estimating departments 
of structural fabricators and reinforcing bar distrib- 
uters, who are now appealing for a postponement of 
the deadline. As a precaution against advances in 
plain material prices, fabricators are now asking for 
blanket price protections on numerous identified 
projects, involving a large aggregate tonnage. 


Pending the time when steel producers actually 
benefit from prospective price advances, mill wage 
rates are not likely to be raised. Meanwhile, expand- 
ing operations have increased the income, if not the 
wage rate, of mill workers. 

Structural steel awards of 11,250 tons compare 
with 19,200 tons in the previous week. New projects 
total 14,300 tons as against 17,550 tons a week ago. 
Plate lettings call for 4665 tons, and reinforcing bar 
awards for 1315 tons. 


TRONG opposition to a possible foreign steel 

purchase caused the Borough of Manhattan, New 
York, to postpone indefinitely the opening of bids 
this week on an elevated highway section calling for 
12,000 tons of structural steel. Protests last week 
against an award to a German mill of 500 tons of 
sheet piling for the Triborough bridge, New York, 
finally resulted in a revision of PWA regulations to 
allow American producers a 25 per cent differential 
on purchases involving more than $100 and 100 per 
cent on orders of less than that amount. 


The favorable outlook for the iron and steel 
industry is clouded only by a fresh outbreak of labor 
trouble in a Michigan automotive parts plant. Several 
motor car makers are dependent on parts made by 
the affected company and how much stock they have 
stored ahead is not known. 


The reciprocal tariff agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which is to go into effect Jan. 1, 
provides for reduced Canadian duties on a wide range 
of iron and steel and machinery products. The 
Canadian concessions go beyond tariff reductions, 
since they remove a system of arbitrary valuations 
now applied to many commodities. 


The pending trade agreement with Brazil, which 
cails for a reduction of 50 per cent to ‘%c. a lb. of 
contained manganese in the duty on manganese ore, 
has finally won the approval of the upper house of the 
South American parliament and has gone to the Pres- 
ident for signature. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Market Prices at Date, and One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous; 
Advances Over Past Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 








Pig tron Finished Steel NQo36" 935" 1988" 1934" 
Per Gross Ton: mer wey. 14, One, oe, Nea Per Lb.: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
No. 2 fdy., Philadelphia... .$21.3132$21.3132$20.3132$20.26 Baro nn ass dhe. oes es 
No. 2, Valley furnace....... 19.50 19.50 18.50 18.50 Hot-rolled annealed sheets, 
No. 2 Southern, Cin’ti...... 20.2007 20.2007 19.2007 19.13 No. 34, Gary...c.s cece» 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
No. 2, Birmingham{........ 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 Sheets, galv., No. 24, P’gh.. 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*..... 19.50 19.50 18.50 18.50 Sheets, galv., No. 24, Gary.. 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 
Basic, del’d .eastern Pa..... 20.8132 20.8132 19.8132 19.76 Hot-rolled sheets, No.10,P’gh 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 
Basic, Valley furnace....... 19.00 19.00 18.00 18.00 Hot-rolled sheets, No.10,Gary 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 
Malleable, Chicago*....... 19.50 19.50 18.50 18.50 Wire nails, Pittsburgh....... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.60 
Malleable, Valley........... 19.50 19.50 18.50 18.50 Wire nails, Chicago dist. mill 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.65 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago..... 25.2528 25.2528 24.7528 24.04 Plain wire, Pittsburgh...... 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 
Ferromanganese, seab’d car- a Plain wire, Chicago dist. mill 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 
MO :. 5 cng Oars hae cae tie 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 Barbed wire, galv., Pittsburgh 2.80 2.80 2.80 3.00 
Barbed wire, galv., Chicago 
aso Van ston unher aliiaed westbound tian ooan Meee ag andr petcitayey: ” 2.85 «2.85 8.85 (8.06 
furnace. Tin plate, 100 Ib. box, P’gh.. $5.25 $5.25 $5.25 $5.25 
*The switching charge for delivery to foundries in the Chi- 
cago district is 60c. per ton. 
Scrap 
. ° Per Gross Ton: 
Rails, Billets, etc. Heavy melting steel, P’gh...$13-75 $13.50 $13.25 $11.25 
Per Gross Ton: Heavy melting steel, Phila... 12.00 12.00 12.00 10.25 
Rails, heavy, at mill...... . .$36.3744$36.37%4$36.3714$36.37% Heavy melting steel, Ch’go.. 13.25 12.75 12.50 9.50 
Light rails, Pittsburgh. . . 85.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 Carwheels, Chicago......... 13-25 12.75 12.75 10.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh. .29.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 Carwheels, Philadelphia... .. 12.75 12.75 12.75 10.75 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh...... 30.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh....... 14.25 14.25 14,25 11.50 
Slabs, Pittsburgh........... 29.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... .. 12.76 18.76 11.75 11.00 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 35.00 32.00 No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton).. 11.75 11.25 11.25 8.50 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh........ 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 No. 1 RR. wrot., Phila...... 12.25 12.26 12.25 11.25 
Cents Cents Cents Cents No. 1 RR. wrot., Ch'go (net) 11.00 9.50 9.50 8.75 
Skelp, grvd. steel, P’gh, lb... 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Coke, Connellsville 
ini Per Net Ton at Oven: 
ge sn sa Gente . Cin ‘lets * Ge Furnace coke, prompt....... $3.60 $3.60 $3.60 ee 
Bars, Pittsburgh............ 185 1.85 1.85 1.80 sia rerene dior meth es enn 2 Trea et eee 
Ware, COMGNO ik 0 0 veke cons 1.90 1.90 1.90 1,85 
Bars, Cleveland.......... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.85 
Bars, New York............ 220 2.20 220 2.18 Metals 
Plates, Pittsburgh........... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Plates, CRIGESO........cces- 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 Electrolytic copper, refinery.. 9.00 9.00 9.00 8.75 
Plates, New York. . 2.09 2.09 2.09 2.08 Lake copper, New York...... 9.37% 9.37% 9.37% 9.12% 
Structural shapes, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 Tin (Straits), New York..... 51.50 53.62% 61.00 561.20 
Structural shapes, Chicago.. 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 Zine, East St. Louis......... 4.85 4.90 4.85 3.72% 
Structural shapes, New York. 2.06% 2.06% 2.06% 2.05% Zinc, New York. .......«++++ 5.22% 5.27% 5.22% 4.07% 
Cold-finished bars, Pittsburgh 1.95 1.95 1.95 2.10 Lead, St. Louis.........+... 435 4.35 4.35 3.35 
Hot-rolled strips, Pittsburgh. 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 Lead, New York........-+.-- 4.50 4.50 4.50 3.50 
Cold-rolled strips, Pittsburgh. 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y... 15.50 15.50 16.32% 11.87% 





On export business there are frequent variations from the above prices. Also, in domestic business, there is at times a range of 
prices on various products, as shown in our detailed price tables. 


Nov. 19, 1935 
One week ago 
One month ago 
One year ago 


eee ee 
eee ewes 
Corer eeves 
eee twee wee 
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The Iron Age Composite Prices 


Finished Steel 
2.1300. a Lb. 


Based on steel bars, beams, 
tank plates, wire, rail black 
pe, sheets and hot-rolled strips. 
ese products represent 85 per 
cent of the United States output. 


HicH Low 
2.130c., Oc 1; 2.124¢c.,Jan. 8 
2.199c., April 24; 2.008¢c., Jan. 2 
2.015c., Oct. ; 1.867c., April 18 
1.977c., - .4; 1.926¢c.,, Feb. 2 
2.037c., Jan. 13; 1.945c., Dec. 29 
2.273c., Jan. 7; 2.018c., Dec. 
2.317¢c., April 2; 2.273c., Oct. 29 
2.286c., - 11; 2.217%¢., July 17 
2.402c.,Jan. 4; 2.212c., Nov. 1 





1935 


Pig Iron 


att a Gross Ton 


Based on average of basic iron 
at Valley furnace and foundry 


irons at Chicago, 


Buffalo, Valley and Birming 


HicH 
$18.84, Nov. 
17.90, May 
16.90, Dec, 
14.81, Jan. 
15.90, J 
isi, May 
18.59, Nov. 
19.71, 


Steel Scrap 


033.98 a Gross Ton 


on No. 


quotations at 
d Chicago 


1 hea 


Philadelphia, Philadelphia and 
Low Hien 

5; $17.83, May 14 $13.00, Nov. 19 
1; 16.90, Jan. 27 13.00, . 13 
5; 13.56, Jan. 3 12.25, Aug. 8 
5; 13,56, pee 6 8.50, Jan. 12 
6; 14.79, 15 11.33, Jan. 6 
7; 15.90, Dec, 16 15.00, Feb. 18 
14; 18.21, Dec. 17 17.58, Jan. 29 
27; 17.04,July 24 16.50, Dec. 31 
4; 17.64, Nov. 1 15.25, Jan, 11 


Plusbures 











Advances in Finished Steel 
Prices Awaited at Pittsburgh 





ane Tae 


finished steel demand in the 

Pittsburgh district continuing 
its steady satisfactory perform- 
ance, prices now hold the center 
of the stage. In addition to the re- 
cent advances announced on some 
semi-finished grades, all producers 
here now have increased skelp $2 
a ton to a base of 1.80c. Pittsburgh 
makers of wire rods today an- 
nounced their intention to follow 
the lead of a Mid-Western pro- 
ducer in advancing all sizes of 
wire rods $2 to $40 a gross ton, 
mill. 


All increases are quite conclu- 
sively nominal, since few, if any, 
consumers failed to protect them- 
selves for their final requirements 
for this year. With semi-finished 
quotations fairly well clarified for 
the remainder of the quarter, con- 
sideration now centers in the ex- 
tent of increases to be expected in 
finished steel prices. At this writ- 
ing sheet steel piling and tubular 
products appear to be the only fin- 
ished steel items that may go un- 
scathed. Reaffirmation of the pres- 
ent tin plate price also is a 
possibility. 

Although there are evidences of 
anticipatory covering, such buying 
has not spread sufficiently to affect 
raw steel output in the Pittsburgh 
district, which this week is un- 
changed at 45 per cent. Orders 
booked in November by Valley and 
nearby northern Ohio producers 
are running well ahead of those in 
the like October period, but ingot 
production there, which had been 
exceeding the rate of finished steel 
demand, has slipped two points 
further this week to about 56 per 
cent. Steadiness still characterizes 
activity in the Wheeling district, 
which is unchanged at 83 per cent. 

The Pittsburgh scrap market is 
strong, with No. 1 heavy melting 
steel up 25c. a ton. 


D'snished ste Nov. 19. — With 


Pig Iron 


The present slow rate of ship- 
, ments against fourth quarter con- 
tracts entered since the $1 a ton 
mark-up foreshadows either a 
spurt late in the quarter or exten- 


Wire Rods Marked Up $2 a Ton— 
Output Holds Locally and in Wheel- 
ing District, But Falls in Valleys— 


Scrap Up 25c. 


sion of the delivery period. In the 
latter case, such procedure would 
be a departure from code practice 
and would represent a reversion to 
the practices of pre-code days. The 
higher quotations established on 
Nov. 1 remain entirely nominal, no 
new business having been reported 
booked at the new bases. 


Semi-Finished Steel 


All producers in this district are 
now quoting skelp at $2 a ton 
higher, or a base of 1.80c., Pitts- 
burgh, for shipment during the re- 
mainder of fourth quarter. The ad- 
vance, however, is purely nominal, 
since few, if any, consumers failed 
to protect themselves prior to the 
announced advance. Although a 
lively buying movement preceded 
the recent increases in sheet bars, 
billets, slabs and blooms, consumers 
are ordering out material in no in- 
creased quantities. If all material 
on order, therefore, is shipped by 
the close of December, shipments 
in the final month should be sharply 
higher. A producer in another dis- 
trict has announced a $2 a ton in- 
crease to $40, base, on all sizes of 
wire rods, effective immediately for 
the remainder of fourth quarter. 
Makers of wire rods in the Pitts- 
burgh area today. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


Producers are naturally con- 
cerned over the prospects of in- 
creased prices on bars and rods, 
and a change in the current base 
discount of 75 per cent on bolts 
and nuts would be a likely develop- 
ment. Specifications against fourth 
quarter contracts are running 
slightly ahead of those in October, 
with automobile demand a feature. 


Cold-Finished Bars 


After a delayed start, automotive 
demand is showing encouraging 
signs of life, with the November 
movement outstepping by a goodly 
margin that in the first half of 
October. Replenishment orders 
from jobbers also are heavier. A 


gradual upward trend continues in 
demand from machine tool makers, 
although the total tonnage of cold- 
finished bars for this class of — 
is relatively small. Regardless of 
whether the hot-rolled bar base is 
adjusted for first quarter, it ap- 
pears quite probable at this writing 
that cold-finished bar quotations 
will be advanced for that period. 


Sheet Steel Piling 


Bids are being taken on Nov. 21 
by the Bureau of Reclamation, Den- 
ver, for constructing the Imperial 
dam at Yuma, Ariz., an all-Ameri- 
can canal project. The Federal 
Government will buy material di- 
rect for the project, which will re- 
quire about 3200 tons of piling. The 
500 tons for the Triborough bridge 
approach at New York, originally 
awarded to a German producer, 
may yet be placed with an Amer- 
ican producer. In view of recent 
developments on low-priced foreign 
material, it seems unlikely that the 
present Pittsburgh base price of 
2.15. will be adjusted upward for 
the time being. 


Plates and Shapes 


Tentative barge inquiry has en- 
livened the plate market. Although 
a large share of business under 
discussion fails to shape up defi- 
nitely owing to lack of financial 
backing, prospects for a substan- 
tial amount of work are considered 
favorable. More than 15,000 tons of 
plates and small shapes is being 
figured in preliminary estimates. 
The new inspection law governing 
river steamboats is partly respon- 
sible for current activity, with 
prospective replacement of oil car- 
riers being the high spot. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is 
opening bids today on a substan- 
tial tonnage of plates and shapes, 
part of which will probably be used 
in its own shops for construction 
of freight cars. Railroad inquiry, 
on a whole, is picking up. 

The structural steel market this 
week is featureless, with awards 
and new jobs running well behind 
those reported a week ago. 


Indications of higher prices for 
either plates or shapes for first 
quarter are notably absent. 


Tubular Products 


With oil country goods leading 
a steady movement, shipments of 
tubular goods in the first half of 
November are practically on a par 
with those in the same October 
weeks. A small pick-up in drilling 
in the east Texas fields has brought 
in a few orders for drill pipe and 
casing. Electric-welded mechanical 
tubing is moving faster to the au- 
tomobile industry, as are locomo- 
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tive boiler tubes to the railroads, 
which seem to be ordering mate- 
rial in carloads more frequently. 
There are few indications thus far 
of any change in pipe discounts, 
despite the $2 a ton advance in 
skelp and rerolling billets. Pipe 
production in this district is well 
maintained at 45 to 50 per cent. 


Bars 


Discussions of a change in the 
base price of hot-rolled bars have 
swung definitely in the direction 
of an advance to become effective 
probably for first quarter. The re- 
versal of previous indications, 
which pointed toward an unchanged 
base, is not easily explainable in 
the face of recent irregularities in 
prices in the Detroit area. There 
is evidently an attempt under way 
to stabilize prices, and the reported 
proposal to increase quotations is 
labeled as the only effective rem- 
edy. Meanwhile demand is tending 
higher, largely owing to heavier 
automobile orders. Evidences of 
speculative buying are almost en- 
tirely absent. 


Wire Products 


Shipments to the automobile in- 
dustry have attained a satisfac- 
tory pace. Orders for merchant 
wire, while not so heavy, are hold- 
ing up well for the season. An ad- 
vance in prices for first quarter 
seems to be a foregone conclusion, 
but thus far no producer has ven- 
tured to make a definite commit- 
ment in that respect. However, the 
action of producers in several dis- 
tricts in advancing wire rods $2 a 
ton has strengthened the chances 
for a mark-up in wire prices. Op- 
erations are tending upward, with 
the Pittsburgh average in the cur- 
rent week two to four points higher 
at around 48 per cent. 


Sheets 


Demand is swinging upward on 
the impetus of heavier consump- 


tion of automobile sheets. Another 
stimulating influence is the pros- 
pect of price advances in certain 
grades of sheets. This anticipatory 
movement, however, is not yet re- 
garded seriously by producers, and 
it is not believed that there is an 
“over-bought” condition in any con- 
suming quarter. Perhaps the only 
notable speculative covering is in 
the case of farm implement makers, 
whose takings of sheets are be- 
lieved to be in excess of immediate 
requirements. Operations for the 
sheet industry are maintained at 
75 per cent of capacity. 


Tin Plate 


Some mills are well engaged in 
rolling anticipatory tonnage against 
next year’s orders, and schedules 
have tended higher. Average out- 
put for the industry, supported 
largely by a 74 per cent rate of 
the leading producer, is around 65 
per cent of capacity. Although 
there is still a shadow of uncer- 
tainty as to next year’s tin plate 
price, indications are beginning to 
point more uniformly to reaffirma- 
tion of the present price of $5.25 
a base box, Pittsburgh. In such 
event, detached mills will face ab- 
sorption of $2 a ton additional cost 
for sheet bars in first quarter. 


Strip Steel 


Announcement of any changes in 
the hot-rolled strip base price has 
not developed since the $2 a ton in- 
crease in the rerolling billet price. 
Meanwhile, there is considerable 
conjecture as to what is deemed a 
justifiable increase in strip prices. 
Based on the $2 mark-up in semi- 
finished, some producers claim the 
hot-rolled strip should be marked 
up $3 and cold-rolled $4 to $5 a ton. 
Clarification of the price situation 
is expected by Dec. 1. Automotive 
demand is outshining interest from 
other directions and is a dominant 
influence in a moderate increase in 
mill schedules to around 55 per 
cent of capacity. 


Coal and Coke 


The cold snap has revived inter- 
est in domestic-sized fuels, but de- 
mand for industrial steam coals 
and coke continues to be apathetic. 
The Lake movement has practically 
ended for this season. Assessment 
of 15 per cent of the sales price, 
stipulated by the Guffey act, will 
represent 15c. to 30c. a ton, which 
seems likely to be absorbed by pro- 
ducers. Meanwhile, the recent court 
decision favoring the Guffey act 
has created further confusion in 
the coal industry, and consumers 
likewise remain in the dark as to 
probable outcome of current com- 
plexities. 


Scrap 


Steel-making grades, heavy 
breakable cast scrap and some low 
phosphorus specialties have 
strengthened, with quotations 25c. 
to 50c. a ton higher. No. 1 heavy 
melting steel is quotable at $14, 
delivered, which was paid on a 
round-lot tonnage in the past week 
by a district mill. Railroad scrap 
also has moved 25c. a ton higher. 
From 1000 hopper and gondola 
cars purchased from its sub- 
sidiary, the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Railroad, the leading mill will sal- 
vage about 16,000 tons of heavy 
melting steel. 





Detroit Scrap Prices 
Unchanged 


ETROIT, Nov. 19.—The local 

scrap market is fairly steady 
and prices are unchanged. Final 
shipments prior to close of naviga- 
tion are being made by boat to 
lower Lake ports. 








Weekly Indications of Steel Activity 


Steel ingot operations—Per cent of capacity 


Fabricated structural steel awards 
Fabricated plate awards 
Sheet steel piling awards 
Reinforcing bar awards 


From Tue Iron AGE Avera 
Year to 
Nov. 19, 1935 Nov. 12, 1935 Oct. 22, 1935 Nov. 20, 1934 1935 1934 
54.5 54.0 52.5 28.5 474 37.6 
Week Ended Year to Date 
Nov. 19, 1935 Nov. 12, 1935 Oct. 22, 1935 Nov. 20, 1934 1935 1934 
ests 11,250 19,230 6,825 6,425 644,135 687,555 
Sais et 4,665 2,500 3,465 2,320 130,722 111,722 
> tiedate Aalan 300 0 | 400 100 54,990 47,450 
Sehe'itel 1,315 1,950 6,525 2,160 280,140 173,926 
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Chicago Rate Up Four 
Points to 615 Per Cent 





put has risen four points to: 


(‘put has Nov. 19.—Ingot out- 


61% per cent of capacity, 
and the make of raw steel again 
represents the rate at which ship- 
ments are being made. 

More factors are now contribut- 
ing to the upturn in business vol- 
ume. Automobile releases are still 
growing. Railroad shops are ex- 
panding their consumption of 
repair materials for cars and loco- 
motives, and specifications from 
structural fabricators are turning 
upward. Farm implement manu- 
facturers are maintaining their 
schedules and are now assembling 
models that are to be presented 
next year. 


The Missouri Pacific is in the 
market for 500 cars, and steel 
sellers here forecast the purchase 
of at least 6000 cars by Western 
railroads. The Burlington has or- 
dered rails and other railroads in 
‘this area are lining up their needs. 


Government money is moving 
faster into construction work and 
estimators for structural fabri- 
cators and reinforcing bar dealers 
are swamped. In fact, there is talk 
that the deadline will have to be 
advanced into the future because 
estimators cannot now handle the 
work that is being piled upon them. 


The price situation is being given 
close attention by many consumers. 
Numerous manufacturers have 
made commitments for their prod- 
ucts for the first half of 1936, and 
some contracts extend for a longer 
time. It is natural that they should 
seek protection as to prices, but so 
far both steel and pig iron sellers 
are holding to the three-month 
selling period. Hot-rolled rods are 
up $2 a ton and there is a strong 
likelihood of a general advance of 
finished steel prices for deliveries 
in the first quarter. 


Shipments are gaining and they 
still indicate that the movement 
represents actual melt. However, 
releases for the end of the month 
and early December clearly show 
that fourth quarter commitments 
will be taken out practically in 
full. 


Demand Broadens and Pressure for 
General Advance of Finished Stee! 
Prices Increases—Wire Rods Rise 


$2 a Ton 


Cast Iron Pipe 


This market is active but by 
far the bulk of tonnage consists 
of small WPA projects. Although 
this work is growing in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the greatest num- 
ber of jobs are springing up in 
Ohio.. Chicago has taken bids on 
493 tons of 12-in. pipe. Public 
utilities and private users are al- 
most completely out of the mar- 
ket. Prices for cast iron pipe are 
very strong. 


Reinforcing Bars 


WPA work continues to flood 
this market, and reinforcing bar 
dealers report that active inquiries 
are the heaviest in several years. 
Additional work is planned for IIli- 
nois State hospitals at Manteno 
and Elgin. High schools are to 
be built at Waukegan, Ill, and 
Hammond, Ind., and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois will require 700 tons 
for a medical and dental building 
to be constructed in Chicago. The 
Department of Agriculture has 


‘taken numerous figures, aggregat- 


ing more than 500 tons. Most of 
this is for soil erosion work in 
Wisconsin. Apparently nothing 
short of a threat to advance prices 
will bring contractors of road slab 
projects into the market. They can- 
not start work before spring. 
Prices are more stable than for 
many months. 


Sheets 


Demand for most flat-rolled prod- 
ucts is such that only on a few items 
can deliveries be had before the end 
of the year. This situation has 
arisen since automobile manufac- 
turers started heavy production. 
Round tonnages of galvanized 
sheets are still moving to farm im- 
plement manufacturers, and truck 
builders are taking liberal quanti- 
ties. 

Wire 

Buyers are showing increasing 
interest in future requirements, and 
many inquiries are before the trade 
for coverage not only for the first 
quarter but for the first half of 


the new year. However, producers 
are determined to adhere to the 


code practice of restricting commit- 
ments to the single quarters. Wire 
rods have been marked up $2 a ton 
and prices for finished wire and 
wire products are uncommonly 
strong. First quarter quotations 
are due any day. Demand is hold- 
ing output in the range from 55 to 
60 per cent of capacity. Consump- 
tion of wire by manufacturers is 
steady and there is a slight im- 
provement of distribution in coun- 
try areas. All reports from auto- 
mobile manufacturing centers are 
favorable. 


Cold Rolled Strip 


Mills continue. to produce at ca- 
pacity and average deliveries are 
not better than three weeks. Prices 
are strong. 


The Burlington has placed 20,- 
000 tons of rails and 13,600 tons of 
fastenings, the division having 
been made among a number of steel 
mills. The aggregate of tentative 
rail tonnage is still satisfying and 
sellers are expecting a, number of 
fresh inquiries in thé immediate 
future. The total tonnage of light 
rails being placed from week to 
week is not large, but it is slowly 
creeping upward. 


Plates 


The Missouri Pacific is definite- 
ly in the market for 500 box cars, 
and reports of other equipment pro- 
grams are more numerous than at 
any time within five years. An- 
other encouraging sign is that car- 
load lots of car repair steel are 
moving considerably faster and to 
a greater number of railroads. 
Many thousands of cars will be re- 
habilitated, according to present 
plans, and sellers of steel believe 
that at least 6000 new cars, exclu- 
sive of the Pennsylvania’s program, 
will be built in the near future. 


Bars 


The automobile industry is tak- 
ing a larger share of current ship- 


ments from local mills, and in other: 


directions demand is steady. Speci- 
fications are expanding and some 
tonnage is moving to users’ stocks. 
Agricultural implement manufac- 
turers still have high production 
schedules and are now beginning to 
assemble 1936 models. Prices for 
bars are very strong and buyers 
are keeping a close eye on devel- 
opments. 


Structural Material 


Specifications to mills are heavi- 
er, the increase this week being 
about 1500 tons. The outlook is 
exceptionally good, with fresh in- 
quiries at 10,000 tons and a large 
number of public jobs coming up 
for figuring. Awards total 4500 
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tive boiler tubes to the railroads, 
which seem to be ordering mate- 
rial in carloads more frequently. 
There are few indications thus far 
of any change in pipe discounts, 
despite the $2 a ton advance in 
skelp and rerolling billets. Pipe 
production in this district is well 
maintained at 45 to 50 per cent. 


Bars 


Discussions of a change in the 
base price of hot-rolled bars have 
swung definitely in the direction 
of an advance to become effective 
probably for first quarter. The re- 
versal of previous indications, 
which pointed toward an unchanged 
base, is not easily explainable in 
the face of recent irregularities in 
prices in the Detroit area. There 
is evidently an attempt under way 
to stabilize prices, and the reported 
proposal to increase quotations is 
labeled as the only effective rem- 
edy. Meanwhile demand is tending 
higher, largely owing to heavier 
automobile orders. Evidences of 
speculative buying are almost en- 
tirely absent. 


Wire Products 


Shipments to the automobile in- 
dustry have attained a _ satisfac- 
tory pace. Orders for merchant 
wire, while not so heavy, are hold- 
ing up well for the season. An ad- 
vance in prices for first quarter 
seems to be a foregone conclusion, 
but thus far no producer has ven- 
tured to make a definite commit- 
ment in that respect. However, the 
action of producers in several dis- 
tricts in advancing wire rods $2 a 
ton has strengthened the chances 
for a mark-up in wire prices. Op- 
erations are tending upward, with 
the Pittsburgh average in the cur- 
rent week two to four points higher 
at around 48 per cent. 


Sheets 


Demand is swinging upward on 
the impetus of heavier consump- 


tion of automobile sheets. Another 
stimulating influence is the pros- 
pect of price advances in certain 
grades of sheets. This anticipatory 
movement, however, is not yet re- 
garded seriously by producers, and 
it is not believed that there is an 
“over-bought” condition in any con- 
suming quarter. Perhaps the only 
notable speculative covering is in 
the case of farm implement makers, 
whose takings of sheets are be- 
lieved to be in excess of immediate 
requirements. Operations for the 
sheet industry are maintained at 
75 per cent of capacity. 


Tin Plate 


Some mills are well engaged in 
rolling anticipatory tonnage against 
next year’s orders, and schedules 
have tended higher. Average out- 
put for the industry, supported 
largely by a 74 per cent rate of 
the leading producer, is around 65 
per cent of capacity. Although 
there is still a shadow of uncer- 
tainty as to next year’s tin plate 
price, indications are beginning to 
point more uniformly to reaffirma- 
tion of the present price of $5.25 
a base box, Pittsburgh. In such 
event, detached mills will face ab- 
sorption of $2 a ton additional cost 
for sheet bars in first quarter. 


Strip Steel 


Announcement of any changes in 
the hot-rolled strip base price has 
not developed since the $2 a ton in- 
crease in the rerolling billet price. 
Meanwhile, there is considerable 
conjecture as to what is deemed a 
justifiable increase in strip prices. 
Based on the $2 mark-up in semi- 
finished, some producers claim the 
hot-rolled strip should be marked 
up $3 and cold-rolled $4 to $5 a ton. 
Clarification of the price situation 
is expected by Dec. 1. Automotive 
demand is outshining interest from 
other directions and is a dominant 
influence in a moderate increase in 
mill schedules to around 55 per 
cent of capacity. 









Coal and Coke 


The cold snap has revived inter- 
est in domestic-sized fuels, but de- 
mand for industrial steam coals 
and coke continues to be apathetic. 
The Lake movement has practically 
ended for this season. Assessment 
of 15 per cent of the sales price, 
stipulated by the Guffey act, will 
represent 15c. to 30c. a ton, which 
seems likely to be absorbed by pro- 
ducers. Meanwhile, the recent court 
decision favoring the Guffey act 
has created further confusion in 
the coal industry, and consumers 
likewise remain in the dark as to 
probable outcome of current com- 
plexities. 


Scrap 


Steel-making grades, heavy 
breakable cast scrap and some low 
phosphorus specialties have 
strengthened, with quotations 25c. 
to 50c. a ton higher. No. 1 heavy 
melting steel is quotable at $14, 
delivered, which was paid on a 
round-lot tonnage in the past week 
by a district mill. Railroad scrap 
also has moved 25c. a ton higher. 
From 1000 hopper and gondola 
cars purchased from its sub- 
sidiary, the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Railroad, the leading mill will sal- 
vage about 16,000 tons of heavy 
melting steel. 





Detroit Scrap Prices 
Unchanged 


ETROIT, Nov. 19.—The local 

scrap market is fairly steady 
and prices are unchanged. Final 
shipments prior to close of naviga- 
tion are being made by boat to 
lower Lake ports. 





Weekly Indications of Steel Activity 


From THe Iron AGE Average 

Year to Date 
Nov. 19, 1935 Nov, 12, 1935 Oct. 22, 1935 Nov. 20, 1934 1935 1934 
Steel ingot operations—Per cent of capacity 54.5 54.0 52.5 28.5 474 37.6 

Week Ended Year to Date 
Nov. 19, 1935 Nov. 12, 1935 Oct. 22, 1935 Nov. 20, 1934 1935 1934 
Fabricated structural steel awards......... 11,250 19,230 6,825 6,425 644,135 687,555 
Fabricated plate awards...........0..... 4,665 2,500 3,465 2,320 130,722 111,722 
Sheet steel piling awards................. 300 0 1,400 100 54,990 47,450 
Reinforcing bar awards................5. 1,315 1,950 6,525 2,160 280,140 173,926 
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Chicago Rate Up Four 
Points to 615 Per Cent 





put has risen four points to’ 


(put has Nov. 19.—Ingot out- 


61% per cent of capacity, 
and the make of raw steel again 
represents the rate at which ship- 
ments are being made. 

More factors are now contribut- 
ing to the upturn in business vol- 
ume. Automobile releases are still 
growing. Railroad shops are ex- 
panding their consumption of 
repair materials for cars and loco- 
motives, and specifications from 
structural fabricators are turning 
upward. Farm implement manu- 
facturers are maintaining their 
schedules and are now assembling 
models that are to be presented 
next year. 

The Missouri Pacific is in the 
market for 500 cars, and steel 
sellers here forecast the purchase 
of at least 6000 cars by Western 
railroads. The Burlington has or- 
dered rails and other railroads in 
this area are lining up their needs. 

Government money is moving 
faster into construction work and 
estimators for structural fabri- 
cators and reinforcing bar dealers 
are swamped. In fact, there is talk 
that the deadline will have to be 
advanced into the future because 
estimators cannot now handle the 
work that is being piled upon them. 

The price situation is being given 
close attention by many consumers. 
Numerous manufacturers have 
made commitments for their prod- 
ucts for the first half of 1936, and 
some contracts extend for a longer 
time. It is natural that they should 
seek protection as to prices, but so 
far both steel and pig iron sellers 
are holding to the three-month 
selling period. Hot-rolled rods are 
up $2 a ton and there is a strong 
likelihood of a general advance of 
finished steel prices for deliveries 
in the first quarter. 


Pig Iron 


Shipments are gaining and they 
still indicate that the movement 
represents actual melt. However, 
releases for the end of the month 
and early December clearly show 
that fourth quarter commitments 
will be taken out practically in 
full. 


Demand Broadens and Pressure for 
General Advance of Finished Steel 
Prices Increases—Wire Rods Rise 


$2 a Ton 


Cast Iron Pipe 


This market is active but by 
far the bulk of tonnage consists 
of small WPA projects. Although 
this work is growing in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the greatest num- 
ber of jobs are springing up in 
Ohio.. Chicago has taken bids on 
493 tons of 12-in. pipe. Public 
utilities and private users are al- 
most completely out of the mar- 
ket. Prices for cast iron pipe are 
very strong. 


Reinforcing Bars 


WPA work continues to flood 
this market, and reinforcing bar 
dealers report that active inquiries 
are the heaviest in several years. 
Additional work is planned for IIli- 
nois State hospitals at Manteno 
and Elgin. High schools are to 
be built at Waukegan, Ill., and 
Hammond, Ind., and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois will require 700 tons 
for a medical and dental building 
to be constructed in Chicago. The 
Department of Agriculture has 


‘taken numerous figures, aggregat- 


ing more than 500 tons. Most of 
this is for soil erosion work in 
Wisconsin. Apparently nothing 
short of a threat to advance prices 
will bring contractors of road slab 
projects into the market. They can- 


‘not start work before spring. 


Prices are more stable than for 
many months. 


Sheets 


Demand for most flat-rolled prod- 
ucts is such that only on a few items 
can deliveries be had before the end 
of the year. This situation has 
arisen since automobile manufac- 
turers started heavy production. 
Round tonnages of galvanized 
sheets are still moving to farm im- 
plement manufacturers, and truck 
builders are taking liberal quanti- 
ties. 

Wire 

Buyers are showing increasing 
interest in future requirements, and 
many inquiries are before the trade 
for coverage not only for the first 
quarter but for the first half of 


the new year. However, producers 
are determined to adhere to the 


code practice of restricting commit- 
ments to the single quarters. Wire 
rods have been marked up $2 a ton: 
and prices for finished wire and 
wire products are uncommonly 
strong. First quarter quotations 
are due any day. Demand is hold- 
ing output in the range from 55 to 
60 per cent of capacity. Consump- 
tion of wire by manufacturers is 
steady and there is a slight im- 
provement of distribution in coun- 
try areas. All reports from auto- 
mobile manufacturing centers are 
favorable. 


Cold Rolled Strip 


Mills continue.to produce at ca- 
pacity and average deliveries are 
not better than three weeks. Prices 
are strong. 


The Burlington has placed 20,- 
000 tons of rails and 13,600 tons of 
fastenings, the division having 
been made among a number of steel 
mills. The aggregate of tentative 
rail tonnage is still satisfying and 
sellers are expecting a number of 
fresh inquiries in the immediate 
future. The total tonnage of light 
rails being placed from week to 
week is not large, but it is slowly 
creeping upward. 


Plates 


The Missouri Pacific is definite- 
ly in the market for 500 box cars, 
and reports of other equipment pro- 
grams are more numerous than at 
any time within five years. An- 
other encouraging sign is that car- 
load lots of car repair steel are 
moving considerably faster and to 
a greater number of railroads. 
Many thousands of cars will be re- 
habilitated, according to present 
plans, and sellers of steel believe 
that at least 6000 new cars, exclu- 
sive of the Pennsylvania’s program, 
will be built in the near future. 


Bars 


The automobile industry is tak- 
ing a larger share of current ship- 
ments from local mills, and in other 
directions demand is steady. Speci- 
fications are expanding and some 
tonnage is moving to users’ stocks. 
Agricultural implement manufac- 
turers still have high production 
schedules and are now beginning to 
assemble 1936 models. Prices for 
bars are very strong and buyers 
are keeping a close eye on devel- 
opments. 


Structural Material 


Specifications to mills are heavi- 
er, the increase this week being 
about 1500 tons. The outlook is 
exceptionally good, with fresh in- 
quiries at 10,000 tons and a large 
number of public jobs coming up 
for figuring. Awards total 4500 
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tive boiler tubes to the railroads, 
which seem to be ordering mate- 
rial in carloads more frequently. 
There are few indications thus far 
of any change in pipe discounts, 
despite the $2 a ton advance in 
skelp and rerolling billets. Pipe 
production in this district is well 
maintained at 45 to 50 per cent. 


Bars 


Discussions of a change in the 
base price of hot-rolled bars have 
swung definitely in the direction 
of an advance to become effective 
probably for first quarter. The re- 
versal of previous indications, 
which pointed toward an unchanged 
base, is not easily explainable in 
the face of recent irregularities in 
prices in the Detroit area. There 
is evidently an attempt under way 
to stabilize prices, and the reported 
proposal to increase quotations is 
labeled as the only effective rem- 
edy. Meanwhile demand is tending 
higher, largely owing to heavier 
automobile orders. Evidences of 
speculative buying are almost en- 
tirely absent. 


Wire Products 


Shipments to the automobile in- 
dustry have attained a satisfac- 
tory pace. Orders for merchant 
wire, while not so heavy, are hold- 
ing up well for the season. An ad- 
vance in prices for first quarter 
seems to be a foregone conclusion, 
but thus far no producer has ven- 
tured to make a definite commit- 
ment in that respect. However, the 
action of producers in several dis- 
tricts in advancing wire rods $2 a 
ton has strengthened the chances 
for a mark-up in wire prices. Op- 
erations are tending upward, with 
the Pittsburgh average in the cur- 
rent week two to four points higher 
at around 48 per cent. 


Sheets 


Demand is swinging upward on 
the impetus of heavier consump- 





tion of automobile sheets. Another 
stimulating influence is the pros- 
pect of price advances in certain 
grades of sheets. This anticipatory 
movement, however, is not yet re- 
garded seriously by producers, and 
it is not believed that there is an 
“over-bought” condition in any con- 
suming quarter. Perhaps the only 
notable speculative covering is in 
the case of farm implement makers, 
whose takings of sheets are be- 
lieved to be in excess of immediate 
requirements. Operations for the 
sheet industry are maintained at 
75 per cent of capacity. 


Tin Plate 


Some mills are well engaged in 
rolling anticipatory tonnage against 
next year’s orders, and schedules 
have tended higher. Average out- 
put for the industry, supported 
largely by a 74 per cent rate of 
the leading producer, is around 65 
per cent of capacity. Although 
there is still a shadow of uncer- 
tainty as to next year’s tin plate 
price, indications are beginning to 
point more uniformly to reaffirma- 
tion of the present price of $5.25 
a base box, Pittsburgh. In such 
event, detached mills will face ab- 
sorption of $2 a ton additional cost 
for sheet bars in first quarter. 


Strip Steel 


Announcement of any changes in 
the hot-rolled strip base price has 
not developed since the $2 a ton in- 
crease in the rerolling billet price. 
Meanwhile, there is considerable 
conjecture as to what is deemed a 
justifiable increase in strip prices. 
Based on the $2 mark-up in semi- 
finished, some producers claim the 
hot-rolled strip should be marked 
up $3 and cold-rolled $4 to $5 a ton. 
Clarification of the price situation 
is expected by Dec. 1. Automotive 
demand is outshining interest from 
other directions and is a dominant 
influence in a moderate increase in 
mill schedules to around 55 per 
cent of capacity. 








Coal and Coke 


The cold snap has revived inter- 
est in domestic-sized fuels, but de- 
mand for industrial steam coals 
and coke continues to be apathetic. 
The Lake movement has practically 
ended for this season. Assessment 
of 15 per cent of the sales price, 
stipulated by the Guffey act, will 
represent 15c. to 30c. a ton, which 
seems likely to be absorbed by pro- 
ducers. Meanwhile, the recent court 
decision favoring the Guffey act 
has created further confusion in 
the coal industry, and consumers 
likewise remain in the dark as to 
probable outcome of current com- 
plexities. 


Scrap 


Steel-making grades, heavy 
breakable cast scrap and some low 
phosphorus specialties have 
strengthened, with quotations 265c. 
to 50c. a ton higher. No. 1 heavy 
melting steel is quotable at $14, 
delivered, which was paid on a 
round-lot tonnage in the past week 


_ by a district mill. Railroad scrap 


also has moved 25c. a ton higher. 
From 1000 hopper and gondola 
ears purchased from its sub- 
sidiary, the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Railroad, the leading mill will sal- 
vage about 16,000 tons of heavy 
melting steel. 





Detroit Scrap Prices 
Unchanged 


ETROIT, Nov. 19.—The local 

scrap market is fairly steady 
and prices are unchanged. Final 
shipments prior to close of naviga- 
tion are being made by boat to 
lower Lake ports. 








Weekly Indications of Steel Activity 


From THe Iron AGE Average 

Year to Date 
Nov. 19, 1935 Nov. 12, 1935 Oct. 22, 1935 Nov. 20, 1934 1935 1934 
Steel ingot operations—Per cent of capacity 54.5 54.0 52.5 28.5 474 37.6 

Week Ended Year to Date 
Nov. 19, 1935 Nov. 12, 1935 Oct. 22, 1935 Nov. 20, 1934 1935 1934 
Fabricated structural steel awards......... 11,250 19,230 6,825 6,425 644,135 687,555 
Fabricated plate awards........... 0.0.0 4,665 2,500 3,465 2,320 130,722 111,722 
Sheet steel piling awards................. 300 0 1,400 100 54,990 47,450 
Reinforcing bar awards.................. 1,315 1,950 6,525 2,160 280,140 173,926 
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Chicago Rate Up Four 
Points to 613 Per Cent 





E put has Nov. 19.—Ingot out- 
put has risen four points to 
61% per cent of capacity, 

and the make of raw steel again 

represents the rate at which ship- 
ments are being made. 

More factors are now contribut- 
ing to the upturn in business vol- 
ume. Automobile releases are still 
growing. Railroad shops are ex- 
panding their consumption of 
repair materials for cars and loco- 
motives, and specifications from 
structural fabricators are turning 
upward. Farm implement manu- 
facturers are maintaining their 
schedules and are now assembling 
models that are to be presented 
next year. 

The Missouri Pacific is in the 
market for 500 cars, and steel 
sellers here forecast the purchase 
of at least 6000 cars by Western 
railroads. The Burlington has or- 
dered rails and other railroads in 
this area are lining up their needs. 


Government money is moving 
faster into construction work and 
estimators for structural fabri- 
cators and reinforcing bar dealers 
are swamped. In fact, there is talk 
that the deadline will have to be 
advanced into the future because 
estimators cannot now handle the 
work that is being piled upon them. 

The price situation is being given 
close attention by many consumers. 
Numerous manufacturers have 
made commitments for their prod- 
ucts for the first half of 1936, and 
some contracts extend for a longer 
time. It is natural that they should 
seek protection as to prices, but so 
far both steel and pig iron sellers 
are holding to the three-month 
selling period. Hot-rolled rods are 
up $2 a ton and there is a strong 
likelihood of a general advance of 
finished steel prices for deliveries 
in the first quarter. 


Pig Iron 


Shipments are gaining and they 
still indicate that the movement 
represents actual melt. However, 
releases for the end of the month 
and early December clearly show 
that fourth quarter commitments 
will be taken out practically in 
full. 


Demand Broadens and Pressure for 
General Advance of Finished Steel 
Prices Increases—Wire Rods Rise 


$2 a Ton 


Cast Iron Pipe 


This market is active but by 
far the bulk of tonnage consists 
of small WPA projects. Although 
this work is growing in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the greatest num- 
ber of jobs are springing up in 
Ohio.. Chicago has taken bids on 
493 tons of 12-in. pipe. Public 
utilities and private users are al- 
most completely out of the mar- 
ket. Prices for cast iron pipe are 
very strong. 


Reinforcing Bars 


WPA work continues to flood 
this market, and reinforcing bar 
dealers report that active inquiries 
are the heaviest in several years. 
Additional work is planned for IIli- 
nois State hospitals at Manteno 
and Elgin. High schools are to 
be built at Waukegan, Ill, and 
Hammond, Ind., and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois will require 700 tons 
for a medical and dental building 
to be constructed in Chicago. The 
Department of Agriculture has 


‘taken numerous figures, aggregat- 


ing more than 500 tons. Most of 
this is for soil erosion work in 
Wisconsin. Apparently nothing 
short of a threat to advance prices 
will bring contractors of road slab 
projects into the market. They can- 
not start work before spring. 
Prices are more stable than for 
many months. 


Sheets 


Demand for most flat-rolled prod- 
ucts is such that only on a few items 
can deliveries be had before the end 
of the year. This situation has 
arisen since automobile manufac- 
turers started heavy production. 
Round tonnages of galvanized 
sheets are still moving to farm im- 
plement manufacturers, and truck 
builders are taking liberal quanti- 
ties. 

Wire 

Buyers are showing increasing 
interest in future requirements, and 
many inquiries are before the trade 
for coverage not only for the first 
quarter but for the first half of 
the new year. However, producers 
are determined to adhere to the 


code practice of restricting commit- 
ments to the single quarters. Wire 
rods have been marked up $2 a ton 
and prices for finished wire and 
wire products are uncommonly 
strong. First quarter quotations 
are due any day. Demand is hold- 
ing output in the range from 55 to 
60 per cent of capacity. Consump- 
tion of wire by manufacturers is 
steady and there is a slight im- 
provement of distribution in coun- 
try areas. All reports from auto- 
mobile manufacturing centers are 
favorable. 


Cold Rolled Strip 


Mills continue.to produce at ca- 
pacity and average deliveries are 
not better than three weeks. Prices 
are strong. 


The Burlington has placed 20,- 
000 tons of rails and 13,600 tons of 
fastenings, the division having 
been made among a number of steel 
mills. The aggregate of tentative 
rail tonnage is still satisfying and 
sellers are expecting a number of 
fresh inquiries in thé immediate 
future. The total tonnage of light 
rails being placed from week to 
week is not large, but it is slowly 
creeping upward. 


Plates 


The Missouri Pacific is definite- 
ly in the market for 500 box cars, 
and reports of other equipment pro- 
grams are more numerous than at 
any time within five years. An- 
other encouraging sign is that car- 
load lots of car repair steel are 
moving considerably faster and to 
a greater number of railroads. 
Many thousands of cars will be re- 
habilitated, according to present 
plans, and sellers of steel believe 
that at least 6000 new cars, exclu- 
sive of the Pennsylvania’s program, 
will be built in the near future. 


Bars 


The automobile industry is tak- 
ing a larger share of current ship- 
ments from local mills, and in other 
directions demand is steady. Speci- 
fications are expanding and some 
tonnage is moving to users’ stocks. 
Agricultural implement manufac- 
turers still have high production 
schedules and are now beginning to 
assemble 1936 models. Prices for 
bars are very strong and buyers 
are keeping a close eye on devel- 
opments. 


Structural Material 


Specifications to mills are heavi- 
er, the increase this week being 
about 1500 tons. The outlook is 
exceptionally good, with fresh in- 
quiries at 10,000 tons and a large 
number of public jobs coming up 
for figuring. Awards total 4500 
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AUTOMATIC STEEL MILL 
CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


An installation of Clark “3C” Standard 


Magnetic Control 


complete for 


Hoist, 


Bridge and Trolley Motions of a 90 Ton 
Crane in Steel Mill Service. 


(a CLARK CONTROLLER CO. 


J 1146 East 152nd St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


tons. A dam across Black River, 
in Wisconsin, calls for 1100 tons 
of steel piling. 


Scrap 


A local mill has taken about 25,- 
000 tons of heavy melting steel at 
a new high price of $13.50 a gross 
ton delivered. This transaction has 
tended to improve the tone of: the 
entire scrap market. There are 
still sizeable unfilled orders and the 
urge to cover, plus producers’ re- 
luctance to sell in an advancing 
market, are forcing brokers to pay 
premium prices for desirable ton- 
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nages, for which they are having 
to search farther afield. A Chicago 
mill is trying its hand at accepting 
unprepared scrap. Some brokers 
believe that this practice is at the 
point where it will spread. 


Canadian Steel 
Demand Expands 


ORONTO, Ont., Nov. 19.—Gen- 
eral business expansion in the 
Canadian iron and steel markets 





- has resulted in a number of plants 


now operating almost at the high 
level reached in 1929 and 1930, and 
present indications are that 1936 
may be equal to the best year in 
Canadian history insofar as the 
steel industry is concerned. The 
Hamilton works of the Steel Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., are running close to 
full time, with some departments 
at capacity, and the company is 
carrying large backlogs. 


The demand for sheets has been 
decidedly heavy this year and de- 
liveries are from four to six weeks 
behind in some concerns. It also 
is understood that higher prices 
are pending for sheets and that 
producers are not accepting orders 
for first quarter delivery. Manu- 
facturers of electric refrigerators 
and stoves are taking good quan- 
tities of sheets, and the automo- 
tive industry also is ordering large 
tonnage lots. Foundries producing 
castings for the automotive indus- 
try are said to be running to ca- 
pacity while others are holding to 
an average of about 50 per cent 
capacity. 


Steel mills generally are main- 
taining operations at about 60 per 
cent. Announcement from Hamil- 
ton at the close of the week is to 
the effect that Dominion Foundries 
& Steel Co. soon will provide em- 
ployment for about 500 extra men 
in the manufacture of sheet steel 
in coils by a new process. Algoma 
Steel Corpn., Sault Ste. Marie, 
announces that the payroll this 
year will total $2,250,000 or $750,- 
000 more than last year and there 
are now 2100 persons employed 
by the company. 


Merchant pig iron sales continue 
to expand and melters in some dis- 
tricts seem to be looking for an 
advance in price at an early date. 
Production continues around 55,- 
000 tons per month, with four 
stacks blowing. Canadian iron 
producers to some extent have got- 
ten away from the former method 
of basing prices on United States 
quotations and are now figuring 
out their own lists. 


In the scrap markets business is 
showing favorable expansion. Mills 
in the Hamilton district are taking 
substantial tonnages of heavy melt- 
ing and other steel lines on con- 
tract and local dealers state that 
the movement in these lines is the 
best in several years. Montreal 
dealers also report good demand 
for steel scrap for domestic con- 
sumption, though export demand 
has dried up for the year. Deal- 
ers are carrying large stocks of 
scrap in their yards and most of 
their new purchases are for direct 
shipment to consumers. Price lists 
are firm and, while it is under- 
stood that there may be another 
upward revision soon, no action 
has been taken in that direction. 
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Prices of Finished Steel and lron Products 


BARS, PLATES, SHAPES 
Iron and Steel Bars 











Soft Steel Base of -. 
F.o.b. Pittaburgh ....ccsesees cose 
F.o.b. Chicago .. saa) ‘Soc. 
F.o.b. Gary . .1.90c, 
F.o.b. Duluth 2.00c. 
Del'd Detroit 2.00c. 
F.0.b. COPPMEME Siccc seccccccccces 1.90¢, 
F.0.b. Buffalo ....-cececcccscvecees 1.95¢e, 
Del’'d Philadelphia ........seeeeees 2.16¢. 
Del'd New YOrm ....cccssccsecseees 2.20c. 
F.o.b. Birmingham .......-.ee.+++ .00e. 
F.o.b. cars dock Gulf ports.......... 2.25¢e. 
F.o.b. cars Pacifie ports *........... 2.40¢. 

Rail Steel 
(For merchant trade) 

F.o.b, Pittsburgh oe 1.70¢. 
f.o.b. Chicago 1.75. 
f.o.b. Gary .... 1.75¢. 
F.o.b. Moline, Ill. 1.75e. 
F.o.b. Cleveland ........ ooek. 75, 
P.0.0. BUD cccccccdesecceccetocs 1.80¢. 
f.o.b. Birmingham ......-ceesseses 1.85¢. 
F.o.b. cars dock Gulf ports ........ 2.10¢. 
F.o.b. cars dock Pacifie ports....... 2.25e. 


Billet Steel Reinforcing 
(Straight lengths as quoted by Geom) 





P.0.b. PROGRURGR . cscsscseccecctsce Se. 
F.o.b. Chicago . 2.10¢, 
F.o.b. Gary .... 2.10¢. 
Del'd Detroit 2.20c. 
F.o.b. Cleveland 2.10¢. 
F.o.b. Youngstown 2.10¢. 
F 0.0. DMPENE ech a’ cvesi cocesbeses 2.10¢, 

*o.b. Birmingham — .....s..eseees: 2.10¢. 
¥.0.b, cars ee Gulf Fe: énep an dies 2.45c. 
F.o.b. cars dock Pacific ports....... 2.45¢. 


Rail Steel Reinforcing 
(Straight lengths as quoted by Gene) 
1.90¢. 








F.o.b. Pittsburgh 

F.o.b. Chicago 

F.o.b. Gary ..... 

F.o.b. Cleveland 

F.o.b. Youngstown 

F.o.b. Buffalo ..... ° 

F.o.b. Birmingham «+ +1.95e, 

F.o.b. cars dock Gulf ports......... 2.30c. 

F.e.b. cars dock Pacific ports....... 2.30c. 

Iron 

F.0.0. Chlea@o ...ccscseses -80¢. 

F.o.b. Terre Haute, Ind. -T5e. 

F.o.b. Louisville, Ky. ...... .10¢. 

F.o.b. Danville, Pa, ......... -80¢. 

P.ob. Derwiel, FR. <ccntescecncecces 1.70¢. 

Cold Finished Bars and Shafting* 
Base Lb 

F.o.b. Pittsburgh sévcde'sy ea Cee 

F.0d, GHD stkseenacdeawedmual 2.00¢. 

FOR, GE ssi dbs sche casebesanee 2.00c. 

Fob GE. beccosnckocsbhcceoe 2.00¢. 

F.Q.0, BED ‘beiedénttecedcotoncs 2.05c. 

DO'S TNE sina hts pcbccedeava iden 2.15. 

Del’d eastern Michigan ..... Sosvede 2.20¢. 





* In quantities of 10,000 to 19,000 Ib. 


Fence and Sign Posts 
Anole Line Posts 
Base per ue Ton 
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eee ese: 


Houston, Orange, bconmant, 
jalveston OOb0e eSevesceceseveses 
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F.o.b. Pitts : 
F.0.b. Chicage I'sse 
Fob. GME siicUbenkesesas coctace tt 
Del'd Cleveland 9950. 
F.0.. Sparrows ‘Boe. 
'd Phila -99¢. 
Del'd New Woon 09¢. 
F.0.b. Birmingham 95¢. 
-0.b. cars Gulf 
Pio.b. care. Geek Pedic seri 722". te 
Wrought fron eae f.o.b. P’gh. ....3.20c. 
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Steel Sheet Piling 


Base on i. 
P.o.b. Pittsburgh  ......sseceeevees 
P.0.D. CRICOBO 2... cccccccccecvcsccs 3250, 
PMs TEED edge ccccveeuccdciées 2.25¢. 
F.o.b. cars dock Gulf ports ........ 2.60c. 
F.o.b. cars dock Pacific ports....... 2.60. 
SHEETS, STRIP, TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 
Sheets 
Hot Rolled 

Base per Ld. 
No. 10, f.0.b. Pittsburgh .......... 1.85. 
He. 20, EAD. GREP .occcccccucesece 1.95¢. 
No. 10, del'd Detroit ..........ss5+ 2.05¢. 
No. 10, del’d Phila.  ......sceseves 2. 16¢. 
No, 10, f.0.b. Birmingham ........2. 00ce. 
No. 10, f.0.b. cars dock Pacific ports. :: 40c. 

Hot-Rolled Annealed 
No. 24, fob Pittsburgh ......++.. 2.40¢. 
Be. 26, F.e.b. Gaty secocscccesceses 2.50c, 
No. 24, Gel’d Detroit ........0cec0s 2.60c. 
No. 24, del’d Phila, ....ccccsecees 2.7lc. 
No. 24, f.0.b. Birmingham ......... 2.55¢. 
No. 24, f.0.b. cars dock Pacific ports .3.05c. 
No, 24, wrought iron, Pittsburgh. ...4.30c. 

Heavy Cold-Rolled 
No. 10 gage, f.0.b. Pittsburgh ...... 2.50¢. 
No. 10 gage, f.0.b. Gary .......+.+- 2.60c. 
No. 10 gage, del’d Detroit ........ 2.70¢. 
No. 10, gage, del’d Phila. ........ 2.8lc. 
No. 10 gage, f.0.b. Birmingham... .2.65c. 

No. 10 gage, f.0.b. cars dock Pacific 


ports 


Light Cold-Rolled 


No. 20 gage, f.o.b. Pittsburgh...... . 7. 
No. 20 gage, f.0.b. Gary .......... Se. 
No. 20 gage, del’d Detroit ........ 3 Ise, 
No. 20 gage, del’d Phila. .......... 3.26¢. 
No. 20 gage, f.0.b. Birmingham ....3.10c. 
No. 20 f.0.b. cars dock Pacific ports .3.50c. 
Galvanized Sheets 
No. 24 gage, f.0.b. Pittsburgh ..... 3.10¢. 
aaa 20c. 
No. 24, del’d Phila. .........s000. 3.41c. 
No. 24, f.0.b. Birmingham ........ 3. 25¢e. 
No, 24, f.0.b, cars dock Pacific ports.3.70c. 
No. 24, wrought iron, Pittsburgh... .4.95c. 


Long Ternes 
No. 24, unassorted 8-Ib. coating 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh ........ecseenee .40e. 
Pe GED cccnccanccceocoudecsecen 50c. 
F.o.b. cars dock Pacific ports....... 4.10¢. 

Vitreous Enameling Stock 

No. 20, f.0.b. Pittsburgh .......... 3.10c. 
Be Se BOR. GO. csvcccccsccsess 20. 
No. 20, f.0.b. Birmingham ........ 8.70c. 
No. 20, f.0.b. cars dock Pacific 8.700 
No. 10, f.0.b. Pitisburgh "..........2.50c. 
No. 10, £.0.D. Gary .scsccceccseces 2.60c. 
No. 10, f.0.b. Birmingham ........ 3.10c. 

No. 10, f.0.b. cars dock Pacific 
BONED © cv cccesccestvecccccceoveuce 3.10¢. 

Tin Mil Black Plate 
No. 28, f.0.b. Pittsburgh .......... 2.75¢e. 
ef ite Sanpatlbuppeaten 2.85¢. 

No. 3. cars dock Pacific Coast 
COD csdaraneciasinccetsesonsees 3.35¢e. 


Tin Plate 
Per Base Bor 


Standard cokes, f.0.b. P’gh district 
mill $5 


Speedsd dekangcerecéasunesse sd .25 
Standard cokes, f.0.b. Gary......... 5.35 
Standard cokes, f.0.b. cars dock 

PUNO DD cocecevccccccecseses 5.90 
Terne Plate 


(P.0.0. Pittsburgh) 


(Per Package, 20 x 28 in.) 
. coating 
. coating I 
. coating 
. coating 
. coating 
. costing 


Hot-Rolled Hoops, ae Sunes 
and Flats under % I 





SRSSsz 





ate per Lb. 
All widths up to 24 in., P’gh...... 1.85¢. 
All widths up to 2% in., Chicago. ..1.95c. 
= Loe up to 24 in., del'd De- ¢ 
All widths vas roo aa tsossasecassstes J 
caraseke saasesonscceccovecety 
Cooperage stock, Chicago 
Cold-Rolled Strips 
Base per Lb. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh ........ oes etanueee 2.60c. 
P.o.b. Clevelamd § . 2... cc ec neucnsues 2.60c. 
Del’'d Chicago ... 1... 6c ccccccees 2.895e. 
P.o.b, Worcester .......6..0sccnees 2.80. 
Fender Stock 
No. 14, Epebereh or Cleveland..... 2.90¢. 
No. 14, Worcester .....-s0-ssssues 3.30¢. 
No. 20, Pittsburgh or Casvelent..» + -% 30c. 
No. 20, Worcester ..... -» -B.70e, 





Hot-Rolled Rail Steel Strips 


Base per Lb. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh  .....0sceeeeceree 1.700, 
1.0.0. COURIER. cc cc cc cccccccceccces 1.75e. 
P.o.b. Birmingham .......6..sseee8 1.85¢. 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


(Carload lots, f.0.b. Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land.) 


To Manufacturing Trade Per Ld. 


WAS WIE oo ieee ccccccccscessecs 2.30¢. 
SUED WH Sse icccccwcdscccecenes 2.90c. 


Chicago prices on products sold to the 
manufacturing trade are $1 a@ ton above 
Pittsburgh or Cleveland. Worcester and 
Duluth prices are $2 a ton above, Bir- 
mingham $3 above, and Pacific Coast prices 
$9 @ ton above Pittsburgh or Cleveland. 


To Larger Lot Buyers 
Base per Keg 
ocecueuscaneiite $2.40 


Standard wire nails 
Smooth coated nails 


Annealed fence wire ..........«++..-82 

Galvanized fence wire ........ess0+ £80 
Polished staples ........cceeeeewees 3.10 
Galvanized staples ........eeesccue 3.35 
Berbed Wire galvanized ..........++ 2.80 
Twisted barbless wire ............+. 2.80 
Woven wire fence, base column...... 58.00 


Single loop bale ties, base column. .53.00 


Chicago and Anderson, Ind., mill prices 
are $1 @ ton over Pitteburgh ‘base (on all 

products except woven wire fence, for which 
the Chicago price is $2 above Pittaburgh ) ; 
Duluth, Minn., and Worcester, Mase., mill 
prices are $2 @ ton over Pittaburgh ( ez- 
cept for woven wire fence at Duluth, which 
ie $3 over Pittsburgh), and Birmingham 
mill prices are $3 a ton over Pittadurgh. 


On wire nails, barbed wire, staples and 
fence wire, prices at Houston, Galveston 
and Corpus Christi, Tee., New Orleana, 
Lake Charles, Le., and Mobdile, Ale., are 
$6 @ ton over Pittsburgh, while Pacific 
Coast prices are $8 over Pittsburgh. 
Baception: on fence wire Pacifie Coast 
price are $11 a ton above Pittsburgh. 


On staples and barbed wire, prices of 
@ ton above Pitteburgh are aleo quoted 
<8 Becument ond Ovenges Te. 


Wire Hoops, Twisted or a 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
F.o.b. Chicago 


STEEL AND WROUGHT PIPE 
AND TUBING 


Welded Pipe 
Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
District and Lorain, Ohie Mills 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh only on wrought iron 
Dipe. 





Butt Wadd 
Wrought Iron 
Inches Black Galy. | Tf Black Galv. 
Te sovgoess 29% .. 91% +138 
to 35 & +21% 
eee 47 decode 15 
eee SB | TH coces # 
to 55 141% ..39 25 
|, er 28 
B cccsce 41 26 
Lep Wad 
Ot cocenent Oo Gi 16. scsi 22% 
3% to 3...68 & 2% 03% 38 25 
8% wsé...65 56 4to 8.. #0 ae 
T and 8..64 9w12..38 
9 and 10..68% 53 
11 and 12..62 2 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Re eee 48 % -+18 +45% 
% to %...51 38 a% +2%+34% 
OP Siocass 56% 47% | % ..+.. 32 es 
Te ssdcened 62 GB OLD cegee 37 22 
B OD Beecce 68 55 1 w 2..43 29 


D  feéogeees sa 8 BD nccces 40 6% 

2% to 3....62 5A 2% to 4 45% 33 
3% to 6...65% ie ; 4 645 33% 

and 8..64 2 3 4 83 

9 and 10. .63 5 te 13: 41% 30 


11 and 12. .62% sau 
On standard steel pipe an extra 5% off 


carload ight rate, to the base card. 
structural steel pipe the base card is re- 


ing from 
lowest price te destination, 
Boiler Tubes 
Seamless Steel Commercial Boiler Tubes 
end Locomotive Tudes 
(Net base prices per 100 ft. f.0.b, Pitts- 
burgh in carload lets) 
Cold Hot 
Drawn pores 
lin. od. §=618 B.W.G. 8.60 T. 
1% in od. 18 B.W.G. 10.19 9.26 
1% in. od. 19 B.W.G. 11,26 8 
1% in. od. 1I3B.W.G. 12.81 ll. 
2 in. od I183B.W.G. 14.36 13.04 
2% in. od. 13 B.W.G. 16.00 14.54 
2% in. od. 12 B.W.G. 17.61 eat 
2% in. od. 12B.W.G. 19.29 7.54 
2% in. od. 12B.W.G. 20.45 18. 
3 in. od. 12 B.W.G. a2 9. 
4% in. od. 10 soe 41. . 
he in. od. 1L B.W.G. 27.09 i 
4 in. od. 10B.W.G. 33.60 30. 
4% in. od. 1OB.W.G. 41.08 37.35 
5 in. od. 9B.W.G. 51.56 46.87 
6 in. od. 7B.W.G. 79.15 71.90 
Extras for less-carload quantities: 
25,000 Ib. or ft. to 39,999 Ib. or ft. 5 
12,000 Ib. or ft. to 24.909 Ib. or ft. 12% 
6,000 Ib. or ft. to 11,999 Ib. or ft. 25 
2,000 Ib. or ft. to 5,999 Ib. or ft. 35 
Under 2,000 Ib. OF ft. ..scescees ss 50 
Lapweld Steel and Knodbdled Charcoal Iron 
Pressure Tudes 
(Net base prices per 100 ft. f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh, in carload lots) 
1% in. 0.4. 1 B.W.G or $20.18 
. 0 .W.G..... \ 
i in. od. 18 Bwc. . 11.06 hte 
2 in. o.d, 13 B.W.G..... 12.88 17.23 
2% in. od. 18 B.W.G..... 13.79 19.58 
2% in. od. 12 B.W.G..... 16.58 24.19 
2% in. od. 12 W.B.G..... 17.54 26.40 
3 in. o.d. 12 B.W.G..... 18.35 28.39 
8% in. od. 11 B.W.G..... 21.56 33.95 
3% in. od. 11 0 ee . 23.15 36.16 
4 in. od. 10 B.W.G..... 28.66 33 
% in. 0.4. 10 Su 2 beeee 35.22 S 
5 in. od 9 B.W.G..... 44.25 61. 
6 in. od 7 B.W.G..... 68.14 102.46 
Quantity Extras: 
40,000 Ib, $B. cvecescseccces base 
25,000 Ib. or ft. to 39,099 Ib 
GM, cccbasdccvcgeennstovcad plus 5% 
10,000 Ib. or ft. to 24,999 Ib. 
OP Mh ccccpecsbexigues «-+--plus 12%% 
2.000 Ib. or ft. to 9,909 ib 


Per Net Ton 
*6-in. and er, del’d Chtenge. .. SE 
*4-in,, del’d Chicago .......«..++> «» SL. 
6-in. and d New York.. 45. 
4-in., del'd TE ‘eciévsecs ove 
*6-in. and larger, sevens 40,00 
*4-in. a ase» 43.00 
6-in. and larger, f.0.b. dock, San 
sco or Los codives 
F.o.b. dock, ebegecvesern en 48.50 
4-in., Lo.b. dock, Francisco or 
Los Angeles .....+...+. betvedooe 51.00 
P.o.b. dock, Geattle .....s+s5+++.- 51. 
c “A” and gas pipe, $3 extra. 





(ee 


RAILROAD MATERIALS 
Rails and Track Supplies 


F.o.db. Mill 
Standard rails, heavier than 60 ib 31% 
abale bam, gor 06. ices. a 


P.o.b. Code Basing Points 


COEF RRR Re eee ERE EEE 


eeeweene 
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BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS AND SET 
SCREWS 


Bolts and Nuts 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birming- 


ham or oa — 
Cent Of List 
BANG BEND . eccccccccccccessonsase UP 


SES BOR ci ccinpenceccncsieaecs VE 
Lag bolts akiee Sicenaeeds Ue 
Plow bolts, Nos. . 2. ‘Band 7 “heads. 75 
~~ nuts, blank or a5 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank ica hexa- ee 
C.p.c, and ¢. square or hex. nuts, biank 
or tapped ES, 
Semi-finished hexagon’ nuts. ‘U.S.8. and 






















Carbon Steel Rerolling Ingots 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleve- 
land, Youngstown, — Birmingham. 
Uncropped ........ ..-.$29 per gross ton 


Carbon Steel Forging Ingots 


Uncropped ......+.+.++-$81 ot gross ton 

















Raw and Semi-Finished Steel 


CANADA 
Pig Iron 


































Per gross ton: 
Sheet Bars 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland 
Youngstown, Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows 
Point, Md. 
Per Gross Ton 
Open-hearth or Bessemer.......---- $30.00 


Skelp 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Chicago, Youngstown, 
patel, Coatesville, Pa., Sparrows Point, 


No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.25 to 
No, 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.75... 
Malleable 


Poe eee eee eee ee ee 


Delivered Montreal 


No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75........$22.50 
No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ =e 





eee renee awee 





8. A. .E. pall sizes to and incl. 7 Per = S 
=~ * Reereey pees . ET a re cay ios cis 0 3NG Mp 1.80. FERROALLOY 
Larger than 1 in. diameter . oS i ee ee oe eo ot oid 1.80c, 
Stove bolts in packages, Pittabur - 15 Billets, Blooms and Slabs Bee ea 1.806. 
ve bolts in packages, cago. . urgh, 
Stove bolts in packages, Cleveland - 75 wae Rimetoen ‘Buffalo B won Wire Rods Ferromanganese 
Stove bolts in bulk, Pittsburgh . 83 Gross Ton 
Stove bolts in bulk, Chicago... - 83 | Rerolling $29.00 (Common, base) F.o.b. New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
Stove bolts in bulk, Cleveland. - 83 | Sersing equality 0020022272222" “*35 00 Per Gross Ton | ™0re, Mobile or New Orleans. Ps 
Bee WOME nce nec sccvcccorcceesesess Se ee ee. eee ee see eae P ¥.o.b. Pittsburgh.......:: $38.00 to $40.00 te, 80%. (carload) rs 
Large Rivets Delivered Detroit F.o.b. Cleveland ........ 3. ° oe > ro Domestic, eg 
(Hh-in, and larger) 190 Ld, | ReTOliNE -oeeeeeeeseereeeeeneenes $32.00 i a ee 
F.0.b. Pittsburgh or Cleveland......82.90| © = “"""""* ghee eet ae F.ob. Sere vee an 6a - ee Spiegeleisen 
7.0.0. GREE © ceccsnncusVioepeenue .00 Billets Only F.o.b. Duluth -0.D. orcester, 4 i: ae 41.00 Per Gross Ton Furnace 
F.o.b. Birmingham .......+ssseees¢s 3.05 F.o.b. Birmingham ass Onan 7 
ee ne pa Rerolling ......cceeceseeeeeeeeese+ $31.00 | F.o.b. San Francisco...... 47.00 | Domestic, 19 to 21% ......++++4++-$26.00 
Small Rivets PORES ices bacuceevesdspaubacsons 37.00 | F.o.b. Galveston ........-- 44.00 | 50-ton lots 3-mo. shipment ...... 24.00 
(7/16-in. and smaller) F.o.b. New Orleans ........+... oee+ 26.00 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh = ie “S 
-0.D. CRODUTER voces cteasecéar an 
F.o.b. Cleveland ................ 70 and 5 Electric Forresilicen 
F.o.b. Chicago and Birm’g’m..... 70 and 5 Per — ~ Delivered 
Cap and Set Screws 50% (carloads) -$77.50 
(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 50% (ton lots) .. 
65e. per 100 Ibs. on lots of 200 Ib. or more) vvyv 75% (carloads) .. 
Per Cent Off List 75% (ton lots) ... 
—-" cap screws. 1 in. dia. ans 9 
CREE «nose css bnneddens -80, 10 and 1 
— gunmee. set aes hard- 5 Silvery Iron 
ene n a. and smaller........ 7 
Milled headless set rcrews, cut thread FOR, SER Ge: Cre 
Se 75 Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
Unset hex. head cap screws, U.S.S. or 6.00 to 6.50% $22.75 12% $29.25 
Unset Goves. 1 in. and os 85 D; | 6.51 to 7.00% 23.25 13% . 30.75 
_ se screws, cut an ova 7.00 to 7.50% 23.75 14% 32.25 
crevcceccencovessp pees 75 and 10 g r Nn an erroa Oys 7.51 to 8.00 24.25 15 3.75 
Minted ‘studs . 65 ‘to 65 and 10 | O 8.00 to 850% 24.75 ee 35:25 
PIG IRON + F4 5oy —% 17% 36.75 
+ . 0 . 0 29.6 
Alloy and Stainless Steel 12:31 to 10.00% 26.25 
Alloy Steel Ingots PRICES PER GROSS TON AT BASING POINTS 10.51 to 11.00% 27.25 
00 to 11.504 
mn Sie gg A ng Cunton, Basing Points No. 2 Fdry. *  Maileable Basic Bessemer | 11.5110 12.00% 28. 95 
Uneresped ..... Se Te ee ee eee $20.50 $21.00 $20.00 $21.50 The lower all-rail delivered price from 
Rethiohbem, PO. cecssiceces cess 20.50 21.00 20.00 21.8 Jackson or Buffalo is quoted with freight 
Alloy Steel Blooms, Billets Gee, PO. cwvecvcccveccess 20.59 21.00 20.00 21.50 allowed. Base prices at Buffalo are $1.25 
and Slabs Swedeland, Pa. ...........ss00 20.50 21.00 20.00 21.50 | ton higher than at Jackson, 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Chicago, Canton, | Steelton, Pa. ........seeseeeees aan cone 20.00 ove Manganese 2 to 3%, $1 a ton additional 
Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem. Sparrows Point, Md. .......++. 20.50 cea 20.00 on ga | For each unit of manganese over 3%, $1 a 
Base price, $49 a gross ton, Neville Island, Pa. ......ese0% 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 ton additional 
All Steel Ba Sharpsville, Pa. .. 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 P 
= te ges es Youngstown 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
Price del’d Detroit is $52. Buffalo 19.50 20,00 18.50 20.50 
it Figepersh, Chicage, Buffele | Erie, Pa. ... 19.50 20.00 19.00 20.50 Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
nton. ‘ 
Open-hearth grade, base .......... 2.45¢. nea’ 19.60 19.50 19.00 30.00 F.0.b. Jaskeon, Obie, Furnace 
Delivered price at Detroit is........ 2.60¢. | Jackson, Ohio .....sssceeeeeees 21.25 21.25 20.75 ons Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
§.A.E. Alloy a soe. xs < vawmuieeilnn 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 10.00 to 10.50% $27.75 13% $31.75 
ies Differential | Hemtiton,” “Ohio * 2222222020022. 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 | 10.51 to 11.00% 28.25 | 14% <. 33.25 
Numbers . per 100 Ib. | Chicago — ae 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 11.00 to 11.50 28.7! 15 ** 34.75 
2000 (%4% Nickel) ..........000. OR lGuals City the 19.50 19.50 19.00 11.51 to 12.00% 29 25 | 16% 1. 3625 
2100. (245% Mikel) 2220022: sosees OB | Dutt, Sion SILI ates 20.09 so. | tase. Oem. $025 | ire 2. rt 
SP Me PET ocr cvvinecsssscs Oa tin hn 2 es oe 18.60 eng Manganese 2 to 3%, $1 a ton addi- 
3100 Nickel Chromium ............ 0.55 Ae ER BA A : ‘* tional. For each unit of manganese over 
3200 Nickel Chromium ........... 1.35 3%, $1 a ton additional. Phosphorus 
3300 Nickel Chromium ..... a pour 80 


3400 Nickel Chromium *......°..: 320 
4100 Chromium Molybdenum (0.15 
to 0.25 Molybdenum) 





4100 os. am (0.25 
0 olybdenum) ...... - 06.70 . ry. 
4600 Nickel Molybdenum (0.20 to Boston Switching District we Sey 
228 seezpeeoum (1.50 to 1.05 From Everett. Mass. ........ $21.00 
$100 Chromium | Steel “(6.80 "te "ier ine, 22.9289 
. MIUM) wevsssseeese 0, y ersey City, 3d aS vi 
$100 Chromium | Steel’ (.80' "to eS Sov ee. . © 21.9673 
1.10 Chromium) ..... Phiten — B. cece en eeeenee 21.987 
5100 Chromium Spring Steel. il ae . 21.8132 
Sas uenh = yansdium Bar. 1.20 oa RB. weceececees 21. 
Chror’t®e! si Vn soring 0.70 oErom Hamilton, Ohio ....... 20.5807 
Carbon Vanadium hams ee ite From Cleveland and Youngstown 20.8402 
Columbus, Ohio 
These prices are for hot-rolled steel From Hamilton, Ohio ........ 21.64 
bars. The differential for most grades in | Mansfield, Ohio 
electric furnace steel is 50c. higher. The From Cleveland and Toledo... 21.3832 
differential for cold-drawn bars %c. per | Indianapolis 
Ib. higher with separate extras. Blooms, From Hamilton, Ohio ........ 21.9289 
billets and slabs under 4x4 in. or equiy- | South Bend, Ind. 
alent are sold on the bar base. Slabs with From Chicago .........++++5. 21.6935 
a section area of 16 in. and 2% in. thick | Milwaukee 
or over take the billet base. Sections 4x4 From Chicago .......+..eees- 20.57 
in. to 10x10 in. or equivalent carry a | St. Paul 
gross ton price, which is the net price for From Duluth ............. pense 21.94 
— ter. the same analysis. Larger sizes eee 91.9008 
<a 3 Bee ee SO cbse ktde wees 21. 
Kansas City 
Alloy Cold-Finished Bars From Granite City ........... 22.2178 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleve- | San Francisco, Los Angeles or 
land or Buffalo, 2.95¢. base per Ib. Seattle. From Provo ......... 22.315 





STAINLESS STEEL No. 302 
(17 to 19% Cr.,7 to 9% NI. 0.08 to 


(Base Prices f.0.b. ‘Pittsburgh) 





Per Lb 

WO WINS «a nin0s cap cahaeincs un 
aes SRN on LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON 
ee en etrerent conan: Sit ee ee ee 
Rent tails <3... enettocaneg MR | Se Cee eme ea 

OUR 55505 15 KDiswiwiaiin omits alcdinael ; 
Hot-rolled strip ........ vaiesign da “Some. GRAY FORGE PIG IRON 
Cold-rolled strip ..... » Avuiibawonteid 2c, | Valley furnace .......+++++++: +++ +-819.00 
SPE COND: cnvcdis vo edi nani 28c, | Pittsburgh district furnace ge ceesece 19. 
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DELIVERED PRICES PER GROSS TON AT CONSUMING CENTERS 


Delivered prices on Southern iron for shipment to Northern points are 38c. a gross 
ton below delivered prices from the nearest Northern basing points. 






















0.75% or over, $1 ton additional. 
Base prices at Buffalo are $1.25 a ton 
higher than at Jackson. 


Malleable Basic Bessemer Other Ferroalloys 
$21.50 $20.50 $22.00 re. per Tb. er w. : 
be GMUEORED casccesocac 1.35 to $1.45 
28.4389 o2.4509 38.9288 Ferrotungsten, less tarloads.. 1.45 to 1.55 
22.4873 21.4873 22.9873 | Ferrochromium, 4 to 6% carbon 
and up, 65 to 70% Cr. per Ib. 
21.8132 20.8132 22.3132 contained Cr. delivered. in car 
BNE ns on ccvcccencepsnctsadestn 10.0% 
20.5807 20.0807 21.0807 | merrochromium, 2% 
20.8402 20.3402 21.8402 |  CAPDOM «-- ee eee eeeeees 16.50c. to 17.00 
Ferrochromium, 1% 
21.64 carbon ....... Svecbeses 17.50c. to 18.00¢c. 
21.3832 20.8832 it eee ee 
2 an eae Ferrochromium, 0.06 % 
an S oatedeine hill 20.000. to 20.50¢ 
21.6935 nase sees Ferrovanadium, del. per 
lb. contained V. ......... $2.70 to $2.90 
$0.58 voee *+++ | werrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18% 
we Ti, 6 to 8% C. f.0.b, furnace 
io os ie. earload and contract per net ton. .$137.50 
21.3832 doce sees Ferrophosphorus, electric, or blast 
furnace material, in carloads, 
22.2178 cece eee 18%, Rockdale, Tenn., base, per 
gross ton with $2 unitage....... 50.00 
at ay a Ferrophosphorus, electric, 24%, f.0.b. 
Anniston, Ala., per ross ton 
with $2.75 unitage ............ 65.00 


Ferromolybdenum, per Ib. Mo., del. 


95e. 
Calcium molybdate, per Ib. Mo., 
- = 


. Silico spiceel, per ton, f.0.b. fur- 
CHARCOAL PIG IRON loads 


Lake Superior furnace 
Delivered Chicago ......... 
Delivered Buffalo ............ 





Per gross ton 


No. 1 heavy | 
No. 2 heavy | 
No. 2 railroa 
scrap rails 
Rails, 3 ff. 
pe pressed s| 
Hand bund ndled 
Hvy. steel ai 
Machine shop 
Short shov. tt 
Short mixed 
turnings .. 
Cast iron - 
Cast iron 
Heavy break 
No. 1 cast . 
Railr. knuel 
plerS «e+. 
Rail. coil ar 
Rolied steel 
Low, phos. b 
Low phos. sl 
Low phos. D 
Low phos. p 
Steel car ax 


Delivered C 


Heavy melti 
automobile | 
Shoveling st 
Hydraulie o 
Drop forge | 
No. 1 bush 
Rolled carwl 
Railroad tir 
Railroad let 
Axle turnin 
Steel couple 
Coil spring: 
Axle turnin 
Low phos. 
Low phos. 
and unde 
Cast iron 
Short shove 
Machine sh 
Rerolling 1 
Steel rails, 
Steel rails, 
Angle bars 
Cast iron 
Railroad ft 
Agricultura 


lron car a 
Steel car 1 
No. 1 rail 
No. 2 rail 
No. 2 bus 
Locomotive 
Pipes and 
No. 1 ma 
Clean aute 
No. 1 rat 
No. 1 agi 
Stove pla 
Grate bar 
Brake she 


Per gross 


No. 1 he 
No. 2 he 
Hydraulic 
Hydraulic 
Steel rai 
Cast tron 
Heavy br 
No. 1 en 
Stove pla 
Railroad 
Machine 
No. 1 Dh 
Cast bert 
Heavy ay 
No. 1 lo 
Couplers 
Rolled gs 
Steel axl 
Shafting 
No. 1 Ff 
Spec. ire 


Dealers’ 
No. 1 t 
No 2 bh 
Serap f 
Loose 6 
Bundled 
Cast ir 
Machine 
No. 1 b 
No. 2 

Rails fe 
No 1 1 
Short rr 
Cast ur 
No. 1 


No. If 
Burnt ¢ 
Stove f¢ 
Agricul 
Bailroa 


0 
40 


woes coe 


eee we = 





lron and Steel Scrap 


PITTSBURGH 


Per gress tom delivered consumers’ yards: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel. $13.50 to $14.00 
No. 2 heavy melting steel. 12.25 to 12.75 


No. 2 railroad wrought.... 14.25 to 14.75 
Serap GOB. swbhs beds onene 14.25 to 14.75 
Rails. 3 ft. amd under.... 15.50to 16.00 
Compressed sheet steel ... 13.50to 14.00 
Hand bundled sheet steel.. 12.25 to 12.75 
Hvy. steel axle turnings . 11.5uto 12.00 
Machine shop turnings.. . 9.50to 10.00 
Short shov. turnings ...... 9.50to 10.00 
Short mixed borings and 

tUPMINGS seccccccccccese 8.00to 9.00 
Cast iron borings ....... 8.00to 9.00 
Cast tron carwheels ..... 14.00 to 14.50 
Heavy breakable cast 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 CABE cesecccecccccee 14.0080 14.50 
Railr. knuckles and cou- 

plerS acceeseasaecnssene 15.50 to 16.00 
Rail. coil and leaf springs 15.50 to 16.uv 
Rolied steel wheels ...... 15.50 to 16.00 
Low, phos, billet crops. 16.50 to 17.00 
Low phos. sheet bar crops. .T5 to 16.25 


ee 

Steno 

cans 

coouw 

o 

ss 
- 
a 


Low phos. punchings ..... 


Low phos. plate scrap .... 15.50 
Steel car axles ..........+. 14.50 to 15.00 
CHICAGO 

Delivered Chicage district consumers: 
Per Grose Ton 
Heavy melting steel ..... $13.00 to $13.50 
Automobile hvy. melt. steel 11.50 to 12.00 
Shoveling steel .......ee0. 13.00 to 13.50 
Hydraulie comp. sheets ... 12.00 to 12.50 
Drop forge flashings ...... 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 busheling ......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Rolled carwheels .......... 13.25 to 13.75 
Railroad tires .........04. 13.25 to 13.75 
Railroad leaf springs 13.25 to 13.75 
Axle turmings ........... 11.50 to 12.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles 13.75 to 14.25 
oll SOPEMGE un ncncceces cs 14.75 to 15.25 
Axle turnings (elec. fur.).. 12.25 to 12.75 
Low phos. punchings ..... 14.50 to 15.00 

Low phos. plates, 12 in. 

onG WT |. cubscakises 14.75 to 15.25 
Cast iron borings ....... 6.50 to 7.00 
Short shoveling <= se 8.00to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings. . 7.00to 7.50 
Rerolling rails .......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Steel rails, less than 8 ft. 14.50 to 15.00 
Steel rails, less than 2 ft. 15.50 to 16.00 
Angle bars, steel ........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast iron carwheels ...... 13.25 to 13.75 
Railroad malleable ...... 15.75 to 16.25 
\gricultural malleable .... 11.00 to 11.50 
Per Net Ton 
I MM ee . aes » $16.50 
Steel car axles ... 14.0 14. . 

No. 1 railroad wrought. i100 to 11.5 
No. 2 railroad wrought... 11.50 to 12°00 
No. 2 busheling ....... 10.00 to 10.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth.. 12.00 to 12.50 
pes and flues .:....... 7.00 to 7.50 
No. | machinery cast .... 11.75 to 12.25 
ean automobile cast .... 11.00to 11.50 
No. 1 railroad cast .... 10.00 to 10.50 
No 1 agricultural cast .. 10.25 to 10.75 
Stove PERG eso o uh tee ths 8.50 to 9.00 
urate bars ... --.+. 8.50to 9.00 
srake shoes . isseeee 8.5080 9.00 

PHILADELPHIA 
Per gross ten delivered consumers’ yards: 
N : heavy melting steel. .... $12.00 
No heavy melting steel.$11.00 to 11.50 
{ydraulie compressed, new. 11.00to 11.50 
Hydraulic compressed, old. 8.50to 9.00 
Steel rails for rolling.... 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast iron carwheels ...... 12.50 to 13.00 
He avy breakable cast 11.50 to 12.00 
1 OO sethen debate éc 12.50 to 13.00 
Stove plate (steel works). 9. to 8 5A 
Rai lroad malleable 14.50 to 15.00 
Machine shop turnings. 7.50to 8.00 
1 blast furnace = 6.00 
ast Dorings ........cceees es 6.00 
Heavy axle turnings ...... 9.50 to 10.00 
N 1 low phos, heary 15.00 to 16.00 
iplers and knuckles.... 15.00 to 15.50 
‘ ed steel wheels 15.00 to 15.50 
at eel OBE ockadvcettnaice 16.00 to 16.50 
wnafting bs tins 6 +e . 18.00to 18.50 
0 1 ratiroad ‘wrought. 12.00 to 12.50 
Rn ec. iron and steel p ripe. 9.75 to 10.25 
indled sheets .......... 10.50 to 11.00 
No B GUND TP cass ae nade 10.50 to 11.00 
‘est borings (chem.) 10.50 to 13.00 
CINCINNATI 


Dealers’ buying prices per gross ton: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel.$10.00 to $10.50 
2 heavy melting steel. 8.00 to 8.50 
Serap rails for melting... 9.25te 9.75 
~fose sheet clippings .... 6.00to 6.50 
Bundled sheets .........4. 7.25to 1.75 
_ t iron borings ........ 5.50to 6.00 
Me hine shop turnings ... 5.75to 6.25 
1 busheling .......... 7.25to 7.75 

2 busheling ....... soe 3.75 to 4.25 
Rail . for rolling .......... 10.25 to 10.75 
= locomaotive tires .... 8.50to 9.00 
Short CUED Pi siche séivecse 13.00 to 13.50 
x ast iron carwheels ...... 9.50 to 10.00 
c 1 machi cast 10.50 to 11.00 
B. - | railroad cast ........ 9.75 to 10.25 
TM GRE ksiccccicce cscs 7.25to 7.75 
OP) MD akntnandccnnis 7.25to 7.75 
Acrieuloerel malleable .... 9.25te 9.75 
Railroad malleable ....... 10.50 to 11.00 


CLEVELAND 


Per gross ton delivered consumers’ yards: 
No. 1 heavy melting steel. $12.25 to $12.50 
No. 2 heavy melting steel. 11.25 to 11.50 
Compressed sheet steel . 11.25 to 11.75 
—— bundled sheet stamp- 








shi bi etek ine eect 9.25 to 9.75 
aoe tere flashings ...... 10.25 to 10.75 
Machine 3 turnings.... 7.00to 7.50 
Short shove turnings.. 7.75to 8.25 
No. 1 busheling ...... «++ 10.50 to 11.00 
Steel axle turnings ...... 10.25 to 10.75 
Low phos. billet crops .... 15.00 to 15.50 
Cast iron borings .. -- T.25to 7.75 
Mixed borings and short 
0 ee T.25to 17.75 
No. 2 busheling . . .7.256t0 1.75 
No, 1 cast ..... . 13.500 14.00 
Railroad grate - 7.00to 7.50 
Stove plate .... - T.50to 8.00 
Rails under 3 ft. - 15.50 to 16.00 
Rails for rolling . - 15.50 to 16.00 
Railroad malleable - 15.50 to 16.00 
Cast iron carwheels - 10.75 to 11.00 


BUFFALO 


Per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo consumers’ 
plants: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel.$11.50 to $12.06 
No. 2 heavy melting scrap. 10.50 to 11.00 
Serap rails .....--sseneees 12.00 to 12.50 
New hydraul, comp. sheets 10.00 to 10.50 
Old hydraul. comp. sheets 9.00to 9.50 











Drop forge flashings .... 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 busheling .......... 10.00 to 10.50 
Hvy. steel axle turnings... 10.50 to 11.00 
Machine shop turnings ... 5.50to 6.00 
Knuckles and couplers - 18.00 to 14.00 
Coil and leaf springs . 13.00 to 14.00 
Rolled steel wheels ...... 13.00 to 14.00 
Low phos, billet crops... 14.50to 15.00 
Short shov. steel turnings. 7.50 to 8.00 
Short mixed borings and 

turmings ........45 ++» 7.50to 8.00 
Cast iron borings . «+» 1.50t0 8.00 
No. 2 busheling .......... 7.00 to 7.50 
Steel car axles . - 12.50 to 13.00 
drom axles .......... - 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 machinery cast - 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 cupola cast .. - 11.50 to 12.00 
Stove plate ........seeeses 10.00 to 10.50 
Steel rails, 3 ft. and under. 14.50 to 15.00 
Cast iron carwheels ...... 12.00 to 12.50 
Railroad malleable ....... 14.00 to 14.50 
Chemical borings ......... 9.00to 9.50 

BOSTON 

Dealers’ buying prices per gross ton: 
“No. 1 heavy melting steel. $9.50 to $9.75 
No. 1 heavy melting steel. 7.40to 7.90 
*Serap ralls ....6sec.00. 9.50to 9.75 
Serap rails .....ccecceees 7.25to 17.50 
SNe. 8 WORE ser ccccccccces 8.50to 8.75 
Bes DB WOUEE cc ccccdecvdens 6.40 to 6.90 
Breakable cast .......... 6.50to 6.75 
Machine shop turnings.... .... 3.40 
Bundled skeleton, long ... 6.00to 6.25 
Forge flashings ........... 6.00 to 6.15 
CEE. Se gecccccccecses 13.00 to 13.25 
Steel car axles .......+.. 12.50 to 13.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical 5.00to 7.00 
*No. 1 textile cast ...... 8.75to 9.10 
"Stove plate ......escnuee 6.25 to 6.50 
Per gross ton delivered consumers’ yards: 
Textile cast .......0cecees 9.25 to 10.00 
No. 1 machinery cast .... 9.00to 9.50 
Stove plate ......-.cceces 6.00 to 6.50 
Railroad malleable ........ 11.00 t 11.50 

* Delivered local army base. 

NEW YORK 


Dealers’ buying prices per gross ton: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel. $8.50 to $9.007 
No. 2 heavy melting steel. 7.50to 8.00°T 


Heavy breakable cast..... 6.75 to 7.25 
No. 1 machinery cast... 7.50to 8.50 
No. 2 cast .... cbeskned. manele ee 
Be "UN pace kevvcceted séhe 76.75 
Steel car axles .......... 13.50 to 14.00 
ee eee 13,50 to 13.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought.... 8.50to 9.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long. 7.50to 8.00 
Spee. iron and steel pipe. 6.00to 6.50 
Forge fire .......-sesse0+: 6.50to 7.00 
Rails for rolling ......... 9.00 to 10.00 
Short shoveling turnings.. 3.50to 4.00 
Machine shop turnings.... 3.50to 4.00 
Cast borings ........+.«.: $.50to 3.75 
No. 1 blast furnace ...... 2.00to 2.50 
Cast borings (chemical)... 10.00 to 11.00 
Unprepared yard iron and 

SOON cccccccvcccccees 4.50to 5.00 
Per gross ton, delivered local foundries: 
No. 1 machinery cast .... .... $11.00 
No. 1 hvy. cast (cupola 

GR) ccccvccccccccececes ease 9.50 
WO. FB GB ccvicceccsccece cand 8.00 





* Loading on barge. 
*25e. higher offered at nearby New Jer- 
sey points. 


BIRMINGHAM 
Per gross ton delivered consumers’ yards: 


Heavy melting steel 
Scrap steel rails ......... 
Short Lg turnings .. 








ST. LOUIS 


Dealers’ 
ton $ mm i Eo eress ton de- 


Selected heavy steel ...... $10.50 to $11.00 
«++» 10.50 to 


No. 1 heavy melting 11.00 
No. 2 heavy melting ...... 9.00to 9.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires .... 9.75to 10.25 
Mise. stand-sec. rails .... 11.50 to 12.00 
Rallroad springs .......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Bundled sheets ........... 6.50 to 7.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought... 10.50 to 11.00 
jo. 1 busheling .......... 5.00 to 5.50 
Cast iron borings and 
shoveling turnings ..... 8.00to 3.50 
Rails for rolling ....... - 12.50 to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings ... 2.75to 3.25 
Heavy turnings .......... 8.00to 8.50 
Steel ae ae 12.50 to 13.00 
Mr en cteescan 15.00 to 16.00 
No. 1 a wrought ... 7.00to 7.50 
Steel rails less than 3 ft. 13.00 to 13.50 
Steel angle bars ....... +» 12.00to 12.50 
iron carwheels ...... 9.00to 9.56 
No, 1 machinery cast ..... 11.25 to 11.50 
Railroad malleable ...... 13.25 to 13.75 
No. 1 railroad cast ........ 9.50 to 10.00 
ee ere 6.50 to 7.00 
Agricult. malleable ....... 11.75 to 12.25 
DETROIT 

Dealers’ buying prices per gross ton: 

Heavy melting steel ..... $9.50 to $10.00 


Borings and short turnings $5.50 to $6.00 
Long turnings ........... 5.00 to ae 
No. 1 machinery cast .... 12.50 to 00 
Automotive cast ...... «-+~ 13.0000 13.58 
Hydraulic comp. sheets .... 9.75te 1. 
ee GENE scccesaveececs UE - 
New factory busheling .... 8.50 to 
Old No. 2 busheling ...... 5.00to 5.50 
Sheet clippings .......... 6.50to 17.00 
OE edit aa EE 3 
Lew phos. plate weve O75 to 10, 
CANADA 


Heavy melting steel ..... 38.00 $7.50 
Rails, scrap ........++-+, 8.50 3.00 
Machine shop turnings ... 3.50 3.50 


WGP CORED ov cicacinndcee 5.00 5.00 
Heavy axle turnings ...... 450 4.00 
Cast borings .......ss5. . 430 4.00 
Steel borings ............ 3.00 3.00 
Wrought pipe ..........«. 4.00 4.0 
reel OMG snc a ckside dove 8.00 8.50 
Axles. wrought fron ..... - 8.00 8.50 
No. 1 machinery cast .... 9.50 9.00 
Btove plate ....cccncvevee 6.50 6.00 
Standard carwheels ...... 7.75 7.00 
Malleable ..cccesseceess ve: TH 7.00 


ORES, FLUORSPAR, COKE, FUEL, 
REFRACTORIES 


Lake Superior Ores 
Delivered Lower Lake Ports 


Per Gross Ton 


Old rarge, Bessemer, 51.50% iron. .$4.80 
Old range, non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron 4.65 
Mesabi, Bessemer, 51.50% iron .... 4.65 
Mesabi, non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron.. .50 
High phosphorus, 51.50% iron ..... 4.40 


Foreign Ore 


0.4.4. Philadelphia or Baltimore 


Per Unit 


Iron, low phos., copper free, 55 
to 58% iron, dry Spanish a 


BIBGTID cc ccccccvevcsgeecesccese 0.50¢ 
Iron, low phos., Swedish, average 

68 DER ceccvactocgectgses 0.50c. 
Iron, basie or foundry, Swedish, 

aver. 65% iron .....-.ceenesee 9.50c. 
Iron, basic or foundry, Russian, 

aver. 65% 70M .......eeccesses 9.50e. 


Manganese, Caucasian, washed 52% 26¢. 
Manganese, African, Indian, 44- 


Manganese, African, Indian, 49- 
MED cecdticccuapeonseedeééugras 24c. 


Manganese, Brazilian, 46 to 48%% 20¢. 


Per Net Ton Unit 
Tungsten, Chinese, woltremite ¢ duty 


paid, delivered .......- $1 to $16.00 
Tungsten, domestic, scheelite, Sete. 
MOE o ccvcccccdescscccsviccscese 15 
Per Gross Ton 


Chrome, 45% CreOs, lump, ¢.1f. 
Atlantic Seaboard (African).... $17.50 
45 to 46% CreOs og 


we ee 
48% CreOs (African) ......-.+- - 20. 
48% min. Cnos” Torkish) eevees 19.25 


Chrome concentrate, 50% and over 


CreOs, ¢.i.f. Atlantic Seaboard. 22.00 

52% CreOs (Turkish) .....++++- 21.75 

48 to 49% CraOs (Turkish).... 19.25 
Fluorspar 

Per Net Ton 


Domestic, washed gravel. .85-5, f.0.b. 
Kentucky and Illinois mines for 
all-rail shipment ........++«.ss«- $16.00 

Same grade for Ohio River barge 
shipment for Kentucky and Illinois 
River landings ....«++««seeeeeee 17.00 

No. 2 lump, 85-5 
and Illinois mines .....««+-+«««+. 17.00 

Foreign, 85% caicium fivoride, not 
= 5% silicon, cif. Atlantic 

Gaty pald ...-<cccces seca 20.00 

Demestie. No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 
98% calcium fluoride, not over 
2%% silicon, f.0.b. [linois and 
Kentucky mines 


COKE, COAL AND FUEL OIL 


Coke 
Per Net Ton 


Furnace, f.0.b. Connelisville 
PUREE. cc ncccccccogecves $3.60 to $3.75 


switching district ......... 9.00 
. uy- deliv- 
in cago switching 
GRRERTRE «oc cc ccecscvcccceds 9.75 
Foundry,  by- . New 
a steneee 11.00 
a rae Newa 
or Jersey City, del'd .... 9.2Ato 9.72 
Foundry, by-product. ~ 9.03 
e - e- 
land, delivered ........... 9.75 
Foundry. Birmingham ...... 6.00 
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Foundry, by- ‘2am. St. 
nee f.o.b. ovens .......; $8.00 
a ay by- “product, |" dei’d 


eeeénk- eps aie 9.00 
samen. from (Birmingham. 
f.o.b. cars docks, Pacific 
ports ....+.. evenestian se 14.75 
Coal 
Per Net Ton 


Mine run steam coal, f.0.b. 
W. Pa. mines .........+. $1.60 to $1.80 
Mee = coking coal, f.o.b. 


apheeee tacherete 190 to 2.10 
Gas coal, %-in., fob. Pa. 
OG Kacésntas shanncneee 2.00 to 2.50 
Mine run gas coal, f.0.b. Pa. 
MIMES oc cccccccgecesaceecse 1.90 to 2.10 
=< stack, * t1o.b. W. 
ches seman ban osee 1L00to 1.25 
Gas slack, f.ob. W. 5 
mines .....+. boecepeces 1.2to 1.45 
Fuel Oil 
Per Gal. f.0.b. Bayonne, N. J. 

No. 3 distillate .........+. caeeenoes 4.25e. 
Wee. 4 RORRUEETER spc viscevéses ~» 3.8T%e. 
Per Gal, f.0.b. Baltimore 
No. $ distillate .....0..ceseceeees £280 
No, 4 industria! 0 okeammanbiniedete 
Per Gal. del’d Chicago 
No. 3 industrial fuel oll.........-. 4.75e. 
No. 5 industrial fuel off........... 3. 75e. 


Per Gal. f.0.b. Oleveland 


No. 3 distillate 
No. 4 industrial 
No. 5 industrial 





REFRACTORIES 
Fire Clay Brick 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 


High-heat Intermediate 
Duty Brick Duty Brick 


Pr wants .....- $45.00 $40.00 
SGeninR cecccecses “45.00 40.08 
N GU devteccas . y 

Age hm ° ‘ae na 
Kentucky .....«+++«. 45. . 
Missouri ....cee-+++- 4 40.00 
Iilinolg ...+++- coscte Gee 40.00 
Ground fire clay, per 

OR condaeecdssnul 7.00 

Silica Brick 





Chrome Brick 


Per Net Ton 
Stendard. f.0.b. Baltimore, 5 ml 
outh Meeting and Chester, $45.00 
Chemically bonded pee Bolti: 


more, 
Chester. 


memtert, fc ss. 
Chemically as ¢.b. Baltimore 55.00 


Grain Magnesite 
Per Net Ton 


a fee. Baltimore “ns 965.00 


40.00 
Denese. f.o.b. Chewelah, Wash... 22.00 
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Warehouse Prices 


PITTSBURGH 
Base per Lb. 
BRAD. ccccccccsiccceccs soesnepetad MED 
Structural shapes .......+.++++ ose 8.180. 
Soft steel bars and small shapes .... 2.95c. 
Reinforcing steel bars ......++++«+ 2.90c. 
Cold-finished and screw 

Rounds and hexagons .......... 3.20¢. 
Squares and flats ...........++ 3.20c. 
Hoops and bands under % in. .... 3.20c. 

Hot-rolled anealed sheets (No. 24), 
25 or more bundles .........++. 3.30¢. 

Galv. sheets (No. 24), 25 or more 
BERENS 2c ccccrsccessscsccs eees 8.95c, 
Hot-rolied sheets (No. 10) ..... e+e 2.05e. 


Galv. corrug. sheets (No. 28), per 
square (more than 3750 Ib.)....$8.69 
eg aaa 2.90¢. 
Track bolts, all sizes, per 100 count, 
65 per cent off list. 
Machine bolts, 100 count, 
65 per cent off list. 
Carriage bolts, 100 count, 
65 pe cent off list. 
Nuts, all styles, 100 count, 
65 per cent off list. 


Large rivets, base per 100 Ib..... . -$3.50 
Wire, black, soft ann’l’d, base per 

BED GD. ccosacccnesandctebcivaareee *2.70 
Wire, galv. soft, base per 100 Ib...*2.925 
Common wire nails, per keg ...... *2.834 
Cement coated nails, per keg...... *2.834 





On plates, structurals, bars, reinforcing 
bars. bands, hoops and blue annealed 
sheets. base applies to orders of 400 to 
9999 Ibs. 
oe in Pittsburgh switching dis- 


CHICAGO 
Base per Lb. 
Plates and structural shapes ...... saps. 
Soft steel bars, rounds........... 3.00c. 


Soft steel bars, squares and hexagons 3.15. 
Cold-fin. steel bars: 
Reunds and hexagons 
Flats and squares ............ 
Hot-rolled strip ......... 
Hot-rolled annealed sheets 
Galv. sheets (No. 24) . 
Hot-rolled sheets (No. 10) 
Pes. GEN Me vsdcnscescsdscee 3. 
Track bolts (keg lots) .......... 4.65c. 
Rivets, structural (keg lots) ...... ore 
Rivets. boiler (keg —. ébesrese 3.75¢ 


Machine bolts 
pasringe bolts 
CR GOUR onc cise coneeces eovccee oes "70 
Hot-pressed nuts, sq. tap. 
Hot-pressed nuts, sq. tap = blank.... *70 
Hot-pressed nuts, her. tap or 
Hot-pressed nuts, hex. tap or blank... ore 
87% 








Hex. head cap screws .............. 

Cut point ots GOTOWE ccccccccsecesice 

Flat head bright wood screws 

Seen bolts te Gui casbaanns 22°"7° 

n 

Rd. hd. tank rivets, 7/16 in. and 
SENT scoabecteeces evocccseccees 

Wrought washers 


Bleck ann’l’d wire per 100 Ib.. 
Com. wire nails, bese per keg...... » Ser 
Cement c’t’d nails, base per keg.... 2.95 


On plates, shapes, bars, ° 
and heavy hot-rolled ae > 








the Chicago switching district 
“These are quotations delivered to city 
pete for a of ne eg lb. or more, 









*s 
Cold-rolled:" strip, soft and ona * 
= oc Be 
Bands vss aks + 8.56e, 
Hot-rolled sheets (No. 10) 333 3.8l¢. 
Hot-rolled ann’l’d sheets (No, 24*) 3.89¢. 
Galvanized sheets (No. Zt)’ eccces 
Long terne sheets (No. 24) ........ . 25e. 
Benterd te teol a acces owesis -00c. 
. black annea 
Wire, galv. (No. 1 vcohiaa ae  $ibe: 
Tire steel. "sbring steel. ron 8.75c. 
hearth s 
Common wire na wm he 


. base, per ag ty 21 


Machine bolts, square head and nut: 
All ~~ vewveege deveee 70 and 10 


All diameters ....... wieited 


Of List, 
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Delle tubes : Per 100 Ft. 
Lap welded, 2-in. ...... von ee SIR 
Seamless welded, 2-in. . 9.24 
Charcoal iron, 2-in. ° aay 
Charcoal iron 4-in. 63.65 


*No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. 
higher per 100 lb. 








ST. LOUIS 
Base per Lb. 


Plates and ‘struc. shapes ........+.- 3.45¢. 
Bars, soft steel (rounds and flats) 8.25¢. 
Bars, soft steel (squares, hexagons, 

ovals, half ovals and half rounds) 3.40c, 
—_ fin. rounds, shafting, screw 


Galv. sheets (No. 24) ....seenees . 4.65¢. 
Hot-rolled sheets (No. 10) ........ 3.30¢c. 
Black corrug. sheets (No. 24) .... 4.10c. 
*Galv. corrug. sheets .....+«+++++ 4.65e. 
wane PAVERS cccccccccccvcseceee > eae. 

WE FAVORS coccccccccccccdeceses 
Per Cent Off List 


Tank rivets, 7/16 in. and smailer.... 55 

Machine and carriage bolts, lag screws, 
fitting up bolts, bolt ends, plow bolts, 
hot-pressed nuts, square and hexagon, 
tapped or blank, semi-finished nuts: 

All quantities ....cccceececeeereeence 70 


*No. 26 and lighter take special prices. 





PHILADELPHIA 
Base per Lb. 
*Plates, %-in. and heavier ....... + 2.98¢. 
*Structural shapes .........-++e05> 2.98c. 
*Soft steel bars, small shapes, iron 

bars (except bands) ..........++ 03c. 
tReinfore. steel bars, sq. twisted 

and deformed ...csecceeeseses .96e. 
Cold-finished steel bars .........- 3.61e, 
*Steel NOME .o.ceesesesseseesers 3.43¢. 
*Steel bands, No. 12 and 3/16 in. 

Bah, cc odcinceccccecseccseesese 3.18¢. 
Spring steel .....cccscccccssevesss 5.00c. 
tHot-rolled aneal. sheets = 24) 8 abe 
tGalvanized sheets (No. 24)........ -40c, 
*Hot- — annealed dsens tive. * 
Diam pat. floor plates, % in. ...... 4.95c. 
Swedish iron bars .......+.. evcces 6,25e. 





These prices are subject to quantity dif- 
ferentials except on reinforcing and Swed- 
ish iron bars. 

*Base prices subject to deduction on 
orders aggregating 4000 Ib. or over. 

tFor 50 bundles or over. 

tFor less than 2000 lb. 


CLEVELAND 


Soft steel bars ......... x 

Reinfore. steel bars . - 2.10. 
Cold-finished a bars_ ° .25e. 
Fiat-rolled steel under % in...... 3.36¢e. 
Cold-finished = onuskbocnes<onss 
Hot-rolled led sheets (No, 24) 3.96c, 
Galvanized = (No. 24) ....... 4.6le. 
Hot-rolied sheets (No. 1) cooces SL le, 

in. wide 


Hot-rolled 3/16 in. 24 to 48 





*No. 9 galv. wire, per 100 Ib. ..... 
*Com. wire nails, base per kez. . 1. 2.70 


tOutside delivery 10c. less. 
*For 5000 lb. or less. 








CINCINNATI 
Base per Lb. 
Plates and struc. shapes .......... 3.42¢. 
Bars, rounds, flats and angles.. 220, 
Other sha © peetesos ion a 
Rail steel reinfore. bars 3.25e. 

‘oops and bands, 

MONOEE cn crcccrccniscce .47e. 
Cold-finished bars .... .5Te. 
Hot-rolled annealed sheets (No. 24) 4.02c. 
Galv. sheets (No. 24) ..... 72. 
Hot-rolled sheets (No. 10) 22c. 
Structural rivets . = 

t 


Small rivets ...... per cent off 

No, 9 ann’l'd wire, per ‘too *D (1000 
BD. OF OVOE) ccccccccceccccccccccsctae 

Com. wire fails, base per keg: 

Any quantity less than = corieed . ee 

Cement ec’t’d nails, base 100-Ib, keg. 8.50 
in, lin. per 100 Ib. $00 ees neue 8. 


et per 
Benmess steel boiler tubes, 2-in...$20.87 


4-1 14 
Lap- -welded “steel” botler tubes, 2-in.. 19. ef 


BUFFALO 
Base per Lb. 
PD cccincvewss ocvccdsecccétcee a 
Struc, shapes ....sceeseeecceees +» 3.25¢. 
f Serra ¢ 





1935 


for Steel Products 





Cold-fin. flats and sq. ..... 

Round and hex. ..... 
Cold-rolled strip 9 ns ee 
Hot-rolled annealed sheets ( 24) 
Heavy hot-rolled sheets (3/16 in., 

24 to 48 in. nd sheets (8/16 ina. 5 

Galv. om _ - sicvcessebes0 SD 
Heavy hot-rolied ‘sheets. eobsen se 
Com. wire nails, base per. keg ae neoe $3.35 
per ” Ib. (2500- 8.55 
(Over 2500 Ib.) 2... cee cenenereee 45 


et 
EE 
ud 






BOSTON 
Base per Lb. 


Beams, channels, angles, tees, zees 3.54c. 
H beams SNAPES .....eeveevess 3.54. 
Plates—Sheered, tank and univ. mill, 2.560. 


plates, pa coscce Bee 
Bar and bar shapes (mild steel).. 3.45c. 
Bands 3/16 in, thick and 
No. 12 ga. incl. ........8.65¢. to 4.65¢. 
Half rounds, half ovals, ovals and 
bevels 4.70c, 
Tire steel «oe 4.700, 





Pee RHE Hee Ree eee Ee eee 


Galvanized ‘steel sheets, No. 34° ea. 5.90¢. 
Lead coated sheets, No. 24 ga. .... 6.85¢. 


Prices delivered by truck in . metropoli- 
tan Boston, subject to quantity differentials. 








DETROIT 
Base per Lb 
Soft steel bars ........ceeeeeece -» 3.08¢ 
Structural shapes ..... eovccevere +. 3.426. 
oe rrr: Cooccevrece . a 
Bloor plates ......ccseeesevescesss 5.1 
Hot-rolled annealed sheets (No, 24) 340. 
Hot-rolled sheets (No. 10) ........ 3.14e. 
Galvanized sheets (No. 24) -» 4.72¢ 
Bands Peden eieevcnaences 
Cold- old-Anished, _ aees 
Cold-rolled strip ......sseeeseeeess 
Hot-rolled alloy steel (S.A.E. i00 * 
Series) ..sss0-. « 5.29¢,* 
Bolts and nuts ....70 ‘and 5 per “cent off list 





Prices aeons | by truck in metropolita 
Detroit, subject to "auantity differentials. 
*Price applies to 1,000 Ib. and over. 








MILWAUKEE 


Galvanized sheets (No. 20) ........ b. 
Cold-fini steel bars ....eeeee 46c. 
Structural rivets (keg lots) ........ 3. 
Boiler rivets, cone (keg lots).. 3.96¢. 
Track spikes (keg D pentendsos Sane 
Track bolts (keg lots) ...+..++ 


Black annealed wire .............. 3.25¢, 
Malls ....crcresoeee 3.95C. 

Per Cent Off List 

eeneee 70 and 16 


Carriage bolts setae ig ead le 
Hot-pressed nuts, and 
OF blank (keg lots) -c....c-..46 and 10 
Prices given above are delivered Mil- 








re Be oe of 
400 to 1500 Ib. cold- bars the 
prices are for orders of 1000 Ib. or more of 
a size 
ST. PAUL 
Base per Lb. 






On 

betge sad beat a on 

to 14.999 Ib. On cold-finished bars 
Ivanized sheets 


eee eee eee ween 


“Reinforcing bars ..... eheoescecce 2.95c. 
*Structural shapes ....seeceeeece++ 8.000, 
Yeee-cuted sheets, No. i0......... 3.10c. 
Het-rolled apeneled sheets, No, 24 3.60¢c. 
{Galvanized sheets . No. ecccccee 4.900. 
. seneheresecete ecboeosee one she. 


and ata 3580 


Rivets e 400, 
Bolts and wuts, por cent off iist --60 and 10 





t lb. te 
100 tb.; 1000 Ib, to 1499 ° 30 
0 to 999 Ib., add 50c. 

50 bundles and over, base. For 1 to 
9 bundles add 50c. per 100 Ib.; for 10 to 
49 bundles add 25c. 

§Base for 1000 lb. and over. For 500 
to 999 Ib. add 25¢. per 100 lb.; for 300 
to 499 Ib. add 75c.; for 0 to 299 add 
$1.25. 

CHATTANOOGA 

Base per Lb 
Mild steel bars .........eseceeee+ 3.360 
Trom DATS ..eccevecsccsvecccccvees 3.36¢ 
Reinforcing bars ......+.-6+eceeens 3.36 
Btructural shapes ........-+-+++5: 3. 5b 
PAE sc vcccccccccccsess vesewdeas 3.56¢. 
Hot-rolled sheets, No. 10”? 8. Bfe 


Hot-rolled annealed sheets, ‘No. a. . 4.16¢, 
Galvanized sheets, No. 24 eee 4.360, 
Steel bands ........6++ 








Cold-finished bars .......-ssee+s 
MEMPHIS 
Base per Lb 
Mild steel bars ... ...seees- «+ 8.47c. 
Shapes, bar size ° . 8.47e. 


Iron bars ....... 
Structural shapes 
Plates 


Hot-rolled sheets, No. 10 3. 
Hot-rolled annealed sheets, No. 24. 4.27¢ 
Galvanized sheets, No. 24 4.80c. 
Steel bands 





rivets eescesece seeee &,25¢. 
Common wire nails, base per keg.. $3.05 
Bolts and nuts, per cent off liet.. 70 


PACIFIC COAST 
Base per Lb. 


i. 
\ 
' 


, standard ... $.50c. $.60¢e. 38.55¢. 
60c. 


4 


«+. 2.45e. 2.45e. 2.45¢. 
. 4.250. 4.35e. 4.40¢. 
‘ 3.70e, 3.75e. 
sesccccesecss 5.000, 4.950. 5.00c. 
cocceces 5.800. 6.85e. €,00c. 
es and 

eoee 1.05, 7.100. 1.25e. 
seveese 7.55. 17.600. 8.25e. 

nails 
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TOOL STEEL 
Prices are same for distribu 
tion at all points on or East of Missis- 
sippi River. West of - 


Base per Lb 
High speed .......0-cesceeecees seve @& 
High carbon chrome ...... oovevdd «+ Ste. 


TOP PREC OU SEP e ECCS Cee Eee 


ESP SSSSSSSS & 


FPP 
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Automotive Bookings 
Rise at Cleveland 





the placing of a heavy vol- 

ume of business in sheets 
and strip steel the past week 
by automobile manufacturers and 
parts mekers, demand from that 
source has expanded further. Or- 
ders included some for fairly large 
tonnages. Some of the sheet mills 
can take on little tonnage of cold- 
rolled sheets for the remainder of 
the year, and, with deliveries ex- 
tended, consumers in the automo- 
tive field are asking producers to 
protect them for their first quarter 
requirements by reserving space on 
their rolling schedules for deliv- 
eries after Jan. 1. Some of the 
automotive plants are also indi- 
cating that they wish to get under 
cover for strip for the coming quar- 
ter. A heavy volume of business 
doubtless will be entered when 
books for the quarter are opened 
Dee. 1. 


Ingot output in the Cleveland- 
Lorain district is unchanged this 
week at 77 per cent of capacity. 
One open-hearth was put on in 
Lorain and one taken off in Cleve- 
land. There has been some step- 
ping up of operations by sheet and 
strip mills. 


Possible price changes are still 
the outstanding topic of discussion 
among consumers. A $2 advance 
on wire rods to $40, Cleveland, has 
been announced and this makes 
more certain the probability that 
wire products will be advanced 
shortly. While uncertainty as to 
what will be done about price ad- 
vances on other products still pre- 
vails, the belief is general that 
most forms of finished steel will be 
marked up within a few days. 

Miscellaneous demand for steel 
is well maintained, and orders as a 
rule are for small lots and quick 
shipment is desired. This indicates 
that not many consumers are 
stocking up because of the expec- 
tation of price advances. 

Greater activity in the construc- 
tion field is expected shortly be- 
cause of a large amount of school 
building construction work that is 
to be undertaken by various Ohio 


(the piscine Nov. 19.—With 


Motor Car Makers Ask for Protec- 
tion for First Quarter—Wire Rods 
Advanced and Higher Finished 


Steel Prices Expected 


municipalities. Some grade cross- 
ing elimination work also will be 
out soon. 


Pig tron 


Many foundries are taking iron 
in excess of their current require- 
ments in order to make sure of se- 
curing deliveries before Jan. 1 and 
thus preserve their equities in com- 
mitments made before the $1-a-ton 
price advance. Some of this iron 
will not be consumed until the first 
quarter. With foundries stocking 
up, shipments have ceased to be a 
measuring stick of the melt. How- 
ever, the current demands of the 
motor car industry are increasing 
and agricultural implement foun- 
dries still are consuming a great 
deal of iron. Shipments during the 
first half of November gained 15 
per cent over the corresponding pe- 
riod in October, and new shipping 
orders indicate a further increase 
during the remainder of the month. 
New business is confined to occa- 





y TRIPLE COMPRESSION 





SCRAP 


 1008TC 
> (100x 51x36) ° 


and other sizes 





STYLE 


Also Regular 


Double 
Ram Presses 


in all sizes 


ALLAND-HENNIN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2724 S. 31st Street 
COMPLETE LINE OF BALERS: Electric and Hydraulic, also HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND PUMPS 


sional small-lot sales. Zenith fur- 
nace at Duluth has been blown in 
by the Interlake Iron Corpn. 


Iron Ore 


Consumption of Lake Superior 
ore in October amounted to 2,917,- 
059 tons, a gain of 262,781 tons over 
September. This was more than 
double the amount used in October 
last year, when consumption 
amounted to 1,306,477 tons. Fur- 
nace stocks Nov. 1 amounted to 
29,756,346 tons, and stocks at fur- 
naces and docks were 35,115,014 
tons, as against 36,308,028 tons on 
the same date a year ago. Central 
district furnaces in October con- 
sumed 1,527,211 tons, an increase 
over September of 137,020 tons. 
Lake front furnaces melted 1,379,- 
725 tons, a gain of 125,502 tons. 
All-rail furnaces used 9840 tons, a 
decrease of 24 tons, and Eastern 
furnaces, which used no Lake ore 
in September, consumed 283 tons 
last month. There were 102 fur- 
naces in blast using Lake ore Oct. 
31, a gain of nine for the month. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Specifications for steel bars from 
the automotive industry continue 
heavy. Agricultural implement 
manufacturers are ordering freely, 
and miscellaneous demand is ac- 
tive. Structural shapes are moving 
well in small lots. Mills have given 
60 days’ price protection on numer- 
ous small identified projects, large- 
ly public work. Awards include 
200 tons for an Erie Railroad 
grade elimination bridge in Endi- 
eott, N. Y., and 272 tons for a 
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THE DURIRON 
438 N. Findlay St. 
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DURIRON CIRCULATING STEAM JET 
- te» ACID PROOF- NON POUNDING 
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Complete circulation of pickle liquor . . . rapid 
heating . . . no destructive pounding. Duriron 
Heating and Circulating Steam jets heat quicker, 
save the tank—and acid—and cut down steam 


requirements. 


“DURIRON" for sulphuric — 


"“DURICHLOR" for muriatic acid. 


Send for Bulletin 165, which lachades @ table for figuring 
the steam requirements in pounds per hour for your size tank. 


o 
cafeterja in Toledo. For sewage 
disposal plant work in Cleveland 
360 tons of reinforcing bars has 
been placed. Pending school jobs 
in Cleveland are expected to take a 
fair tonnage. 


Sheets 


A heavy volume of business has 
come from the motor car industry 
during the past few days, substan- 
tial tonnages being placed by sev- 
eral of the Michigan plants. This 
has considerably increased mill 
backlogs, and a number of the pro- 
ducers can take very little addi- 
tional business during the remain- 
der of the year in any of the regular 
grades except heavy hot-rolled 
sheets. Deliveries have become 
more extended on enameling and 


COMPANY, 
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electrical sheets. Miscellaneous de- 
mand continues activé. Some of 
the consumers in the automotive 
field are requesting mills to reserve 
rolling space for their first quarter 
requirements subject to the prices 
prevailing at the time. The local 
continuous hot mill and sheet mills 
are operating at full capacity this 
week, 
Strip 

Demand from the automotive in- 
dustry stepped up considerably the 
past week. Large orders for both 
hot and cold strip were placed by 
some of the motor car manufac- 
turers and General Motors parts 
plants, and sizeable business in hot 
strip came from‘*some of the non- 
integrated cold strip mills. The 


increased demand has enabled mills 
to accumulate a backlog and some 
have little tonnage for the remain- 
der of the year. Some automobile 
consumers have planned their first 


. quarter production schedules and 


are already figuring with producers 
for strip for the first quarter. 
Miscellaneous demand from local 
stamping plants is good. The local 
hot and cold strip mills have in- 
creased operations to capacity. 


Scrap 


Steel-making grades are very 
firm at recent quotations, but ad- 
vances in other districts are not 
being reflected in local prices. For 
Cleveland delivery No. 1 heavy 
melting steel is still bringing an 
unchanged price of $12.75 from con- 
sumers. Blast furnace scrap con- 
tinues soft and has again declined 
25c. a ton. Machine shop turnings 
are also down 25c. a ton. A local 
mill purchased a small lot of No, 1 
heavy melting steel during the 
week, and other small-lot sales are 
reported. 


Ore and Coal Taxes 
Cut in Alabama 


IRMINGHAM, Nov. 19.—Steel 
buying continues at a fair rate 
and covers not only sheets and 
wire products, but also bars, plates, 
shapes and other general products. 
Pig iron buying is lagging after 
the October buying movement, as 
practically all foundries in this 
section are now covered for the re- 
mainder of the year. November 
shipments of pig iron show a slight 
increase over October. 


PWA and highway awards, 
which are now growing rapidly, 
are building up a large prospective 
tonnage in bars and structural 
shapes. 


Last week 10 and 11 open- 
hearths were worked in the dis- 
trict. At Fairfield there were four 
and five, at Ensley two and at 
Alabama City four. This week 
the same number will operate, 
with four at Fairfield, two and 
three at Ensley and four at Ala- 
bama City. 


Nine blast furnaces are active, 
the same as for the past two weeks. 
Four are on basic iron and five on 
foundry. The Tennessee company 
is planning to blow in another 
Ensley furnace, probably this 
week. When that is done, another 
Ensley furnace, now on basic, will 
be changed to ferromanganese. 


Last week the Governor an- 
nounced a reduction in State sev- 
erance taxes on iron ore and coal. 
The iron ore tax will be reduced 
from 4%c. to 3c., and coal from 








2%ec. to l%c. The effective date 


is Dec. 1. 

Connors Steel Co., Birmingham, 
started work last week on an ex- 
tension to its machine shop and 
a new storage shed. Ingalls Iron 
Works also announced the con- 
struction of a new ship assembly 
plant at Decatur, Ala., for barges 
and small boats. For the past 
three years it has operated on 
leased property at Decatur, which 
will be flooded when Wheeler dam 
is completed. A site of eight acres 
has been purchased and concrete 
shipway, shop, warehouse and of- 
fice will be built. 


Warnings Fail to Halt 
Boston Scrap Exports 


OSTON, Nov. 19.— Warnings 

from Washington regarding 
shipments of scrap to Italy so far 
have failed to check exporting op- 
erations. Although not committing 
themselves, exporters intimate they 
will continue to operate until the 
Government clamps down the lid. 
A boat here with 4500 tons of 
scrap, presumably for Italy, has 
finished loading, but sailing has 
been held up by desertion of the 
crew, which feared internment 
abroad. Exporters of this 4500-ton 
lot expect to start loading some 
4000 tons on another boat next 
week. At Providence, R. I., export- 
ers are buying scrap against a 
nearby shipment. All exporters are 
paying top prices for material. A 
further advance in the Pittsburgh 
No. 1 heavy melting steel market 
has not been reflected here. The 
few brokers shipping to Pittsburgh 
generally will not pay more than 
$7.50 a ton, f.o.b., or $13.50, de- 
livered consuming point, but in a 
few instances 50c. a ton more has 
been paid recently. The market for 
breakable cast for eastern Penn- 
sylvania delivery is slightly firmer, 
and bundled skeleton prices for 
Pittsburgh are somewhat stronger, 
but the American Steel & Wire Co., 
Worcester, Mass., so far as is 
known, has not raised its bids for 
No. 1 steel or skeleton. 

Activity in pig iron is confined 
largely to shipments on contracts. 
Recent buyers are taking iron 
freely. Current buying is confined 
very largely to truck loads for spot 
cash. 


By-product foundry coke con- 
tinues to gain slightly in ship- 
meats on old contracts, with New 
England producers still refraining 
from advancing the price. 


The fabricated structural steel 
and cast-iron pipe markets are 
more active than in months, and 
warehouse billings continue to in- 
crease with price schedules un- 
changed. 
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WHEN IT COMES TO 
HO ease 


you get what you want 


where you want it 
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WYCKOFF 


@ WYCKOFF DRAWN STEEL COMPANY ®@ 


Railroad Equipment 


St. Leuis-San Francisco is preparing 
bids on repair parts for 500 hopper cars, 
and is considering replacing with steel 
roofs of 600 box cars. 


Reading will shortly begin construction 
in its shops at Reading, Pa., on 25 all- 
steel caboose cars. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas is contemplating 
purchase of 500 stock cars, 300 40-ton 
gondola cars and 200 50-ton gondola cars 


American Car & Foundry Co. has re- 
ceived through its subsidiary, American 
Car & Foundry Motors Co., following 
orders for a. c. f. motor coaches: Blue 
Way Lines, Inc., six Model H-9-P coaches: 
Mastco Co., New Britain, Conn., three 
H-15-S coaches; Queens-Nassau Transit 
Lines, Inc., two H-12-S coaches. 


ED 


Milwaukee Road may buy three more 
locomotives of Hiawatha type. 


Bessemer & Lake Erie is in the market 
for 1000 freight cars, part of which will 
be built of low-ulloy, high-tensile steel. 


RAILS AND TRACK SUPPLIES 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis has 
ordered 1000 kegs of spikes, 400 kegs of 
bolts, 70,400 tie plates, and 7400 rail 
—_ from Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
roa " 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has 
ordered 20,000 tons of rails and 13,600 tons 
of fastenings. ‘Those participating in the 
orders were Carneie-Illinois Steel Corpn., 
Inland Steel Co., Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Republic Steel Corpn., Granite 
City Steel Co., Celorado Fuel & Iron Co.. 
Sheffield Steel Co., and Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corpn. 
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Unchanged at Philadelphia 
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district mill has made any sig- 

nificant change in melting ac- 
tivity and, consequently, the aver- 
age eastern Pennsylvania operating 
rate is retained at 40 per cent of 
capacity, or about 14 points under 
the national rate. The smaller spe- 
cialized mills here continue to exist 
for the most part on day-to-day 
orders, and there has been a ten- 
dency for this type of business to 
grow in volume over the past week. 
Furthermore, district offices for 
Pittsburgh mills report normal de- 
livery on most flat-rolled grades as 
extending from five to seven weeks. 
With this picture in mind, it is not 
hazardous to forecast that mills 
will be employed at the present rate 
through the remainder of the year. 


Higher prices are a favorite 
topic of conversation. But district 
offices have as yet no inkling of 
what action their principals will 
take, and smaller district mills are 
holding off until larger competi- 
tors show their hands. Thus the 
market status is somewhat disor- 
ganized, with sellers of the opinion 
that quotations will be jacked up 
but unable definitely to advise 
favorite customers whether or not 
to speculate on forward commit- 
ments. 


The price on skelp was lifted $2 
a ton to 1.80c., Pittsburgh, yester- 
day for all subsequent sales in this 
area. Wire rods have been raised 
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Se Sheet Users Stocking Against Higher 
Prices — Scrap Firm Despite Lack of 


Mill Buying 


$2 in the West, and it seems only 
a matter of a short time before 
similar action will be taken here. 
Every indication points toward a 
$2 advance for all grades of sheets, 
but there is still some doubt 
whether sellers of plates and shapes 
will take any action. It seems 
doubtful, however, that these lat- 
ter two products would be retained 
at old levels if other important 
lines are moved upward. 


Pig Iron 


Gray iron foundry activity has 
lagged for some time in this area, 
but the last few weeks have wit- 
nessed a noticeable gain in melting 
volume. Jobbing plants report an 
improved demand for miscellaneous 
castings as a result of a general 
upturn in all types of business here. 
More encouraging is the fact that 
this betterment in business seems 
likely to continue over the turn of 
the year. Sellers of pig iron are 
currently more concerned with en- 
couraging customers to take deliv- 
eries on old orders than with enter- 
ing new orders. Releases are 
coming through on schedule for the 
most part, and there should not be 
much undelivered tonnage canceled 
at the end of the year. 


Imports 


The following iron and steel im- 
ports were received here last week: 


3711 tons of pig iron from the 
Netherlands, 1300 tons from Brit- 
ish India and 100 tons of the same 
product from United Kingdom; 413 
tons of iron ore from Spain; 205 
tons of steel tubes, 89 tons of 
sponge iron, 56 tons of steel bars, 
84 tons of steel forgings, 23 tons 
of steel wire and four tons of steel 
billets from Sweden; 50 tons of 
ferromanganese from Poland; 50 
tons of the same product and 67 
tons of pig iron from Norway, and 
29 tons of structural shapes, 27 
tons of steel bars and 4 tons of 
steel bands from Belgium. 


Sheets and Strip 


Local autobody stamping plants 
are in the market each week for 
substantial tonnages for immediate 
fabrication. Likewise, radio man- 
ufacturers continue to be good buy- 
ers, but stove makers are slacken- 
ing. There has been a spurt in 
miscellaneous buying during the 
past week, partly because of better 
business and partly on account of 
speculative reaction to impending 
price advances. Some sellers are 
of the opinion that first quarter 
books will not be opened until the 
first of December. If such is the 
case and prices are advanced, the 
average consumer may find it dif- 
ficult to get deliveries on forward 
tonnages, as some of the larger 
sellers are booked five weeks ahead. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is 
taking Clayton Act bids today on 
steel requirements for its car-build- 
ing program, and car builders will 
snbmit figures tomorrow on. con- 
struction of the same cars. Follow- 
ing an examination of these 
tenders, the Pennsylvania will 
probably bring forth an announce- 
ment as to what cars will be built 
in its own shops and what builders 
will be favored with orders. In 
either case the railroad will have 
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a controlling influence over the al- 
location of the 60,000 tons of steel 
involved. Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Drydock Co. was the only bid- 
der on the ocean liner for the 
United States Lines, which will re- 
quire 16,000 tons of steel. Other 
builders contend that they did not 
have sufficient time to prepare fig- 
ures and new tenders may be asked. 
McCloskey & Co. have not yet been 
awarded the two Philadelphia 
schools, requiring 1600 tons of 
shapes and 1000 tons of reinforc- 
ing. . Although the bids were much 
higher than the estimates, it is 
probable that money will be trans- 
ferred from other projects to per- 
mit their construction. Seeds & 
Derham of this city are low bid- 
ders on an Ohio River lock and 
dam calling for about 2500 tons of 
piling. Total awards of shapes 
last week amounted to about 1100 
tons, and about 4000 tons is now 
active. However there is little new 
business up for figuring. Pending 
reinforcing projects amount to 
about 2500 tons but, as in the case 
of shapes, there is practically no 
new business up for bidding. 


Scrap 


The biggest mystery of this mar- 
ket is what happened to the 2000 
tons of compressed sheets offered 
by the E. G. Budd Co. for shipment 
over the second half of November. 
The list for the first half of the 
month went for a little over $11 
f.o.b., and bids that were rejected 
for the second half would indicate 
that the price was considerably 
higher for the latest list. How 
high and to whom are yet unknown. 
This market has a more encour- 
aging aspect for brokers, with 
Coatesville and Claymont taking 
scheduled shipments of No. 1 steel 
and other mills accepting No. 2 
freely. Claymont’s purchase of 
several thousand tons of No. 1 at 
$12 has been the only new busi- 
ness, but brokers are holding all 
offerings steady in the firm belief 
that mills will soon be forced to 
buy in substantial amounts. They 
are encouraged in their stand by 
advances in No. 1 steel in both the 
Pittsburgh and Chicago markets. 
Gray iron cast grades continue very 
strong and low-phosphorus crops 
and plate scrap are in active de- 
mand from steel foundries. Rail- 
road malleable is also up in price 
on steady demand from foundries 
who are avoiding the use of higher- 
priced pig iron. The specialty list 
of the Washington Navy Yard was 
bid in last week at prices consider- 
ably higher thar a similar list last 
spring. A cargo of No. 2 steel at 
Port Richmond is awaiting a boat 
for export either to Italy or Japan. 






Measure Your Cutting Time 
In Seconds 


Cut everything—beams, rails, angles, 
channels, rounds, squares, etc., in rapid 
succession without any clamping or 
changing of a single attachment. Just 
slide the pieces on the table and cut— 
a matter of seconds. Cuts are clean, 
accurate—without distortion. 


Surveys on actual production work 


prove that the Friction Saw is 
the fastest and also”’the cheapest 
method of cutting ‘steel. Some 
companies have almost halved 
their cutting costs. 


If you cut metal of any kind 


= will pay you to check up on the savings possible with a Ryerson-Kling Friction 





Write for Bulletin 254 
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Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, —— Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
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Rush of PXYA Jobs 
In St. Louis Area 


T. LOUIS, Nov. 19.—A flood of 

PWA projects involving a con- 
siderable tonnage of structural 
steel is in the hands of estimators, 
who are striving to have all bids 
ready for submission by Dec. 15, 
when work not contracted for will 
pass out of the picture. The rush 
to cover is said to have swamped 
estimating departments of steel 
works. 


The buying movement created 
by a desire to make commitments 
before an expected advance in fin- 
ished steel is made effective, which 
seems certain following the recent 
increase of $2 a ton in the price of 
semi-finished, continues. Railroads 
seem to be giving much thought 
to the purchase of additional equip- 
ment; the continued sending out of 
“feelers” leads steel men to believe 
that there will be 
heavy” buying before the end of 
1935 by this group. 


The movement of wire products 
to jobbers is hesitant. Ordinarily 
jobbers would be taking advantage 
of “spring terms,” but with the 
removal of their discount of $4 a 
ton, making it possible for dealers 
to buy in carload lots at as low a 
price as jobbers, the latter are not 
buying as freely as in past years, 
it is learned. 


Fabricators of structural steel 
in the St. Louis district—seven 
plants—are said to be operating at 
an average of approximately 35 
per cent of capacity, although sev- 


“reasonably | 
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eral of the larger units are busy. 


Shipments of pig iron are re- 
ported to have decreased slightly 
as compared to the earlier weeks 
of the month. The melt is spotty, 
and as a whole is said to be slightly 
less than it has been. This is said 
to be true both in the stove and 
agricultural implement trade. — 

The market for serap continues 
firm, especially on melting steel, 
due largely to demand from points 
outside of the district. Buying 
was light here this week, and 
prices were unchanged. 





Cast-lron Pipe 


Active on Coast 


AN FRANCISCO, Nov. 19.— 

With 26 contracts now adver- 
tised, involving more than 10,000 
tons, the cast-iron pipe market is 
enjoying greater activity than in 
years. Outstanding are 1283 tons 
for San Francisco and 850 tons for 
Oakland. No increase has been 
made in cast-iron pipe price 
schedule. 

Structural steel continues active 
with 18 newly listed projects, call- 
ing for 6200 tons. The Standard 
Oil Co.’s development program at 
Richmond, Cal., involves 1000 
shapes, including 350 tons for a 
power plant. A report that the 
National Tube Co. took 1065 tons 
of steel pipe for the Standard Oil 
Co. pipe line has not been con- 
firmed. Two cranes for the Bonne- 
ville dam, calling for 1500 tons of 
structural shapes, have been 
awarded to Morgan Engineering 
Co. 
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Perforated Metals 


Regardless of your problems, whether they 
demand the screening of very fine and treacherous 
materials such as minerals, chemicals and other 
simularly hard-to-screen products or your require- 
beauty is 4 
| find H. & K..per- 
forations particularly suited to your purpose. Send 
rmit us to prove H.&K. 
f accuracy and lasting perfromance. 


ments include grilles for use where 
major consideration, you wil 


us your specifications and 
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Cast lron Pipe 


Northborough, Mass., will close bids 
Nov. 26 on 756 tons of 12-in. 


Bernardston, Mass., is inquiring for 728 
tons of 6, 8, 10 and 12-in.; bids close 
Nov. 26, 


Easton, Mass., closes bids Nov. 27 on 
about 250 tons of 6, 8 and 10-in. 


Milton, N. H., plans pipe lines for 
water system; also other waterworks in- 
stallation. Fund of $65,000 is being ar- 
ranged through Federal aid. H. M. 
Bryant, Milton, is engineer. 


Alpha, N. J., plans pipe lines for water 
supply; also other waterworks installa- 
tion. Fund of $60,000 is being arranged 
through Federal aid. 8S. R. Pursell, Bor- 
ough Hall, is borough engineer in charge. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, Washington, asks bids until 
Nov. 29 for cast iron soil and water pipe 
for Eastern and Western Navy yards 
(Schedule 6455). 


Washington Suburban Sanitary Commis- 
sion, Fourteenth and K_ Streets, N.W., 
Washington, asks bids until Nov. 27 for 
about 20,000 ft. of 16-in. for water sup- 
ply. Chief engineer of Washington Subur- 
ban Sanitary District, Hyattsville, Md., is 
in charge. 


Bell Buckle, Tenn., closes bids Nov. 27 
for pipe for water supply, including main 
feeder line; also for elevated steel tank 
and tower. C, N. Harrub Engineering 
Co., American National Bank Building, 
Nashville, Tenn., is consulting engineer. 


Nortonville, Ky., asks bids until Nov. 
26 for pipe for water lines; also for 
elevated steel tank and tower, pumping 
machinery and auxiliaries, meters and 
other waterworks equipment. Westcott & 
Thornton, Cary Building, Owensboro, Ky., 
are consulting engineers. : 


Whitakers, N. C., closes bids Nov. 25 
for pipe for water system. J. B. Mce- 
Crary Co., Atlanta, Ga., is consulting 
engineer. 
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Opp, Ala., has arranged fund of $56,000 
through Federal aid for pipe lines for 
water system, including replacements in 
present mains; also for elevated steel tank 
and tower and pumping equipment. 


Creston, Ohio, plans water pipe lines; 
also other waterworks installation. Fund 
of $70,000 is being arranged through 
Federal aid. F. G. Browne, Marion, Ohio, 
is consulting engineer. 


Belview, Minn., plans pipe lines for 
water distribution; also elevated stee! 
tank and tower and pumping station. 
Fund of $25,500 has been arranged. 


Chisago City, Minn., will soon take bids 
for about three miles of pipe, various 
sizes, for water supply; also for 50,000-gal. 
elevated steel tank on 80-ft. tower. Fund 
of $39,000 has been arranged through 
Federal aid. Ealy G. Briggs, 1955 Uni- 
versity Avenue, St. Paul, Minn., is con- 
sulting engineer. 


Village of Fox Point (P. 0. Milwaukee), 
Wis., has placed 2872 ft. of 12-in. class 
250 water pipe with American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 


Milwaukee has placed 500 tons of 12-in. 
with United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 


Ishpeming, Mich., has voted $100,000 
bond issue to meet Government grant for 
water distribution system to cost about 
$169,091. 


Hoisington, Kan., closes bids Dec. 2 for 
pipe for water system and other water- 
works equipment. Fund of $137,000 has 
been arranged through Federal aid. Hef- 
fling & Hughes Engineering Co., 20% 
West Second Street, Hutchinson, Kan., is 
consulting engineer. 


Keytesville, Mo., will open bids Nov. 26 
for a water system, including 75,000-gal. 
elevated steel tank, and 27,400 ft. of 2 
to 8-in. pipe. Russell & Axon, St. Louis, 


Elk City, Okla., closes bids Dec. 4 for 
75,000 ft. of i14-in. for water supply; 
also for three gas engine-operated pumping 
units and accessories, surface reservoir and 
other installation. Fund of $350,000 has 
been arranged through Federal aid. E. 
T. Archer & Co., New England Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., are consulting engi- 
neers. 










Dickens, Tex., plans pipe line for water 
system ; also elevated steel tank and tower. 
Fund of $22,000 has been arranged through 
Federal aid. H. A. Roberts, Lubbock, Tex., 
is consulting engineer. 


Fullerton, Cal., plans about 20,700 ft. of 
4, 6 and 8-in. for water supply in number 
of streets. Cost about $32,000. H. A. 
Hiltscher is city engineer. 


Oakland, Cal., will take bids Nov. 27 on 
850 tons. 


Beverly Hills, Cal., has placed 340 tons 
witn American Cast Iron Pipe Co, 


Torrance, Cal., has awarded 600 tons 
to American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 





Outlines Problems of 
Alloy Scrap Use 


OME interesting observations on 

the growing output of alloy steel 
and the resultant scrap problems 
offered were made by Benjamin 
Schwartz, director general of the 
Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel, 
New York, speaking before a meet- 
ing of the Chicago chapter of the 
American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion. 


Mr. Schwartz mentioned several 
effects of this development, as 
follows: 


The shifting in positions of indus- 
tries who are the principal buyers of 
alloy steel, has changed many of the 
sources of foundry scrap. As indicated 
before, the railroads are not the prin- 
cipal source of available scrap for 
foundries or steel mills today. 


The use of alloys will prolong the 
statistical life of many steel articles, 
with the result that their return to the 
scrap heap will be delayed, and 
theoretical calculations, which as- 
sured a reasonably definite supply of 
scrap from year to year in the past, 
will have to be adjusted. 


The use of alloys has also changed 
the nature of the scrap which we re- 
ceive. Lighter and thinner grades of 
scrap will require changes in classi- 
fications and possible changes in 
methods of handling the same. 


An immediate result which is al- 
ready felt in the scrap industry, is a 
confusion in terminology. The name 
“stainless steel,” for instance, has been 
applied to a host of materials with 
diverse composition. This is made 
more acute by the almost infinite 
variety of analyses of alloys now 
flowing through the channels of in- 
dustry. In a recent compilation of 
alloy steels, printed in a trade jour- 
nal, nearly 200 new trade names for 
alloy steels were listed, covering de- 
velopments of a few years. 

What is the answer? It should be 
obvious that careful segregation of 
alloy scrap should be a responsibility 
shared both on the part of the scrap 
dealer and particularly on the part 
of the producer of scrap, as the knowl- 
edge of the composition of his com- 
modity is in his possession. A more 
frank exchange of information as to 
the composition of scrap, between the 
producer, the foundry and the scrap 
dealer, would help materially. 





Steel Bookings Grow 
In New York District 





EW YORK, Nov. 19.—The 

volume of steel bookings is 

not only holding its own but 
is showing a tendency to expand. 
The increases of $2 a ton on 
blooms, billets, slabs, sheets, bars 
and skelp have now become gen- 
eral, and although no advances 
have yet been announced on other 
products it seems certain that such 
changes will be made before Jan. 1. 
In addition to the probable ad- 
vances on wire products mentioned 
in this column a week ago, it is 
now reported that sheets, strip, 
rails and tin plate will be marked 
up. 

Sheet advances will vary ac- 
cording to gage — the largest 
advance for No. 17 gage and 
lighter, a smaller advance for No. 
12 to No. 16 gage and the smallest 
mark-up for heavier than No, 12 
gage. The extent of advances on 
other products has apparently not 
yet been determined. 


In the case of rails, the pro- 
posed advance will go into effect 
on Jan. 1 and railroads wishing to 
take advantage of present prices 
will have to take deliveries by Dec. 
31. As a consequence, carriers are 
surveying their requirements. It 
is reported that the New York 
Central may buy as much as 30,- 
000 tons and it is understood that 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern may also enter the market. 


The Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Co., Newport News, 
Va., was the only bidder on the 
trans-Atlantic vessel for the 


United States Lines, requiring 
16,000 tons of hull steel. 
Although plates, shapes and 


bars have not been mentioned as 
products that are likely to be ad- 
vanced at this time, fabricators 
are asking for blanket price pro- 
tections on a considerable number 
of identified projects, evidently as 
a precaution against possible price 
changes. 

The New York Central is consid- 
ering a large passenger car repair 
program. The Bessemer & Lake 
Erie will bay 1000 freight cars, 
some of which are to be built of 
low alloy high-tensile steel. 


Advances on Rails, Tin Plate, Sheets 
) and Strip Now Regarded as Probabili- 
ties—Railroad Demand Improves 


Pig Iron 


Little change has taken place in 
this market since last reported. 
Business remains very quiet, with 
new purchases last week limited to 
675 tons. Shipments are heavy, and 
foundry melt is holding up very 
well. A number of Brooklyn foun- 
dries which heretofore have been 
using German coke in their cupolas 
were reported last week to have 
been unable to secure any addi- 
tional amounts of the imported 
product, and to have placed inquiry 
locally for their needs. Producers 
of pig iron in this area were unable 
to explain the reasons for this de- 
velopment. 


Reinforcing Steel 


Bar awards in this district last 
week were restricted to meager 
tonnages, individually scattered. 
The $4,648,000 grade crossing 
elimination program approved by 
the State for the metropolitan area 
will result in a heavier flow of 
business of this nature very soon, 
however. At Albany, the task of 
expediting this work has begun, 
and inquiry is already coming into 
the market. The New York Cen- 
tral track depression projects are 
a part of the general program. 
Approximately 1500 tons for de- 
pressing the road’s track lines be- 
tween Seventy-sixth and Seventy- 
ninth streets in Manhattan still 
pends. The contract of 1400 tons 
for the New Jersey approach to 
the Midtown Tunnel, previously 
placed, has been canceled, and will 
be readvertised. 


Scrap 


Shipments to Buffalo have 
ceased entirely, and Pittsburgh and 
eastern Pennsylvania are taking 
only small tonnages of steel from 
brokers in this area. In addition, 
brokers are a little jittery as a 
result of developments which ap- 
parently are brewing in the export 
market. No ban has yet been 
clamped on Italian deliveries, but 
there is a trend in that direction 
and such action may conceivably 
spread to the two other large buy- 
ers, England and Japan. At pres- 
ent brokers are paying $7.50 for 


No. 2 cast, alongside barge, for 
English delivery, and $8 and $9 
for No. 1 and No. 2 steels respec- 
tively, for the same country. Some 
steel is also being loaded on barge 
for possible shipment to Japan, 
and the San Pedro is loading 7200 
tons of steel for Italy. This boat 
will be scrapped in Italy when it 
delivers its cargo. Brokers are 
paying $8.25 on cars for No. 2 
at nearby New Jersey points for 
eastern Pennsylvania delivery, and 
a little No. 1 is going forward from 
the same points for the Claymont, 
Del., consumer. 





High Rate Holds on 
Lower Ohio River 


INCINNATI, Nov. 19.— The 

pig iron market is noticeably 
quiet in sharp contrast to the 
heavy ordering of two weeks ago, 
when consumers rushed to cover 
before price advances. Shipping 
instructions against those new con- 
tracts are slow in materializing, 
although the movement of iron on 
previous purchases tends to keep 
the market level high. Fresh book- 
ings hover near 1000 tons and rep- 
resent urgent needs not heretofore 
adequately covered. General job- 
bing and machine tool foundries 
are more active, while automobile 
melters show no change from the 
high level of the past month. Ad- 
verse weather conditions have 
caused a tapering of operations in 
stove and heating equipment foun- 
dries. 


Ordering of sheet steel is un- 
abated, current bookings exceeding 
mill capacity. Mill operators in- 
dicate that backlogs are piling up 
and rapidly assuming substantial 
proportions. The leading interest 
is operating at 100 per cent in 
all units in this area, but other 
mills have not reached this stride 
in all departments. Ordering seems 
to be stimulated to some extent 
by reports of impending price ad- 
justments for first quarter, al- 
though steel executives talk guard- 
edly about the possibility. For the 
second week, open-hearth opera- 
tions are at about 88 per cent, 
with two producers operating all 
units. 


The scrap market is still dis- 
appointing. Mills refuse to order 
substantially for future needs, al- 
though paying higher quotations 
on small orders to cover immediate 
needs. Price weaknesses revealed 
on recent railroad lists have been 
offset by bullish tendencies among 
dealers and reported strength in 
other areas. Yard supplies are 
substantial, but closely held. 
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Fabricated Structural Steel 


Awards Lower—New Projects Also Decline 


TRUCTURAL steel lettings of 11,250 tons, which compare with 19,200 

tons last week, are all in small tonnages with the exception of 1300 
tons for a roadway bridge for the TVA Authority at Wheeler Dam. 
New projects total 14,300 tons as against 17,550 tons in the previous week 
and 17,825 tons two weeks ago. Among fresh inquiries are 2565 tons for 
the Sheffield Farms Co. at Richmond Hill, Queens, New York, 1550 tons 
for hospital buildings at Manteno, Ill., and 1500 tons for a pavilion at 
Bellevue Hospital, New York. Plate awards call for 4665 tons. Struc- 
tural steel bookings for the week follow: 


NORTH ATLANTIC STATES 


Vineland, N. J., 300 tons, power house, 
to Frank M. Weaver & Co. 


Danville, Pa., 100 tons, theater, to An- 
thracite Bridge Co. 


Hartland, Vt., 150 tons, overpass, to Ver- 
mont Structural Stee] Co. 


Boston, 355 tons, bridge over Hunting- 
ton Avenue, to Boston Bridge Works, Inc. 


Whitney Point, N. Y., 435 tons, school, 
to Genesee Bridge Co. 


Endicott, N. Y., 200 tons, Erie Railroad 
bridge, to American Bridge Co. 


Brooklyn, 561 tons, public school No. 
247, to Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc. 


Brooklyn, 145 tons, health center build- 
ing, to Weatherly Steel Co. 


New York, 3600 tons, Sixth Avenue sub- 
way, section 10, to American Bridge Co. 


Mineola, N. Y., 185 tons, State highway 
bridge, to McClintic-Marshall Corpn. 


Olean, N. Y., 400 tons, State highway 
bridge, to McClintic-Marshall Corpn. 


Lancaster, Pa., 240 tons, buildings for 
Liberty Can & Sign Co., to A. B. Rote 
Co. 


THE SOUTH 


Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, 250 
tons, alterations to bridges, to Wisconsin 
Bridge & Iron Co. 


Dahigren, Va., 150 tons, screen towers 


for United States proving ground, to . 


American Bridge Co. 
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Parkersburg, W. Va., 200 tons, building 
and supports for Viscose Co., to Belmont 
Iron Works. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 125 tons, 
bridges and repairs in Virginia and West 
Virginia, to Phoenix Bridge Works. 


Fort Knox, Ky., 770 tons, bullion de- 
poatann, to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
0. 


Cynthiana, Ky., 387 tons, Louisville & 
Nashville overhead bridge, to Vincennes 
Bridge Co, 


Newport, Ky., 210 tons, State highway 
bridge, to Midland Structural Steel Co. 


Broxton, Ga., 450 tons, Ocmulgee River 
bridge, to Vincennes Bridge Co. 


Wheeling Dam, Ala., 1300 tons, TVA 
roadway bridge, to McClintic-Marshall 
Corpn. 


Houston, Tex., 675 tons, bridge, to Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Co. 


WESTERN STATES 


Long Beach, Cal., 150 tons, Roosevelt 
school, to Minneapolis-Moline Power Im- 
plement Co. 


Los Angeles, 100 tons, switch rack, to 
A. J. Bayer Corpn. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Dearborn, Mich., 400 tons, grillage for 
coke ovens for Ford Motor Co., to White- 
head & Kales, Inc. 


Middletown, Ohio, 300 tons, cranes for 
American Rolling Mill Co., to Harnisch- 
feger Corpn. 


Toledo, Ohio, 340 tons, Smith cafeteria 
Se Bell Realty Co., to Ingalls Iron Works 


Sterling, Ill, 505 tons, furnace build- 
ing, to an unnamed bidder. 


Clark County, Ind., 145 tons, highway 
bridge, to Pan American Bridge Co. 


Fairbury, Neb., 150 tons, State highway 
bridge, to American Bridge Co. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
710 tons, beam bridges in Nebraska, to 
American Bridge Co. 

Orleans, Neb., 320 tons, State highway 
bridge, to St. Joseph Structural Steel Co. 


Redwillow County, Neb., 120 tons, bridge, 
to Omaha Steel Co. , 


Kearney . Neb., 145 tons, viaduct, 
to American Bridge Co. 


NEW STRUCTURAL STEEL PROJECTS 


NORTH ATLANTIC STATES 


North Turner, Me., 235 tons, State 
bridge. 

Leeds, Me., 230 tons, State highway 
bridge. 


Malden, Mass., 130 tons, State bridge. 
Marblehead, Mass., 100 tons, school. 


Groton, Conn., 150 tons, State highway 
bridge. 


New York, 1500 tons, hospital pavilion 
for Bellevue Hospital. 


State of New York, 640 tons, highway 
bridges. 


Paterson, N. J., 400 tons, public school 
No. 18. 


Ramsey, N. J., 250 tons, high school 
building. 


Richmond -, Queens, New York, 2565 
tons, rage _ plant addition for Shef- 


field Farms ; general contract bids 
Nov. 15. 


SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 

State of Mississippi, 600 tons, bridges. 

Corinth, Miss., 375 tons, bridge. 

Pridgen, Ga., 350 tons, bridge. 

State of Oklahoma, 550 tons, bridges. 

Yuma, Ariz., -245 tons, tunnel support, 
Gila Valley project; bids Dec. 2. 

CENTRAL STATES 


Detroit, 350 tons, Western high school; 
general contract bids asked. 
Detroit, 1000 tons, incinerator plant. 


State of Michigan, 490 tons, highway 
bridges. 


Toledo, Ohio, 500 tons, 19 public school 
buildings. 


Cincinnati, 600 tons, student service build- 
ing for University of Cincinnati; Frank 
Messer & Sons, Inc., Cincinnati, general 
contractor, 


East St. Louis, Ill., 550 tons, State high- 
way bridge. 


Tolono, Ill., 150 tons, State highway 
bridge. 


Manteno, IIl., 1550 tons, State hospital 
buildings. 


State of Wisconsin, 207 tons, bridges. 
WESTERN STATES 


State of Colorado, 290 tons, bridges. 
Fleming, Cal., 475 tons, bridge. 
Salinas, Cal., 300 tons, subway. 


Richmond, Cal., 350 tons, Standard Oil 
power plant. 


Palo Alto, Cal., 120 tons, grade crossing ; 
bids Dec. 3. 
FABRICATED PLATES 
AWARDS 


Baltimore, 185 tons, oil storage tanks 
for Consolidated Gas Co., to Hammond 
Iron Works. 


Carthage, Tenn., 115 tons, four tanks for 
Gulf Refining Co., to Chattanooga Boiler 
& Tank Co. 












Kansas City, Mo., 870 tons, 10 to 12 steel 
barges for Massman Construction Co., to 
St. Louis Shipbuilding & Steel Co 


Torrance, Cal., 200 tons, reservoir, to 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 


San Francisco, 1065 tons? 
Standard Oil pipe line, 
bidder. 


Milwaukee, 1500 tons, tanks for Schlitz 
brewery, to A. O. Smith Corpn. 


Milwaukee, 500 tons, Government dredge 
Kewaunee, to Manitowoc Ship Building Co. 


Torrance, Cal., 200 tons, tank, to Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
NEW PROJECTS 
Millis, Mass., 200 tons, standpipe. 
Northboro, Mass., 100 tons, standpipe. 


Earp, Cal., 2000 tons, inlet pipe for 
Metropolitan Water District. 


Puerto Rico, 900 tons, pipe. 


SHEET PILING 
AWARDS 


Almira, Wash., 300 tons, bridge repairs, 
to Columbia Steel Co. 


steel pipe, 
to an unnamed 





Reinforcing Steel 


Awards 1315 Tons—New 
Projects 3920 Tons 


AWARDS 


Waltham, Mass., 243 tons, State bridge, 
to Morrison-Stevens Co. 


_ Chelsea, Mass., 175 tons, oil storage, to 
Kalman Steel Corpn. 


Cleveland, 360 tons, buildings for Easter- 
ly Sewage Disposal plant, to Patterson- 
Leitch Co. 


Chicago, 235 tons, Torrence Avenue 
bridge, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 


Appleton, Wis., 300 tons, sewage treat- 
ment plant; bids Dec. 6. 


NEW REINFORCING BAR PROJECTS 


Richmond Hill, Queens, New York, 359 
tons, garage and plant addition, Sheffield 
ae Oot genera) contract bids taken 

ov. . 


Weehawken, N. J., 1400 tons for ap- 
proach to Hudson Midtown Tunnel to be 
readvertised. Former contract considered 
too high. 


Philadelphia, 1000 tons, two school build- 
ings ; McCloskey & Co. low on genera] con- 
tract. 


New Brunswick, N. J., 215 tons, sewage 
disposal plant. 


Philadelphia, 175 tons, navy yard; bids 
asked. 


Blair and Huntingdon Counties, Pa., 170 
tons, highway; R. C. Burket low on gen- 
eral contract. 

Detroit, 950 tons, Western high school; 
general contract bids asked. 


Manteno, Ill., 200 tons additional, State 
Hospital building. 


Chicago, 700 tons, medical and dental 
building for University of Illinois. 


Eigin, Hi., tonnage being estimated, 
State hospital. 


Hammond, Ind., tonnage being esti- 
mated, high school. 


Waukegan, Ill., tonnage not stated, high 
school; bids Dec. 1. 

Oak Park, Iil., 
sewer project. 


State of Wisconsin, 200 tons, bridges; 
bids close Nov. 26. . 


Onalaska, Minn., 120 tons, dam across 
Black River. 


Calwa, ~ 390 tons, overhead cross- 
ing; bids Dec. 4. 


Denver, 1000 tons, reservoir and settling 
basins; bids Nov. 27. 


tonnage being estimated ; 


6 Ways to 
Greater Profits 


SAVE! 





life 3100 pes. oa 
5800 pes. on finish. 
wear on turning and teeing. 


SAVE! 
ON CASTING METAL 





Over 4500.00 saved lees metal 
manufacturer. Just — 
on ome a te 

the trick. Carboloy cuts aa 
acale. That means less surplus 
metal required. 


a 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC. 
2995 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 
CHICAGO—CLEVELAND—NEW 


SAVE! 





Expensive grinding operation 
saved! Carboley tools produced 
such a high quality finish on this 
flywheel clutchface that the grind- 
ing operation was eliminated. 


SAVE! BY RAPID 
CUTTING OF HARD METALS 





$761.00 saved on machining of 3 
chilled iron rolls 600-700 Brinell. 
Rolls formerly grownd. Carboloy 
tools machine hard metals quickly 
and economically. 











Pig Iron Melt High 


In Buffalo District 


UFFALO, Nov. 19.—With the 

district melt maintaining a high 
average, business in pig iron con- 
tinues good, with shipments mov- 
ing out of producers’ yards on 
schedule. Iron is now moving down 
the barge canal for storage at 
Eastern points, though this traffic 
will be over with the closing of the 
waterway next week. Producers 
have not been able to move as much 
as they feel will be in demand this 
winter. 


The Lackawanna plant of Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. continues to oper- 
ate nine open-hearth furnaces, and 
the Seneca sheet division is on a 
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95 per cent basis. Republic Steel 
Corpn. is operating four open- 
hearths, and Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Co., one. On the Niagara Falls 
sewage disposal plant contract No. 
3, the only one of the three con- 
tracts that involves steel, the Cor- 
nell Contracting Co., New York, is 
low, with John W. Cowper Co., 
Buffalo, next. 


A new order for several thousand 
tons of scrap—probably 5000 to 
7000 tons—has been placed by a 
local mill. The price paid was 
$10.75 for No. 2 heavy melting 
steel. This is on the basis of $11.75 
for the No. 1, but very little, if 
any, No. 1 was involved. The larg- 
est mill in the district is holding 
up shipments until Nov. 25, being 
concerned principally at the pres- 
ent time with unloading boat scrap. 
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Consumption of Copper During 
October Establishes New Peak for 1935 


Tin Prices Easier As Scheduled Arrivals Indicate More Plentiful Supply— 
Zinc Quotations Recede To Former Level—Cable Makers 
Taking More Lead 


EW YORK, Nov. 19.—Octo- 

ber statistics were encourag- 

ing. Total world production 
of both primary and secondary 
grades reached 138,800 tons as 
against 120,900 tons in September. 
In spite of this increase, world re- 
fined stocks declined from 531,600 
tons at the end of September to 
496,500 tons at the close of Octo- 
ber, a decrease of 35,100 tons. Do- 
mestic refined stocks were reduced 
14,600 tons from a total of 241,300 
in September to 226,700 tons at the 
end of last month. Domestic de- 
liveries rose from 43,100 tons to 
59,100 tons. World deliveries in- 
creased to 163,200 tons. World ap- 


parent consumption of 164,500 tons 
during October contrasts with the 
September figure of 133,100 tons. 
Domestic consumption of 59,100 
tons, compared with 44,500 tons in 
September, represents the year’s 
high to date. Aside from the fa- 
vorable showing contained in these 
statistics, which have had no imme- 
diate effect upon the market owing 
to the fact that they were fairly 
well anticipated, buying last week 
was in moderate volume. Yesterday 
1200 tons was sold, bringing the 
total for the month to date to 7400 
tons. Producers are more optimistic 
with respect to future demand, 
however, as a number of consumers 








The Week’s Prices. Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
Nov. 13 Nov. 14 Nov. 15 Nov. 16 Nov. 18 Nov. 19 











Electrolytic copper, me 8.9 9. ae 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
ke copper, ee 9.37% 9.87% 9.37% 9.87% 9.387% 9.37% 
; Straits tin, spot, New Yorkt+.... * 00 652.75 52.25 62.00 51.50 
Zinc, East St. Louis........... 4.85 4.85 4.85 4.85 4.85 4.85 
§ ee Se ae ee : 22% 5.22% 5.22% 5.22% 5.22% 5.22% 
k ee eS eee ‘ 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 
A Lead, New York......... oe's'e 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 


$ *Refinery quotations; } price %c. higher delivered in Connecticut. 

¢ tIncludes emergency ight charge. 

. Aluminum, virgin 99 per cent plus, 19:25c. a lb., delivered. 

\ Aluminum, No. 12 remelt, No. standard, in carloads, 17.00c. a Ib., delivered. 
Nickel, electrolytic, 35c. to 36c. a Ib. base refinery, in lots of 2 tons or more. 
Antimony, Asiatic, 15.50c. a lb., New York. 

e Quicksilver, $74.00 to $75.00 per flask. 

‘i Brass ingots, commercial 85-5-5-5, 9.00c. a Ib., delivered; in Middle West \c. a Ib. 
: is added on orders for less than 40,000 Ib. 






























From New York Warehouse 

Delivered _ Base per Lb. 
Tin, Straits pig... ..52.75c. to 53.75c. 
TI. OE ban enkhe te 50.75c. to 61.75c. 
Copper, Lake...... 10.25c. to 11.25c. 
Copper, electrolytic.10.25c. to 11.25c. 
Copper, castings. ...10.00c. to 11.00c. 
*Copper cheeta, hot- 


EL, ¢ tin. d.0'ai8O ic @ 16.25c. 
*High brass sheets. 14.62 %c. 
*Seamless brass 

IID, <n dias karat 16.62 %c. 
oapamdess copper 

RN t's ew aes Ven 2 16.75c, 
“Brass rods........ 13.12 %c. 


5.75c. to 6.75c. 
Zine, sheets (No. 9), 

casks, 1200 Ib. 

| eee Cc. 
Lead, American pig. by 00c. to 8 boc. 
aS a 6.00c. to 7. See 
Lead, sheetS....... 8.25c. 
Antimony, a Ee 00c. to 18.00c. 


cent, a 5 seni 4.0.0 - 23.30c. 
Alum., No. 1 for re- 

melting, 98 to 99 

Ser - COME «0. 0'.'0!s te 18.50c. to 20.00c. 


Solder, % and \%...31.00c. to 32.00c. 
Babbitt metal, com 
mercial grades. . 25. 00c. to 60.00c. 


*These prices are also for delivery 
from Chicago and Cleveland ware- 
houses. 


From Cleveland Warehouse 
Delivered Prices per Lb. 


Copper,. ROMO jie hks cciwec gies 10.26c. 
Copper, electrolytic.......... 10.25c, 
Copper, castings............ 10.00c. 
Zinc, slabs ........ 6.25c. to 6.50c. 


Lead, American pig. .5.20c. to : 50c. 
SAG, GME SSSeke. ccc euCTRO: my 
Antimony, PENNS cecccsucet 
Babbitt metal, medium denn 83 18. abe. 
Babbitt metal, high grade 

Solder, % and 


Old Metals, Per Lb., New York 


Buying prices are paid by dealers 
for miscellaneous lots m smaller 
accumulators, and selling prices are 
those charged to consumers after the 
metal has been prepared for their uses. 
(All prices are nomina 


Dealers’ Dealers’ 
Buying Selling 
Prices Prices 
Copper, hvy. cruci- 
RE Gcath vn eee eatin 6.87%c. 7.62%c. 


wire jo spe wheos a” UR, 7.25¢. 
Copper, light and 


bottoms ........ 5.75c. 6.25c. 
Brass, heavy .... viste 4.50c. 
Brass, light ..... 3.12%c. 3.87%c. 
Hvy. machine com- 

position ....... 5.87%c. 6.37 %c. 
No. 1 yel. brass 

turnings ....... 5.00c. 5.50c. 


No. 1 red brass or 
compos. turnings 5.50c. 6.00c. 
Lead, heavy....... 5 3.87 %c. 


3.50c. 
MS: . Seto wk hab 2.50c. 2.87%. 
Tin, Straits pig. . fsstveheceebae 55.50c. Cast aluminum ... 12.12%c. 13.26c. 
Tin, Batre... nlin6 pak ies.» SEs Sheet aluminum .. 13.25c. 14.75c. 
—OOooooaoalel™=™==“nmjycem_el_l__—OO——e 
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have recently moved shipments, 
specified for December and Janu- 
ary, into November. The price for 
electrolytic in London this morning 
fluctuated between 8.62c. and 8.73c. 
a Ib., while the 9.25c. a Ib. level 
remains very firm here. 


Tin 


While the domestic position of 
spot metal is as tight as ever, the 
appearance on the arrival list for 
December of several vessels carry- 
ing consignments of tin caused 
prices to become easier last week. 
As quotations declined, tin plate 
makers did a moderate amount of 
buying. In addition to December’s 
scheduled arrivals, heavy shipments 
now leaving the East and slated 
to reach this country in January 
have cast their shadows ahead. 
Thus, increased production quotas 
may be said to have taken effect 
last week insofar as prices were 
concerned. At New York today, 
spot Straits metal was quoted at 
51.50c. a lb. This morning in Lon- 
don standard futures went for £212 
5s, while spot offerings were listed 
at £228 10s. In the East the price 
was £222 10s. 


Lead 


An inclination among consumers 
to build up inventories has recently 
developed. Cable makers, who or- 
dinarily take more lead than any 
other branch of the trade, are now 
displaying a livelier interest in the 
market, and are placing carload 
orders. In other respects, the gen- 
eral situation has not altered. Pro- 
ducers last week easily disposed of 
their intakes, while some sellers 
again accumulated waiting lists. 
December is now approximately 60 
per cent covered, but November has 
not entirely been dropped. Yester- 
day, for example, one leading pro- 
ducer was approached by three sep- 
arate buyers for sizable tonnages 
of November metal. Prices remain 
firm at the 4.50c. a lb., New York 
level. 

Zinc 

The buying flurry which devel- 
oped two weeks ago has now sub- 
sided, and sales last week approxi- 
mated 3000 tons as against about 
23,000 tons in the preceding active 
period. Several producers have also 
stopped quoting 4.95c. a Ib., East 
St. Louis, and with metal freely 
available last week at 4.85c. a Ib., 
the latter quotation has been re- 
established. At the opening of last 
week, however, approximately 1300 
tons were sold at 4.90c. a lb. Pres- 
ent buying, though slight, extends 
well into the first quarter. Ore 
supplies. did not come out very 
freely last week, and more was pro- 
duced than sold. 
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Brazilian Agreement 


Soon To Be Signed 


By reason of a provision in an 
American concession under the re- 
ciprocal tariff agreement with Can- 
ada, the duty on 80 per cent ferro- 
manganese containing not less than 
4 per cent carbon will be sharply 
cut to $17.92 per gross ton, a slash 
of $15.68 under the prevailing duty 
of $33.60 per ton. This reduced 
duty would apply, according to the 
interpretation here, when the tariff 
agreement with Brazil goes into ef- 
fect. 

Under the agreement with Can- 
ada, the United States reduced the 
duty on ferromanganese, containing 
not less than 4 per cent carbon, 
from the present rate of 1%c. to 
1%c. per lb. With the concession 
is a provision making the duty on 
ferromanganese one and one-fourth 
times the duty on manganese ore 
plus %c. Consequently, the ferro- 
manganese duty was made flexible, 
based upon the manganese ore 
duty. The duty in the Canadian 
agreement is arrived at by taking 
the present duty of 1c. per Ib. on 
manganese ore, multiplying it by 
one and one-fourth and adding %c. 

In the agreement with Brazil, the 
United States cut the manganese 
duty the full allowable 50 per cent 
to %c. per lb., reducing it from 
$11.20 to $5.60 on 50 per cent man- 
ganese content. The duty on ferro- 
manganese will become ic. per lb. 
under this formula. This is ar- 
rived at by multiplying one and 
one-fourth by %c. per lb. and add- 
ing %c., and on 80 per cent man- 
ganese the duty will become $17.92. 

The 1%c. rate on ferromangan- 
ese provided in the Canadian re- 
ciprocal agreement makes a duty 
of $29.12, or a cut of $4.48 under 
the present duty on 80 per cent 
ferromanganese containing not less 
than 4 per cent carbon. But under 
the Brazilian agreement when the 
manganese duty becomes ‘4c. per 
lb. this duty would be cut to $17.92. 
Much of Canada’s ferromanganese 
production at present is less than 
4 per cent carbon, the imports of 
grades of 4 per cent or more carbon 
coming from England and Norway. 
- The Canadian agreement will be- 
come effective Jan. 1. The Brazil- 
ian agreement now only awaits sig- 
nature by the Brazilian President 
and exchange of ratification, 30 
days after which it will become ef- 
fective. It has been ratified by 
both the Brazilian House and Sen- 
ate. The exchange of the Brazilian 
and American instruments is ex- 
pected to be made any day. Hence 
the Brazilian agreement may be- 
come effective before the Canadian 
agreement does. 


Results Are What Count 


If you want real economy—look to re- 


sults rather than to first cost. 


this basis that 


“HERCULES” 


It is on 
(Red- 


Strand) Wire Rope continues to make 
and hold friends. There are reasons, of 
course, why this wire rope is so depend- 
able and long lasting, and we are always glad to give full details 


to everyone interested in saving money. Made in a wide 
of constructions including Round Strand, 
Flattened Strand, Preformed, Non-Rotat- 
ing and Steel Clad types. 


MADE ONLY SY 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


5909 Kennerly Avenue, St. Louis, Me. 


The reductions made by the 
United States in manganese ore and 
ferromanganese duties apply to all 
countries with which the United 
States has most - favored - nation 
treaties. The manganese ore re- 
duced duty will also apply to Russia 
under a special agreement made 
with that country, the principal 
source of manganese ore imports 
into the United States. The most- 
favored-nation treaty between the 
United States and Germany has 
been abrogated. 





Guffey Act To Be 
Applied As Expected 


Supplementing a previous brief 
informal statement, the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission has 
issued a detailed interpretation of 
the Guffey-Snyder coal act, holding 
that Government contracts will be 
denied to manufacturers and con- 
tractors who do not adhere to the 
coal code. The interpretation in 
all respects is in line with that set 
forth in THe Iron Aces, Nov. 7, 
page 49. 

The position of the commission 
was set forth in reply to a request 
by the procurement division of the 
Treasury Department. The pro- 
curement division asked whether 
compliance with the act applied to 
Government purchases of supplies, 
telephone, electric, gas and related 
services, rental of properties and 





all service regardless of whether or 
not the contracting officer knows 
that bituminous coal will be used 
in fulfilling contracts. The com- 
mission replied that “the only con- 
struction which is consistent with 
the liberal and remedial purpose 
of Section 14 (b) requires that that 
section be applied to every (Gov- 
ernment) contract.” 


All operators of coal mines, com- 
mercial and captive, must be sign- 
ers of the code if they are to get 
Government contracts, according to 
the interpretation. Steel makers 
owning captive mines will be denied 
contracts with the Gov -rnment, as 
will also steel and steel companies 
not owning captive mines, unless 
they purchase coal from code sign- 
ers, if the ruling is upheld. Rail- 
roads carrying Government mail 
must use coal code, as must all con- 
tractors and sub-contractors, re- 
gardless of supplies or services con- 
cerned. Affidavits are required to 
show that the coal was code-pro- 
duced, 





Garrett A. Connors, who became 
identified with the Youngstown 
Pressed Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, 
on Sept. 15 as assistant general 
manager, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager. 





Struthers-Wells Co. has removed 
its New York office to R. C. A. 
Building, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
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Activities Bearing on Machine 
Tool Distribution 


° 


° 


° 


A Department Conducted by L. M. Waite 


Over Wide Areas 


While the rate of placing orders 
for machine tools is reported to 
have slackened somewhat during 
the past few weeks, a number of 
manufacturers and dealers report 
a consistent and very satisfactory 
volume of new business made up 
largely of small orders that have 
been pending for some _ time. 
Several makers mention a_ suf- 
ficient number of orders on hand 
to keep shops busy for six months 
with little opportunity for adding 
to depleted stocks. 

A decided tendency is continued 
among large users of machine 
tools to extend replacement pro- 
grams into all departments of man- 
ufacture, thus placing shops in a 
production position which in all 
probability has never been equalled. 
Many machine tool makers have 
succeeded in establishing revised 
prices which indicate a better oper- 
ating result for 1936 than the in- 
dustry has heretofore known. 
Several makers have recently con- 


firmed an opinion that a more 
widely developed regard for all 
items of shop cost in the building 
of machine tools has had a marked 
effect in correcting a long prevail- 
ing custom of letting competition 
set selling prices. 


Dealers are said to be feeling 
the necessity for increased com- 
missions because of trade-in con- 
ditions which continue to be 
chronic, and because of the fact 
that today’s selling requires more 
in the way of engineering ability 
than ever before. It is pointed out 
that this selling of constantly im- 
proved engineering, as assembled 
in machine tools, requires an 
amount of detailed study which 
reduces the time available for con- 
tacts to a surprising extent. A 
prominent maker recently, in 
agreeing with this contention, ex- 
pressed his belief that today the 
word “dealer” in the machine tool 
business is really a misnomer and 
that dealer importance has reached 
a point where the cooperative pos- 































sibilities make the dealer’s office, 
actually, an integral part of shop 
organization to be visited just as 
freely and as frequently as is the 
office of the president of the com- 
pany. He stressed frequent ex- 
change of visits as promoting a 
common viewpoint on all problems 
of manufacture and distribution. 
This he stated to be of wide ser- 
vice because of the factor of cus- 
tomer contact intimacy which the 
dealer can bring into the manu- 
facturing organization. 


A considerable revision of tenta- 
tive buying lists is under way, and 
is held to be of widespread cost 
reduction importance. The activi- 
ties of dealers, involving no small 
expense, in building up the atten- 
dance at the recent Cleveland 
show, is responsible for many of 
these revisions and for a very 
probable new crop of inquiries 
after the first of the year. 

° ° ° 
New Crop of Inquiries 

A well-known direct representa- 
tive has called attention to the fact 
that not only is the present ma- 
chine operator a higher type in- 
dividual than formerly, but that 
his suggestions are to be an im- 
portant factor in developing the 
purchase of many machines which 
can be profitably used in minor 
replacement. He states that to- 
day’s operators, as never before, 
are studying shop equipment, that 
the practice is being encouraged 








Modern Home of Steel 


ESIDENCE just completed by 

General Houses, Inc., Chicago, 
for Frank P. Ross at 1506 Bonnie 
Brae Place, River Forest, Ill. Mr. 
Ross, co-founder of the Jewel Tea 
Co., purchased it through John 
Cummings Lindop Real Estate, 
Inc., on a development basis and 
was granted the first FHA mort- 
gage loan insurance approval ever 
made on a steel house. 


The dwelling was designed by 
Howard T. Fisher, president and 
chief architect of General Houses. 
It contains nine rooms besides 
laundry, utility room and attached 
two-car garage. It embraces more 
than 30,000 cu. ft. of usable space. 
More than 16 tons of steel was 
used. There are 42 windows in 
the house and a large roof deck 
for living and recreation purposes 


in season. Insulated throughout 
with rock wool, it is equipped with 
winter air conditioning and is 
heated with warm air from a gas- 
burning unit. The interior has 
been decorated by Mrs. Charles W. 
Stiger, Jr., of River Forest. Espe- 
cially interesting are the use of 
mahogany plywood for some of the 
interior walls and the color 
schemes for other surfaces. 
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by corporations and that the net 
result, especially because of the 
numbers of operators who visited 
the Cleveland show, will be felt in 
the purchase of equipment which 
requires less operating time than 
is common to many “second-line 
machines” of the past decade, even 
though they may not class as 
obsolete. 

If there is to be extended re- 
placements of equipment desig- 
nated as second line, as against 
production equipment, it is to be 
hoped that the replaced machines 
will reach the cupola rather than 
the second-hand marts. 

° ° ° 


A Converted Rebuilder 


In connection with the above, it 
would be interesting to know how 
much of machine tool profits, over 
a given period of time, is plowed 
back into used machines to be re- 
built by makers. This thought is 
again presented because of recent 
comments by a well-known machine 
tool executive to the effect that 
every time his company makes a 
dollar or succeeds in establishing 
a price at which a dollar can be 
made, someone associated with 
sales always seems determined to 
get that dollar, along with rebuild- 
ing cost dollars, invested in some 
trade-in machine. He said: “We 
did quite a little of this during the 
depression under insistence that 
we must have machines other than 
our high-priced equipment if we 
expected to hold our trade in line. 
The policy finally reached a point 
of costs in adding this, that and 
the other new feature to old ma- 
chines, where I do not believe that 
it ever accomplished anything 
other than to establish us as ‘easy 
marks,’ Certainly we lost money 
on most of such investments, and 
I am about ready to put my foot 
down and let others have the trade- 
in business. At any rate it is going 
to be tried out.” 


Pittsburgh Area 


November orders, up to the 15th 
of the month, are reported as pass- 
ing the total for October. Inquiries 
are sufficiently active to indicate 
that a fair average of sales will 
hold. 


° ° ° 


Southern Area 
Birmingham territory is still be- 
set with strikes and labor disturb- 
ances with the result that few 
orders are being placed for manu- 
facturing equipment. 
° ° ° 


Metropolitan Area 
The first half of November is 
said to have shown marked im- 
provement over the month of 
October. Dealers seem to be op- 
timistic as to the probable volume 





of orders to be placed during the 
balance of the year. 





Pipe Lines 


San Diego, Cal., will take bids soon for 
four miles of 48-in. and two miles 36-in. 
for main water line from El Capitan Dam 
to connection with present Lakeside-Uni- 
versity heights line, larger pipe to be 
treated with coal tar enamel inside and 
coal tar coating outside, and smaller size 
with spun cement lining and gunite ex- 
terior coating. Cost $430,000. Financing 
has been arranged through Federal grant 
and loan. Fred D. Pyle is city hydraulic 
engineer. La Mesa Irrigation District, 
La Mesa, Cal., C. Harritt, general man- 
ager and chief engineer, will take bids 
about same time for about two miles 48- 
in. steel pipe for upper end of same line 
to be constructed and financed by Dis- 
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THE TREND OF STEEL 
IS TO PITTSBURGH 


Great things are happening in 
he capital of the steel 
world is being re-established in 
this city. Vast operations will head 
. vast purchases and 
sales. Many companies which 
work with the Steel Industry and 
sell to it will probably o 
burgh sales offices. Perhaps = 
company should have offices here 


Make the Farmers Bank Building 
Your Pittsburgh Office 


Be sure to look at office space in 
the Farmers Bank Building before 
up for Pittsburgh offices. 
ern building, in the very 
heart of the business section. 
to the steel company home offices. 
Owned and operated by the 
Farmers Deposit National Bank of 
Pittsburgh which has grown up 
with the Steel Industry. Write for 
information about space, costs and 
other details. 


FARMERS BANK BLDG. 


Fifth Avenue and Wood Street 
Pitteburgh, Pa. 
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Western Michigan Pipe Line 
Rapids, Mich, care of Joseph H. Brewer, 
Grand Rapids, pres — recently organ- 
ized, plans 12-in. steel oye line 
from natural gas fields in and 
Mecosta counties to Grand East 
Grand Rapids, Greenville and vicinity, for 
natural gas service. Cost about $850,000. 


Carter Oil Co., Colcord Building, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., plans welded steel pipe 
lines in connection with development of 


to Macco-Robertson, Ltd., 815 Paramount 
Boulevard, Clearwater, Cal., for 

steel pipe line in Fresno and Kings 
counties for gas transmission. Cost about 
$45,000. Company has also authorized con- 
struction of steel pipe line from Tulare 
to Visalia, Cal., for similar service. Cost 
about $45,000. Last noted installation 
will be carried out by day labor. 
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Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send us additional 
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Plant Expansion and Equipment Buying 


Meeting Delivery Dates Is Still Major 
Problem of Machine Tool Builders 


through next March at current operating rates, the major problem 


\Y/ ttre the plants of many machine tool builders booked with work 


of a number of companies is the meeting of promised delivery 
dates. Several equipment makers report that they could take additional 
orders if they could turn the tools out in time. On the other hand, demand 
for heavy equipment is still rather disappointing, and little activity is 


expected before the first of the year. 


A shortage of skilled labor is being experienced in some machine tool 
manufacturing centers. This has led to renewed interest in apprentice 
training, but the shortage is expected to become more serious before it 


can be remedied 


Makers of presses and other metal stamping equipment are particu- 
larly busy. The railroads, particularly in the West, are showing a little 


interest in retooling. 


q NORTH ATLANTIC > 


Behr-Manning Corpn., Sidford Street, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacturer of abrasives, a 
subsidiary of Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., 
has let general contract to Morton C. Tut- 
tle Co., 31 St. James Avenue, Boston, for 
three-story addition to main plant at 
Watervliet, N. Y., 50 x 200 ft., and 50 x 
100 ft. Cost close to $175,000 with equip- 
ment. 


Signal Supply Officer, Army Base, Brook- 
lyn, asks bids until Nov. 25 for armatures 
for generators (Circular 70) ; until Nov. 29 
for quantity of tubes (Circular 69). 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
read Co., Grand Central Terminal, New 
York, has filed plans for one-story welding 
shop, 50 x 100 ft., at yards on Whitlock 
Avenue near 149th Street. A. B. Bates is 
company architect. 


Columbia Alkali Corpn., 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, has engaged H. K. Fer- 
guson Co., Cleveland, engineer and contrac- 
tor, to prepare plans for multi-unit addi- 
tion to plant at Barberton, Ohio, for pro- 
duction of chlorine and allied specialties, 
a new line of output for company. West- 
vaco Chlorine Products Co., Charleston, 
W. Va., will cooperate in connection with 
engineering work for project. Cost about 
$1,250,000 with machinery. Company is a 
subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


George V. Clark Co., Inc., 189 Academy 


Street, Long Island City, manufacturer of 
tin cans and containers, has leased build- 
ing at 22-26 Thirteenth Street, for new 
Plant. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, Washington, asks bids until 
Nov. 29 for four motor-driven radia] drills 
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for Brooklyn Navy Yard (Schedule 6524) ; 
208,500 ft. lighting and power wire and 
cable for Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Puget 
Sound yards (Schedule 6443); 25,000 ft. 
double conducteor cable, 15,000 ft. triple 
conductor cable, 2500 ft. communication 
cable, and 1500 ft. flame-proof cable for 
Brooklyn and Mare Island yards (Schedule 
6444) ; three refrigerator plants and spare 
parts for Brooklyn and Philadelphia yards 
(Schedule 6465); until Nov. 26, aluminum 
ladder treads for Brooklyn and Charleston 
yards (Schedule 6473); until Dec. 8, 205 
steel wheelbarrows for Brooklyn, Sewall’s 
coe and Mare Island yards (Schedule 


Board of Education, Chester, N. Y., plans 
manual training department in new three- 
story school, for which bids will be asked 
on general contract early next month. 
Cost $282,000. Financing has been ar- 
ranged through Federal aid. R. G. Graham, 
25 Prospect Street, Middletown, N. Y., is 
architect; Elwyn E. Seelye & Co., 101 
Park Avenue, New York, are engineers. 


Cadillac Motor Co., 70 Columbus Avenue, 
New York, has leased 10-story building at 
521-31 West Fifty seventh Street, for ser- 
vice, repair and parts factory branch. Cost 
over $50,000. Frank S. Parker, 533 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, is architect and engi- 
neer. 


United States Engineer Office, First Dis- 
trict, New York, asks bids until Nov. 26 
for one motor-driven drill press, floor-type, 
for New Hampton, N. Y. (Circular 165). 


Superior Die Cutting Co., 160 Varick 
Street, New York, manufacturer of steel 
dies, ete., has leased two floors in building 
at 95 Morton Street, about 40,000 sq. ft. 
floor space, for new plant. 


City Council, Albany, N. Y., has been 
authorized to arrange bond issue of $10,- 


000,000 for new municipal electric light 
and power plant, including distributing 
— Board of Public Works will be in 
charge. 


Sherwin Williams Co., Somerset Avenue, 
Bound Brook, N. J., manufacturer of 
paints, varnishes, oils, etc., with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, has let general con- 
tract to H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, for 
one-story addition to plant at Bound Brook. 
Cost close to $50,000 with equipment. 


Board of Education, 31 Green Street, 


- Newark, plans installation of equipment 


in addition to Newark Public School of 
Fine and Industrial Arts, High and Wil- 
liam Streets, for which bids are being 
asked on general contract until Nov. 26. 
Fund of $360,000 has been arranged through 
Federal aid. Alfred H. Krick is secretary. 


City Ceuncil, City Hall, Trenton, N. J., 
asks bids until Nov. 26 for one 1500-gal. 
per min. and two 250-gal. per min. motor- 
driven pumping units with accessories, 
switchboard, ete., for waterworks at West 
Trenton. 


Commanding Officer, Frankford Arsenal. 
Philadelphia, asks bids until Nov. 27 for 
one linear production dividing machine 
(Cireular 206), ome universal engraving 
machine (Circular 207). 


National Tube & Spool Co., 52 Armat 
Street, Philadelphia, manufacturer of me- 
chanical specialties, has leased one-story 
building at Emerald Street and Hart Lane 
for expansion. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, Washington, asks bids until 
Nov. 26 for one motor-driven milling ma- 
chine (Schedule 6503), one involute profile 
measuring machine (Schedule 6504); until 
Nov. 29, 10 test stand generating sets 
with motors and accessories (Schedule 
6501) for Philadelphia Navy Yard. 


Eastern Specialty Co., 3551 North Fifth 
Street, Philadelphia, manufacturer of elec- 
trical products, has taken title to four- 
story factory, 40 x 100 ft., at 3617-19 
North Eighth Street for plant. 


4 NEW ENGLAND > 


Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co., 103 
Hawthorn Street, Hartford, Conn., manu- 
facturer of electrical products, parts, etc., 
has let general contract to A. F. Peaslee, 
Inc., 15 Lewis Street, for two-story addi- 
tion. Cost close to $80,000 with equipment. 
Mylchreest & Reynolds, 238 Palm Street, 
are consulting engineers. 


Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory, 
Springfield, Mass., asks bids until Nov. 25 
for eight turret lathes, universal ram 
type (Circular 56). 


Old Colony Wharf & Coal Co., 114 State 
Street, Boston, has approved plans for new 
coal terminal on waterfront at Providence, 
R. I., including coal-hoisting tower, con- 
veying, loading and other equipment. Cost 
about $45,000. George P. Carver Engineer- 
ing Co., first noted address, is engineer. 


School Board, Penacook, N. H., George 
W. Sumner, superintendent, plans manual 
training department in new two-story high 
school, for which bids are being asked on 
general contract until Nov. 26. Cost 
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E most exacting basis for 
judging wire rope perform- 
ance is AVERAGE SERVICE. 
This is the basis advocated by 
Roebling, in which rope cost 
per ton of material handled, 
or per other unit of service 
measurement, is based not 
on the service of a single rope 
but on the average service of 
several ropes. 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Ce., 
Trenton New Jersey 
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FARREL-SYKES GEARS 


for Smooth, Quiet Operation 


at High Speed 





Farrel-Sykes continuous tooth herringbone gears for the main reversing 
drive of a high speed blooming mill—106 and 96 teeth, 2 D.P., 36” face 
—special, heat-treated alloy steel—mounted on forged steel shafts—ma- 


Farrel-Sykes gears are the prod- 
uct of nearly thirty years of inten- 
sive study and experience in the 
design, manufacture, application 
and operation of gearing. In tooth 
proportions, tooth profile, pres- 
sure angle, helical angle and other 
details, Farrel -Sykes gears are 
manufactured to the highest 
standards of accuracy. This ac- 
curacy is translated directly into 
extra load-carrying capacity, quiet 
operation and the ability to give 
long, trouble-free service under 
the severest conditions. 


e i chined all over and balanced—generated teeth, hardened and lapped. 
“ fa A peripheral speed of 4,300 
«Wei (aa | feet per minute is relatively high 
‘ i oe! j for such heavy duty service as the 
tat 3) main reversing drive of a high 
ai ; fi speed blooming mill. Yet these 
ats ae Farrel - Sykes continuous tooth 
aay tes herringbone gears function per- 
if i; L i | fectly at this speed. 

i ry | ; The reason is due to many fac- 
Seay . | tors, such as correct design, selec- 
ae rd: : tion of the right materials, ac- 
re i ‘ iH curacy of manufacture and the 
er Laan inherent advantages of the Sykes 
fg) 4 | type of gear. 
ap | 
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$120,000. Financing has been arranged 
through Federal aid. Wells, Hudson & 
4 : Granger, Main Street., Hanover, N. H., are 
Bes architects; R. D. Kimball Co., 6 Beacon 





ae ES |e Street, Boston, are engineers. 

4 i Hinsdale Paper Mfg. Co., Hinsdale, 

ce Tt ee , N. H., plans rebuilding part of mill re- 
e i : cently destroyed by fire. Loss over $200,000 

oA hoe with equipment. Louis N. Stearns is trea- 





surer and general manager. 


bu United States Engineer Office, First Dis- 
‘ trict, New York, asks bids until Nov. 25 

for one motor-driven drill press, floor- 

type, for Waterbury, Vt. (Circular 164). 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
333 Vulcan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


TE ee 





q OHIO AND INDIANA > 


Whidden Machine Works, Fourth Street, 
Elyria, Ohio. Charles L. Whidden, presi- 
dent, has let general contract to Carl J. 
Smith, Elyria, for one-story machine shop, 
40 x 100 ft. 


Hertner Electric Co., 12600 Elmwood 
Avenue, Cleveland, manufacturer of elec- 
trical equipment, parts, etc., has let gen- 
eral contract to H. L. Vokes Co., 5300 
pose, Avenue, for one-story addition, 40 
x 120 ft. 


National Cash Register Co., Dayton, 


Z| } Pi | Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Ohio, has acquired about 2% acres at 
is Est . Department, Washington, asks bids until! Lansdowne Avenue and Dundas Street, 
raat af Nov. 29 for 495 alloy steel forgings for Toronto, for new Canadian branch plant, 
i f Newport, R. I., Navy Yard (Schedule 6522). operated in name of National Cash Regis- 
: Be 
ie: 
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ter Co. of Ca Ltd., 1131 Bloor ye 
West, Toronto. t about $300,000 with 
equipment. 


lex Screw Co., 1517 Grant Avenue, 
Cleveland, manufacturer of cap screws, 
bolts, nuts, ete., has let contract to Charles 
M. immelman, — — Road, for one- 
story addition, 90 x for general 
production, storage Fe aistribution Cost 
close to $100,000 with equipment. A. E. 
Rowe, 13505 Garden Avenue, is engineer. 
A. F. Weber is general manager. 


Red Top Brewing Co., 1747 Central Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, plans new power house, 
installation to include two oe — 
stokers, pumps and auxiliary equipmen 
Cost over $50,000. Carl J. Kiefer, Schmidt 
Building, is consulting engineer. 


Contracting Officer, Material Division, 
Air Corps, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
asks bids until Nov. 27 for 358 lubricating 
guns (Circular 356), one flat surface motor- 
driven power-fed grinder and one universal 
tool and cutter grinder (Circular 358), 100 
cylinder head thermocouple assemblies, in- 
sulated type, and 100 cylinder base ther- 
mocouple assemblies (Circular 3859), 1200 
computer assemblies (Circular 365); until 
Nov. 29, 450 vacuum — assemblies 
(Circular 886), adapters, ferrule assemblies, 
ferrules and nuts (Circular 360), 600 bat- 
tery assemblies (Circular 338); until Dec. 
8, two speed and climb indieaters (Circular 
362) ; ; until Dec. 4, electric plug assemblies, 
electrical connector assemblies, electrical 
connector socket caucuses ferrules, plugs, 
ete. (Circular 349). 


Board of Education, Hammond, Ind., 
plans manual training department in new 
three-story Edison high school, for which 
bids will be asked soon on general contract. 
Cost about $500,000. William S. Hutton, 
5231 Hohman Street, is architect. 


Rex Engineering Co., 411 Poplar Street, 
Cincinnati, aengeeetaers of dies, tools 
and stampings, purchased former plant 
of Folding Box Co.'s $204 Beekman Grrest, 
Fairmount, containing 24,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. Company wil) remode) struc- 
ture and \emove to new location, increas- 
ing production. Cost about $60,000 with 
equipment. C. F. Wasmer is president. . 


q BUFFALO DISTRICT p> 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corpn., 89 East 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., has au 
new transmission and distributing lines in 
Allegany, Livingston, Ontario, yoming 
and other counties, totaling 500 miles, for 
rural electrification, including power sub- 
station and service facilities. Cost about 
rere Project will be carried out dur- 
ng 1 e 


Worthington Pump & Machinery Corpn., 
Clinton and Roberts Streets, Buffalo, has 
filed plans for one-story machine shop, 
about 75,000 sq. ft. floor space, for which 
superstructure will begin at once. Cost 
$110,000 with equipment. Headquarters are 
at Harrison, N. J. 


County Commissioners of Education, 
Salamanca, N. Y., plans manual training 
department in new three-story school at 
Jefferson City, for which bids will be 
asked soon on general contract. Cost about 
$180,000. Financing has been arranged 
through Federal aid. O. S. Johnson, 610 
Fenton Street, Jamestown, N. Y., is archi- 
tect. 


q SOUTH ATLANTIC > 


Santee-Cooper Authority, Columbia, 
S. C., Burnet R. Maybank, mayor, chair- 
man, has engaged Parsons, Klapp, 
Brinckerhoff & Douglas, 142 Maiden Lane, 
New York, consulting engineers, to make 
surveys and prepare plans for power and 
irrigation district improvement program 
on Santee and Cooper Rivers, including 
hydroelectric power development, with 
transmission and distributing lines, power 
substations and other structures. Cost 
about $37,500,000. Financing is being ar- 
ranged through PWA. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, Washington, asks bids until 
Nov. 29 for two industrial tractors for 
ee Fla., Naval Air Station (Sched- 
ule . 


Old Dominion Box Co., 22 Ninth Street, 
Lynchburg, Va., manufacturer of folding 
boxes and containers, has awarded general 
contract to Goode Construction Co., 111 
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BUT RUBBER BRINGS 


‘oa horse is staging a comeback, 
and rubber is one of the chief fac- 
tors making that comeback possible. 


Along congested milk and bakery 
routes, it is found that time is saved 
because the horse starts and stops with- 
out attention or time from the driver. 
The horse even stops at the right 
houses of customers, if a new driver 
forgets some of the addresses! 


But to return to horses meant noisy 
clomping and clatter—until Goodrich 


*An automobile maker @ Toy automobile sales 


perfected horseshoes and calks of rubber 
which make no noise, outwear old iron 
shoes, and save energy of horses as 
well as sleep and nerves of customers. 


Rubber for silence has a thousand appli- 
cations in industry today. Silence could 
improve the salability of many a prod- 
uct, or could reduce fatigue of workers 
and machinery and so reduce costs. 


But silence is only one of a host of 
attributes of modern rubber as Good- 
rich compounds it. Goodrich rubber 


@Modern rail cars 
are made possible by 


© A milk company has 


reduced motor vibration 
by suspending the motor 
from the frame with 
Goodrich rubber damp- 
eners mounted in shear. 


doubled when wheels 
were changed from 
noisy, destructive metal 
to silent, safe, life-like 
Goodrich rubber tires. 


reduced its breakage bill 
by equipping its metal 
baskets with rubber 
strips. Also it ends early- 
morning rattle of glass. 


Goodrich rubber which 
dampens noise, and ab- 
sorbs the vibration 
caused by high speeds. 


MARE GO” 


HER BACK 


can be made in almost any color, tex- 
ture ot form; it can absorb vibration; 
it can flex countless times without 
ageing; it can resist chemicals, oil, heat, 
abrasion; it can be attached inseparably 
to almost any other material. Goodrich 
rubber is really a myriad of products. 
Some one of its many new qualities is 
almost certain to be valuable to you, 
no matter what your product or process. 


Why not let Goodrich application engi- 
neers explore the possibility with you? 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 
an ple elo IN RUBBER 
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@ Above: A Greenlee 
special machine, for a 
car builder — Oilgear 
Fluid Power Feed equip- 
ment helps secure the 
desired production. 


@ At Right: Anew Oil- 
gear Fluid Power Feed. 
Note: Flanged mount- 
ing, asintegral machine 
part . . . Inside pump 
eliminating hazard and 
bettering appearance 
. . Self-contained; aux- 
iliary valves, tubing, 
etc. are integral with 
pump... Many other 
exclusive features. 


100 to 600% 
Rapid Traverse Speed 








erp ED 
AO) 8295! 
FEEDS 


More 


Up to 50% Lower Cost 


Compensated 


For Speed Variations Under Tem- 
perature and Working Conditions 


‘Get Oilgear’s 
Big New Book. 
Free, of Course 


W records, long believed 


unattainable, are being 





hung up by Oilgear’s totally 
new Fluid Power Feeds. Build- 


ers and buyers alike will see the 
significance in that. The new 
Oilgear book gives the whole 


story —better send for yours. The 


OILGEAR Company, 1311 W. 
Bruce Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


OILGEAR FLUID 


East Fifth Street, Charlotte, N. C., for 
remodeling former mill of Savona Mills 
Co., Charlotte, recently acquired for new 
branch plant. Cost over $60,000 with auto- 
matic and other machinery. 


United States Engineer Office, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., asks bids until Nov. 26 for two 
cast steel five-vane runners, complete with 
steel plate liners attached (Circular 182), 
one direct-connected gasoline engine-driven 
two-stage vertical air compressor, with 
spare parts (Circular 183). 


q WASHINGTON DIST. > 


Gunther Brewing Co., Inc., 1211 South 
Conkling Street, Baltimore, has plans for 
five-story addition for general brew-house. 
Cost close to $100,000 with equipment. 
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POWER FEEDS 


(B-1808) 


Company is also considering construction 
of one-story stock house. Cost about $40,- 
000. Charles H. Osborne, 222 West Frank- 
lin Street, is engineer. 

Purchasing and Contracting Officer, 
Holabird Quartermaster Depot, Baltimore, 
asks bids until Dec. 2 for air brake equip- 
ment, hand brakes, hubs, terminals, brass 
pipe, cable, wire and other automobiie 
parts for motor trucks (Circular 66). 


Board of District Commissioners, Dis- 
trict Building, Washington, asks bids until 
awe 26 for six hydraulic-operated snow 
plows. 


General Purchasing Officer, Panama 
Canal, Washington, asks bids until Nov. 
26 for electric drills, potheads, high ten- 
sion insulators, switches, cutouts, wire rope, 
cable, copper wire, trolley wire, weather- 
proof wire, gasoline pumps, hand sprayers, 
brake shoes, railway signal bonds, brass 





wire cloth and other supplies 
(Schedule 3104). 


United States Coast Guard Headquarters, 
Washington, asks bids until Nov. 25 for 
two marine gasoline engines, outfits and 
parts for replacements in Coast Guard 
speed boats, and additional engines as re- 
quired during period ending June 30 (Pro- 
posal ER-3290), four gasoline-driven elec- 
tric generating sets (Proposal 3292). 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, Washington, asks bids until 
Nov. 26 for one metal-cutting hacksaw for 
Norfolk, Va., Navy Yard (Schedule 6484), 
compound-lever type bolt oom: os 
Brooklyn, Sewall’s re (Sehedale 644 
and Mare Island ee seal 
wrenches (Schedul : os ge 29, 
nippers and Slicer’ (Schodule steel 
sockets for Morse Ba shank Ie Sched. 
ule 6460), one motor-driven engine lathe 
(Schedule 6467), spare parts for airplanes 
(Schedule 900-8977), 151 chain _ hoists 
(Schedule 6459) for Eastern and Western 
Navy Yards. 


4 WESTERN PA. DIST. > 


Wilson & Co., Inc., Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, meat packer has leased property 
on Pike Street, Pittsburgh, improved in 

part with one-story building, 50 x 100 ft. 
Sivutbene will be remodeled and two-story 
unit, 100 x 125 ft., erected on adjoining 
site for branch plant, including storage 
and distribution. Cost about $100,000 with 
equipment. 


Phillipsburg School District, Phillips- 
burg, Pa., plans manual training equip- 
ment in new two-story school, for which 
bids will be asked soon on one contract. 
Cost $225,000. Financing been ar- 
ranged through Federal uae Hunter & 
Caldwell, 3601 Fifth Avenue, Altoona, Pa., 
are architects. 


City Council, Parkersburg, W. Va., asks 
bids until Nov. 26 for 1,200,000-gal. steel 
tank, pumping machinery, valves, meters, 
ete., for water system in South Parkers- 
burg. Fund of $236,000 has been secured 
for project through Federal aid. City en- 
gineer in ¢ 


q MICHIGAN DISTRICT > 


Koppitz-Melchers, Inc., 2169 East At- 
water Street, Detroit, brewer, has let gen- 
eral contract to George W. Auch Co., 3646 
Mount Elliott Avenue, for new plant on 
Dubois Street, consisting of brew-house, 
bottling works, storage and distributing 
building, power house and other structures. 
Cost about $1,000,000 with equipment. 
Mildner & Eisen, Hammond Building, are 
architects and engineers. B. A. Koppitz 
is president and general manager. 


Ditzler Color Co., 800 West Chicago Ave- 
nue, Detroit, manufacturer of enamels, 
lacquers, oils, etc., has let general contract 
to Banbrook-Gowan Co., Detroit, for one- 
story addition. Cost about $65,000 with 
equipment. Harley & Ellington, Inc., Stroh 
Building, is architect and engineer. Com- 
pany is a subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Pittsburgh. 


Northville Brewing Co., Northville, 
Mich., has plans for three-story addition ; 
cost over $65,000 with equipment. Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls, Marquette Building, 
are architects and engineers. 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Corpn., 3600 Mili- 
tary Avenue, Detroit, has let general con- 
tract to Martin-Krausmann Co., 955 East 
Jefferson Street, for one-story addition, 
primarily for storage and distribution. 
Cost over $30,000 with equipment. 


Lakeland Refining Co., East Lansing, 
Mich., has engaged Ernest N. Miller En- 
gineering Co., 538 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, consulting engineer, to prepare 
plans for new oil refinery unit and dis- 
tillate plant on adjoining site. Cost close 
to $100,000 with machinery. 


Michigan Tool Co., Detroit, has let con- 
tract for an addition adjacent to its pres- 
ent plant on McNichols Road, adding about 
20,000 sq. ft. to its present facilities. 


q SOUTHWEST > 


United States Engineer Office, Manufac- 
turers Exchange Building, Kansas City, 
Mo., asks bids until Nov. 25 for bolts, nuts 
and other hardware specialties (Circular 
291); until Dec. 2, 12 cast steel propellers 
(Circular 292). 



































a Amooth flow 


OF TELETYPEWRITTEN 


COMMUNICATIONS PROVIDES a wmooth flow 


OF OIL FOR THE SUN PIPE LINE COMPANY my 





‘**‘A PIPE LINE is essentially a transportation 


enterprise,’ says Mr. Frank L. Hadley, General 
Superintendent of the Sun Pipe Line Company, 
Philadelphia, ‘“‘and requires an efficient system 
of communication for its successful operation. 
To maintain the close liaison necessary along the 
entire line, we selected Bell System Teletype- 
writer Service as most efficient and economical. 
*‘Our pipe line system connects terminals and 
pump stations located in various sections of Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and Ohio. The Philadelphia 
dispatcher’s office is linked with these points by 
means of twenty-four sending and receiving tele- 
typewriters and several hundred miles of circuit. 
‘Daily pumping orders are transmitted from 
Philadelphia to all stations. As each station is 
scheduled to go on duty at a definite time— 
thus affecting all other stations — the 


advantage of the accurate transmission and 


printed record provided by the teletypewriters is 

obvious. Each pump station teletypes hourly to 

Philadelphia reporting pressure, meter readings, 

line temperature, and amperage being used. Line 

walkers report daily to each station which 
teletypes the report to Philadelphia. 

“The service also handles other instructions 
and service matters and in case of emergency 
makes possible immediate and simultaneous 
communication with all stations on the line. The 
teletypewriter system requires no special opera- 
tors as our station engineers quickly learned to 
send. Moreover, a copy of every communication 
sent is filed at Philadelphia, thus providing a 
record that absolutely fixes responsibility.” 

Your local Bell Company will be glad to discuss 
the possible application of this flexible com- 
munication service to your own requirements. 
Just call the Business Office. No obligation. 


Ga BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE @@ 
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Alertness and precision hold a foremost place in the manufac- 
ture of prime quality Cold Finished Steel Bars and Shafting. 
Only by alert and painstaking care can B & L standards of 
uniformity and accuracy be maintained through every product. 


Tolerances and physicals, testing and finishing, are watched 
and contro'led at every step of the process. Uniformity in 
shaft or rod runs from end to end, a bar to: bar, from 
order to order. 


You will find it satisfying to buy your cold drawn steel where 
precision products are matched by alert service. 





COLD DRAWN STEEL @ TURNED SHAFTING @ ULTRA-CUT SCREW STOCK @ ALLOY STEELS 


BLISS & LAUGHLIN, INC. 


HARVEY.ILL. Sales Offices in all Principal Cities BUFFALO, N.Y. 








Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co., 2915 
Southwest Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo., 
manufacturer of industrial chemicals, etc., 
has let general contract to Flett Building 
Co., 4087 Virginia Avenue, for one-story 
addition, 60 x 120 ft. Cost close to $50,000 
with equipment. 


City Council, Marshall, Mo., has been 
authorized to arrange bonds and Federal 
financing for $150,000 for extensions and 
improvements in municipal electric light 
and power plant, including new equipment. 
Henrici-Lowry Engineering Co., West 
Tenth Street Building, Kansas City, Mo., 
is consulting engineer. 


Puritan Compressed Gas Corpn., 2012 
Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., manufac- 
turer of industrial gases, oxygen, etc., has 
let general contract to Miller-Stauch Con- 
struction Co., Railway Exchange Building, 
for one-story addition. Cost close to $30,- 
000 with equipment. Charles A. Smith, 
1009 Baltimore Street, is architect. 
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John Deere Plow Co., Moline, Ill., has 
leased four-story building at Kansas City, 
Mo., for factory branch, storage and dis- 
tributing plant. 


Common Council, Celeste, Tex., asks bids 
until Nov. 27 for elevated steel tank and 
tower, pumping machinery and accessories, 
valves, fittings, etc., for municipal water 
system. Koch & Fowler, Central Bank 
Building, Dallas, Tex., are consulting en- 
gineers. 


4 SOUTH CENTRAL > 


Tennessee Enamel Mfg. Co., Park Ave- 
nue, Nashville, Tenn., manufacturer of en- 
ameled iron stove and range parts, signs, 
ete., has let general contract to W. L. 
Hailey & Co., Cotton States Building, for 
two-story addition for storage and dis- 
tribution. Cost close to $35,000 with equip- 
ment. 





City Council, Starkville, Miss., asks bids 
until Dec. 2 for engines, generators, pump- 
ing machinery and accessories, electrical 
distributing “lines transformers and power 
substation facilities for geeeey electric 
— and power plant. Fund of $150,000 

been arranged through Federal aid. 
+e S. Brumby is engineer. 


Department of Education, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., T. H. McMillan, commissioner, asks 
bids on general contract until Nov. 30 for 
new one-story vocational school. Fund of 
$125,000 has been secured for building and 
equipment through PWA. Martin & Frank- 
lin, Chattanooga, are architects. 


Ashland By-Product Coke Co., 40 Rector 


Street, New York, plans new river terminal 
on Ohio River, at Ashla Ky., including 
floating dock and derrick-boat equipment, 
conveying, loading and other mechanical- 
handling facilities. 

Common . Tenn., has 
plans for ion line, dis- 


—— 
SNS Peat sak iene See power sup- 
Va from transmission lines of =e 
ne Sea See Tene anthy 
Cost about $100,000. Sands have heen 
authorised, with fnancing to be arranged 
through aid. 


to ask bids 
soon. 
Kennebec » Frankford, x. 
plans extensions 


improvements 
cluding new cquigusent. Cost over $75,000 
with machinery. 


4 MIDDLE WEST > 


Ce., 4740 North Clark 
of precision 
machine 


works, has let general contract to Ralph 
H. Simpson, 1680 Wright Btrect, for two- 
addition, 45 x 95 ft., primarily for 
storage and distribution. Cost about $30,- 
000 with equipment. Battey & Kipp, 231 
South LaSalle Street, are architects. 


Patten Tractor & t Co., 431 
South Jefferson Tine Cabeen has leased 
former plant of Carlson eg es Co., 1056 
North Avenue, about 20 sq. ft. 
floor space, for new plant. eae wale 
will be removed to new location and capaci- 
ty B. C. Patten is president. 

Co., 240 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago, manufacturer of soda 
fountain equipment, parts, etc., has let 
general contract to Muskegon Construction 
Co., Muskegon, Mich., for one-story addi- 
tion to main plant at Grand Haven, Mich. 
Cost about $50,000 with equipment. 


Water and Light Commission, Marshall, 
Minn., asks bids until Nov. 26 for addi- 
tion to municipal a—- and power plant, 
including boiler with accessories, 
stoker, feed water . vacuum and lift 
pumps, remodeling of coal-handling 
ment, ash-removal equi 


nstru panel oa cae 
i ment a 
ment. G. M. Orr & Co., Baker B . 


Minneapolis, are consulting engineers. 


National Gypsum Co., 111 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, plans extensions 
and improvements in Es plant at Fort 
Dodge, lowa, incl additional equip- 
men Cost close to $100,000 with ma- 


manufacturer of t regulators and other 
control instruments, parts, has plans 
for six-story and basement ition, 75 x 


196 ft. Cost close to $200,000 with equip- 
ment. E. J. Prondzinski, Pence Building, 
is architect. 


Ladish Drop Forge Ce., Cudahy, suburb 
of Milwaukee, has placed contracts for 
plant extension, 70 x 200 ft., to house tool 
and die department and steel stores. 


Board of Vocational Education, West 
Allis, Wis., closes bids Nov. 23 for h poroagy 
second and third stories as additions to 
resent building, 65 x 75 tt. at 1216 South 
present buildin Street. H. S. Belman is di- 
rector. 


eas Foundry Co., 1818 South 
xty-eighth Street, West Allis, Wis., 


ail i rebuild pant of plant atoms 
recent fire w caused damage estima 
at $26, She 


Paper Chemical ee. 5276 
North Hophine "Street, Milwaukee, is con- 
ae bids for factory addition, 83 x 


Milwaukee Flush Valve Coe 301 
Reservoir Avenue, Milwaukee, has ih ie 
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CAPACITIES: 





1 TON TO 450 TONS 


Overhead Traveling Crane Types: Floor or Cage Operated 
with single or twin hook, auxiliary hoist, extension, grab 


bucket, close clearance, or submerged trolley. Bulletins de- 


scribing Shepard Niles Cranes and Hoists will be sent to you 
promptly on receipt of your request. 


SHEPARD NILES CRANE & HOIST CORP. 
356 Schuyler Avenue, Montour Falls, N. Y. 


Charles A. Cahill & Sons, consulting engi- 
neers, 724 East Mason Street, for additions 
to cost about $25,000. 


q PACIFIC COAST > 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Eighty-ninth Ave- 
nue and G Street, Oakland, Cal., manufac- 
turer of glass jars and other containers, 
has let general contract to Larsen & Lar- 
sen, 629 Bryant Street, San Francisco, for 
one-story addition. Cost about $100,000 
with machinery. Main offices of company 
are at Wheeling, W. Va. 


General Motors Corpn., Detroit, is pur- 
chasing large tract in South Gate district, 
Los Angeles, for new group assembling 
plant for Buick, Pontiac and Oldsmobile 
automobiles, and will begin work on initial 
units in December. Cost over $2,000,000 
with equipment. 


Board of Education, 1151 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, will soon begin erection 
of two new vocational shop buildings, Nos. 
2 and 3, at high school on Venice Boule- 
vard, Venice, 58 x 180 ft.,-and 58 x 128 
ft. respectively. Cost about $100,000 with 
equipment. John C. Austin and eric 
M. Ashley, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Los Angeles, are-architects. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
t, Washington, asks bids until 
Nov. 26 for one upright drill (Schedule 
6446), one precision lathe and attachments 
(Schedule 6449), one wood-boring machine 
(Schedule 6450), one sensitive drill and 
spare parts (Schedule 6445), two wood- 
working lathes (Schedule 6468), one en- 
gine lathe (Schedule 6447), two engine 
lathes, all motor driven (Schedule 6448) 
for Mare Island Navy Yard. 


P. J. Burk Canning Co., Milton, Ore., 
food products, plans new one-story canning 
unit, 80 x 260 ft., one-story storage and 
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distributing building, 120 x 200 ft., and 
power house. Cost about. $90,000 with 
equipment. 


Board of Public Works, Palo Alto, Cal., 
is considering new municipal electric light 
and power plant, using Diesel engine-gen- 
erator units, with initial capacity of 6000- 
kw., for which surveys and report have 
been made by Lester S. Ready, Rialto 
Building, San Francisco, consulting engi- 
neer. Cost about $550,000 with power lines. 


Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, asks bids 
until Nov. 29 for one 188-kv. outdoor type 
oil circuit breaker, three 188-kv. gang- 
operated disconnecting switches, and one 
138-kv. lighting arrester for switchyard at 
Boulder power plant, Boulder Canyon Proj- 
ect, Arizona-California-Nevada (Specifica- 
tion 744-D). 


q FOREIGN > 


Department of Public Works, Wellington, 
New *.Zealand, plans new hydroelectric 
power plant, including transmission lines 
and power substations. Cost close to $2,- 
000,000 ; .bids to be asked soon. 


Ministry of Aviation, Catalonian Govern- 
ment, Barcelona, Spain, plans new central 
airport, including hangars with repair and 
reconditioning facilities, aircraft shops, 
oil storage and distributing buldings and 
other mechanical units; also facilities for 
handling dirigibles, including mooring 
masts, shops and other buildings. Cost 
about $2,500,000. Air Ministry of central 
government, Madrid, is interested in proj- 
ect and will provide part of fund. 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Lon- 
don, England, is closing negotiations with 
Government of South Australia, Adelaide, 
for 60-acre tract of waterfront property at 
Port Adelaide for new plant for produc- 
tion of soda ash and kindred products, to 


include power house, machine shop and 
other mechanical departments, Cost over 
$500,000 with equipment. 


Mun Electricity Committee, Man- 
chester, England, plans addition to electric 
power plant at Barton, with installation 
of generator units and auxiliary equipment 
to increase capacity by 50,000 kw. Cost 
over $2,000,000 with machinery. 


Large Evaporator Built 
For Salt Manufacture 


HE 25-ton evaporator shown in 
the accompanying illustration 
was recently completed for one of 
the largest American salt manufac- 
turers, In it wet salt is stirred up 
by a bronze propeller, circulated 





through 828 copper tubes, distilling 
off the water. 


This giant salt maker, designed 
by Clinton S. Robinson & Associates, 
Chicago, is about 50-ft. long and 
12 ft. in diameter at its widest point. 
It was built by Wellman Engineer- 
ing Co., Cleveland, entirely by 
shielded arc welding. Use of arc- 
welded steel is said to save approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the weight, 
materially reduce the cost, and to 
provide maximum strength. The 
photograph for the illustration was 
supplied by the Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland. 





FOR ALMOST FIFTY YEARS 
MAKERS OF EVERY TYPE OF 
SPEED REDUCER AND CUT GEAR 


Sales and Engineering Offices ore 

located in the following centers: 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BIRMINGHAM,ALA, MILWAUKEE ST.LOUIS SEATTLE 
ANSONIA, CONN. SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, OREGON BUFFALO DETROIT 


NEW YORK CITY LOS ANGELES SALT LAKE CITY SIOUX CITY, 1OWA DENVER 
CINCINNATI DES MOINES, IOWA SYRACUSE, N.Y. MINNEAPOUS CLEVELAND 
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Wieckwire Spencer Perforated 
Metals have kept abreast and are 
often a step ahead of the exacting 
demands of industry. Today Per- 
forated Metals must not only do 
the work well but must live long 


Worcester Buffalo 


in the typical round, down-draft 
periodic, or continuous tunnel kilns 
of the industry has two important 
functions. One is to develop a per- 
manent bond in the shaped ware, 
by partial vitrification of the mix, 
and the other is to develop temper- 
ature-stable mineral forms of the 
starting material, in anticipation of 
future service. 


The changes taking place in the 
firing of clay ware involve, first, 
) removal of water hydration, disso- 
) ciation of carbonates, and oxidation 
. of sulphur and iron compounds. 
: Then dissociation of the kaolinite 
mineral of the clay follows, to form 
He the mineral mullite, the high-tem- 
r perature stable form of aluminum 
3 * silicate, silica is liberated as cristo- 

balite and a siliceous glass forms to 

act as the vitrifying or bonding 
agent. These chemical and min- 
eralogical changes are accompanied 
by volume shrinkages as high as 
30 per cent. Severe strains are 


warping and kiln marking due to 
settling or yielding of the highly 
heated plastic masses. 








set up as evidenced by cracking, - 








OL Scientific Product 


enough to make their use economi- 
cal. Wickwire Spencer engineers 
are at your disposal, gratuitously, 
to study your requirement and ad- 
vise you what metal and design are 
best for the job. Write us today. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY, 37 East 42nd St., New York City 


Chicago San Francisco 





Recent Developments and Trends in 


Refractory Processes and Materials 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


Volume shrinkages ranging from 
20 to 40 per cent accompany the 
firing of the diaspore clays in the 
manufacture of high-alumina brick, 
largely as the result of grain 
growth of the high-temperature 
stable minerals, mullite and corun- 
dum, which form. 


Quartzite, used in the manufac- 
ture of silica brick, undergoes a 
large volume expansion of nearly 
15 per cent as the original silica 
mineral converts at the kiln tem- 
perature to its high-temperature 
stable forms, tridymite and cristo- 
balite. 


Rather than delay the entire 
development of the temperature 
stable form of the minerals in most 
refractory materials, until the final 
firing stage, it is now recognized 
that it is better to start off with 
material as nearly pre-stabilized as 
possible and reserve as the chief 
function of the firing treatment 
the maturing of the bond, when this 
cannot be effected by other means. 
There are thus eliminated the 
strains accompanying the mineral 
changes described, and the original 
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advantage of tight interfitting of 
sized grains to set up high density 
is maintained. 

This trend to pre-stabilization of 
the grog by the development of 
high crystallinity is well advanced. 
In the aluminum silicate group, in- 
cluding fireclays, kaolins, some di- 
aspore clays and the sillimanite 
minerals, mullitization or the de- 
velopment of the mineral. mullite, 
3A1.0;.2Si0,, is the goal. Under 
ideal conditions, this mineral does 
not melt until 1810 deg. C. is 
reached, and tends to develop crys- 
tals of long needlelike habit, tightly 
matted or meshed together. Cal- 
cined clays have always been part 
of the batch in making many fire- 
clay refractories, but the tempera- 
ture of calcining has frequently 
been lower than the temperature of 
firing the brick. Many of the clay 
refractories intended for high heat 
and super-duty service now contain 
clays in which the pre-calcining 
temperature has been stepped up. 
A well-known brand of kaolin re- 
fractory, in which mullitization is 
well advanced, is made of kaolin 
pre-calcined above 1650 deg. C. 


The so-called dead-burned mag- 
nesite used in making magnesite 
refractories has always been cal- 
cined in rotary kilns to tempera- 
tures of about 1550 deg. C. of neces- 
sity to get rid of the CO, constitut- 
ing about 50 per cent by weight of 
the original mineral and to crys- — 
tallize the MgO to periclase, iron 
oxide being used as a mineralizer. 
With a certain demand for low 
iron magnesite brick, elimination of 
the mineralizer has necessitated 
even higher temperatures to stabil- 
ize the MgO. One manufacturer of 
chrome refractories has resorted 
to pre-calcination at very high 
temperatures of his chrome ore to 
effect a certain degree of grain 
growth which otherwise would take 
place later. 


The advantage of making silica 
brick in which the unstable quartz 
has been converted to stable tri- 
dymite and cristobalite before proc- 
essing has long been recognized, 
and is the basis of a number of 
patents, though none is as yet oper- 
ating. 


Actually by the use of materials 
sufficiently pre-stabilized and prop- 
erly sized and pressed, commercial 
refractories are now on the market 
in which the burning operation is 
entirely eliminated, because the two 
















LONG, HEALTHY LIFE 


the natural result of steel construction 


Zaro Agha lived to 156! 


Edison Batteries live 2 to 5 times 
longer than ordinary batteries. 


DIVISION 
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THE EDISON is the only Storage Bat- 
tery of American manufacture which is 
built of steel. Its electrolyte is alkaline, 
a steel preservative. All other storage 
batteries are lead-and-acid. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, 











Wuen you consider for only a 
minute the materials of which in- 
dustrial storage batteries are made, 
you find the answer to “long, 
healthy, trouble-free life”. Edison 
Batteries are built of steel and 
their electrolyte is an alkaline pre- 
servative of steel. The result is a 
battery longer lived, more eco- 
nomical in yearly cost—and, most 
important, thoroughly depend- 
able. This is so important because 
it affects your production costs... 
This way: 
EDISON BATTERIES are not subject 
to sudden failure. The same 
characteristics which combine 
to insure longer life supply 
more dependable operation. 
There is no instance of record 
where unpredictable Edison 
Battery failure ever cost a cent 
in labor, time, machinery or 
material tie-up. 
The purpose of reminding you of 
these known facts is to stimulate 
your interest in the make of storage 
batteries used by your company. 





Edison-powered truck loading freight cars. 


EDISON stronace BATTERY 


INC., W. ORANGE, N. 
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WELDING TORCH 
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Thumb controlled Gasaver in handle cuts 
welding flame to pilot light size instantly 
when torch is not in actual use. Savings not 
affected by hose length. No re-lighting, no 
re-adjusting. Safe and simple to operate. 


Send for literature. 


functions of this operation have 
been effected by other treatment. 


The attainment of high crystal- 
linity has reached its ultimate com- 
mercial development in two super- 
heating processes of quite different 
character. The one being used in 
this country depends upon crystal- 
lization from a completely liquid 
phase. The other in Germany is 
conducted almost entirely as a solid 
phase reaction. Both processes pro- 
mote such a high degree of grain 
growth that practically zero poros- 
ity results in the finished product. 


The German method has been ap- 
plied successfully to the manufac- 
ture of small special refractories 
using a ¢c.p. material such as Al.0; 
and employs a temperature of 
about 1800 deg. C. This is nearly 
300 deg. C. higher than that usu- 
ally maintained in the hottest kilns, 
such as those burning silica brick. 
The products, known as Sinter- 
korund, are so dense and well crys- 
tallized that sections of about 1/16 
in. are translucent. 


The other method, better known 
in America, as used by the Corhart 
Co., is a radical departure from 
the established unit operations of 
the industry. The flow sheet of 
the process of this company could 
very easily be that of a steel foun- 
dry. The clays and ores used are 
merely mixed in the proportions to 


 2A.8.T.M. Proceedings, V : 
796.808. oceedings, Vol. 34, Part I, 
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yield a mineral of a definite type 
(mullite at present), melted in an 
electric furnace of the Heroult type 


and poured into molds of the de- 


sired shape. An operating tem- 
perature of 1900 deg. C. is re- 
quired to liquefy completely the 
charge. The method is also in use 
in Europe for producing refrac- 
tories of a different type mineral 
than that of the Corhart Co. 


Many New Refractories 
Developed 


Less than ten years ago, a promi- 
nent refractories technologist in ad- 
dressing a certain consumer group 
stated that the possibilities of not- 
able developments or betterment in 
the common refractories was so 
remote as to warrant little consid- 
eration. More durable products, 
he stated, would be too expensive to 
produce, and if consumers expected 
to lengthen the life of their fur- 
naces, because of their own chang- 
ing processes, new furnace designs 
would have to be developed. In 
other words, the furnaces must be 
adapted to an unchanging refrac- 
tory. 


In spite of this prediction there 
are now available a number of new 
and unique refractories, largely as 
the result of the extension of new 
principles in processing. 


Super-duty fireclay brick repre- 
sents the highest point to date in 
the development of the strictly 


fireclay brick. It is characterized 
by high density and volume stabil- 
ity, which contribute to increased 
slag and spalling resistance. The 
latter property rarely exceeds 1 per 
cent loss in the A.S.T.M. panel 
spalling test’, and the linear shrink- 
age after reheating for 5 hr. at 
1600 deg. C. does not exceed 0.5 per 
cent, The development of this 
product was made possible because 
of the location of special flint clays 
in which incipient vitrification de- 
velops only at high temperatures, 
plus the application of improved 
manufacturing methods. 


At the best, the fireclay refrac- 
tories are at a disadvantage which 
they will never be able entirely to 
overcome. A consideration of the 
phase equilibrium diagram of the 
binary system SiO,-Al,0, will show 
that the best fireclays containing 
about 42% per cent alumina, when 
maintained at a temperature of 1600 
deg. C., which is not at all unusual 
as furnaces are pushed at the pres- 
ent time, are nearly 45 per cent 
liquid and 55 per cent crystalline 
mullite. Fortunately, this liquid 
is quite viscous and the refrac- 
tories do not actually flow out of 
the furnace. It is easy, however, 
to appreciate why such a mass is 
not suitable to carry the high static 
loads which are encountered in fur- 
nace roofs. The logical trend in 
the search for better aluminum sili- 
cate refractories has been toward 
a mineral which can readily be con- 
verted to nearly 100 per cent crys- 
talline mullite. The natural highly 
crystallized members of the sillima- 
nite group of minerals upon heat- 
ing make the closest approach to 
this ideal situation. 


Accordingly, refractories made 
from members of this group, such 
as cyanite, sillimanite, andalusite 
and dumortierite, continue to ap- 
pear in increasing tonnages, as 
available supplies are extended. 

Attempts have been made spo- 
radically to use the vast deposits 
of cyanite located in several of the 
south Appalachian States. Con- 
centration is necessary, however, 
which not only adds greatly to the 
cost but breaks down the grains to 
sizes not entirely satisfactory for 
refractories. Real impetus to the 
manufacture of cyanite refractories 
is due to the availability of a spe- 
cial Indian cyanite occurring as very 
dense, hard, massive boulders 
which can be ground to any desired 
grain size. The Germans have been 
very successful in fabricating this 









me OUT 


--and we're getting if 


The business is coming in from companies who themselves 
are out to get business—and getting it. One of the big motor 
companies, for instance. Its fine new cars and its impressive 
sales figures, reflect in large part the modernity of its plants. 
This company knows that plant equipment is all-important in 
the new industrial battle . . . helps to give the consumer bigger 


value and the company better profits. 


Manville Headers are helping many of America’s great 
manufacturers to step up production, cut costs and maintain 
quality. Cold forging, with Manville equipment, is rapidly 
replacing the more expensive and slower hot forging. And 
Manville Machines not only do today’s job with speed and 
thoroughness, but they’re sturdy enough to show very real 
economies in operation over a long period of years. 


“Manville” has always meant long-life in machinery. 


Let us tell you about our new model E open-die double 
stroke header which handles either split or conventional dies. 


If you’re out to get business, too, we ought to get together. 


MANVILLE HEADERS 


THE E. J. MANVILLE MACHINE CO., WATERBURY, 
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BASIC ELECTRIC STEEL 


FORGINGS 


v = ee 





N.F.& O. Basic ElectricSteel produced under 
rigid metallurgical control is an important 
quality factor in the ultimate forged product 


BASIC ELECTRIC 
STEEL 


Carbon, Alloy, Corrosion 
Resistant and Special 
Steels Smooth Forged, 
Hollow Bored, Rough or 
Finish Machined, Heat 
Treated to Specifications 
...- Forging Quality Ingots, 
Pressed or Hammered 
Billets. 


NATIONAL FORGE AND 
ORDNANCE COMPANY 


IRVINE,WARREN COUNTY, PENNA. 








material and have produced some 
striking refractory sizes and shapes 
for special purposes. More lately, 
in this country, manufacturers have 
been producing quite appreciable 
tonnages of cyanite refractories. 

In the last year the mineral 
olivine has been exploited as a re- 
fractory. Natural olivine is a well 
crystallized member of the sys- 
tem MgO-FeO-SiO., and miner- 
alogically consists of a_ solid 
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solution of the orthosilicates for- 
sterite (2Mg0.SiO.) and fayalite 
(2FeO.SiO,), the former predomi- 
nating. The end members have 
melting points of 1890 deg. C. and 
1205 deg. C. respectively. Dead- 
burned magnesite is generally 
added in making brick with the 
purpose of converting such acces- 
sory impurities as serpentine and 
tale, to forsterite, which is the most 
stable high temperature magnesium 
silicate known. 


The electrocast group, as pointed 
out before, includes Corhart’s cast 
mullite. In Europe, an electrocast 
chrome spinel called Siemensit has 
been developed. It is made from 
chromite, magnesite and bauxite 
and yields a composition of 20 to 
40 Cr0s, 25 to 45 Al.O, and 18 to 
30 MgO. Like bonded chrome 
brick, Siemensit refractories are 
neutral with respect to resistance 
to acid and basic slags. Lately a 
magnesite refractory to which 
about 5 per cent of barium oxide 
has been added, to enable the melt 
to be cast at a convenient tempera- 
ture, has been produced in small 
quantities in this country. Thus 
to date we have electrocast all our 
important commercial materials, 
except silica. Its extremely high 
viscosity has made it unattractive 
in this respect. 


The electrocast refractories, by 
being cast directly into commercial 
standard shapes, differ from the 
older well known electric furnace 
products which were made by elec- 
tric fusion, cast as ingots, crushed, 
rebonded and fired in the usual 
way. Skill in electrocasting has 
progressed rapidly. At first only 
large solid blocks could be made. 
Now U-shaped troughs only 4 in. 
thick, hollow recuperator tile only 
1% in. thick with an inside diame- 
ter of 5 in., and 18 in. in length, 
as well as many other intricate 
shapes are being made successfully 
by the Corhart Co. 


The entire lack of voids, ma- 
ture crystallization, absence of any 
low melting liquid phase, and con- 
trolled chemical constitution of the 
electrocast refractories, will un- 
doubtedly contribute to further de- 
velopments of this type. 

Editor’s Note: Next week the 
author will conclude this survey 
of modern refractory technique. 
The displacement of fireclay and 
high-alumina brick by magnesite 
will be reviewed. Other subjects 
to be discussed include electrocast 
and bonded mullite, improvements 





in basic brick, problems created 
through the use of furnace insula- 
tion, and new types of fireclay 
brick for checkers and furnace bot- 
toms. 





Large Locomotive Bed 


Castings Machined 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


on the head, and the feed and trav- 
erse is driven by a small motor 


on the arm. This head is suitable’ 


for drilling the holes in the cylin- 
der flanges for attaching the cylin- 
der heads. 


The center head on the crossrail 
is a boring head driven by a 15-hp. 
motor. The head is adjustable 
along the face of the crossrail and 
may be swiveled for angular bor- 
ing. The left-hand crossrail head 
is a standard Colburn drill head 
with special saddle which is adjust- 
able along the face of the cross- 
rail. The crossrail is made long 
enough to permit the use of any 
one head across the entire width 
between the housings. It is ele- 
vated by a motor on the top brace. 
The distance between housings is 
132 in., and the height under the 
rail is 122 in. 


Two columns with horizontal 
drill spindles are mounted on each 
side of the table, as shown. The 
spindle heads are vertically adjust- 
able on the columns, and the col- 


-umns are adjustable on auxiliary 


beds at right angles to the direc- 
tion of the table movement. These 
spindles are driven by 15-hp. mo- 
tors. The table is 60 ft. long and 
is adjustable on the bed by a 25-hp. 
motor. To vary the distance be- 
tween the vertical and horizontal 
spindles, the housings are adjust- 
able on parallel beds, a 10-hp. mo- 
tor being used for this purpose. 


Binders Machined on Combination 
Unit 

The binders, which are bolted 
across the pedestal openings on the 
locomotive bed castings, are ma- 
chined on the Newton combination 
milling and planing machine shown 
in Fig. 12. The horizontal milling 
spindles are driven by a 35-hp. 
motor in back of the left-hand 
housing. The drive shaft extends 
through the bed to the right-hand 
spindle. The two spindles are sup- 
ported in the same casting which 
extends across the table and is ele- 
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Gulf cable dressing—widely used 


While this costly planer works on 
for cables, chains and hoist drums 


the hub of a cutter head for a Gov- 


ernment dredge bost, Gulf lubri- 
canis protect it against friction, 
wear and excessive repair expense. 


of cranes—lengthens the life of this 
type of equipment, avoids delays, and 
keeps repair expense at a minimum. 


4. REASONS 
WHY GULF LUBRICANTS 
WILL GIVE YOU LOWER 
OPERATING COSTS 


1 Gulf highest quality lubricants are re- 

fined by the ALCHLOR process. This 
famous process, patented and owned exclu- 
sively by Gulf, is the most thorough and 
effective method for removing the smgeey 
ties and unsaturated hydrocarbons from 
lubricating oil. 


2 Because of the hi selective treat- 
ment given to Gulf high quality lubri- 
cants, they have highest resistance to acid- 
ity, oxidation and gum-forming tendencies. 
Hence, they are more resistant to deterio- 
rating influences and are longer lived. 


3 When yes use Gulf lubricants you re- 

ceive the service of a trained lubrica- 
tion engineer. He knows how to make 
machinery run more efficiently and can be 
of real assistance to you in solving your 
lubrication problems. 


4 The Gulf engineer aims to reduce your 

maintenance and operating costs 
through improved lubrication practice. 
He strives to make savings in your rea/ 
lubrication costs—as well as to reduce the 
total gallonage of lubricants consumed in 
your plant. 


From Maine to Texas... Gulf Quality Lubri- 
cants and Engineering Service are Effecting 
Economies in Metal Working Plants. 


HEN metal working plants 
make a large investment in 
modern equipment, such as shown 
above, the problem of maintaining 
and protecting it against friction 
and wear assumes new importance. 
For that reason, the Gulf Refining 
Company offers to plant operators 
the services of trained lubrication 
engineers—men who have made a 
special study of the lubrication and 
operation of metal working equip- 
ment. 


The user of Gulf lubricants has 
the benefit of this expert service and 
cooperation. From a broad line of 
quality oils and greases the Gulf 
engineer recommends the type of 
lubricant which is most efficient and 
economical for each piece of equip- 
ment in your mill. Then it is his 
job to help you get the best possible 
results in service from the lubricant 
selected. 

If you are not using Gulf products, 
give them a trial. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


District Sales Offices BOSTON ~ 
NEW ORLPANS - HOUSTON ~* 


NEW YORK ~- PHILADELPHIA - 
PITTSBURGH ~- 


ATLANTA 


LOUISVILLE - TOLEDO 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
Building, Pi 


3800 


To help o rs of metal ay 
working plants analyze and ce 
reduce their lubrication and 


maintenance costs, this brief 
treatise has prepared. 


Gulf 


Please send without obligation, booklet “Lubrication 
Cost Recording.” 


itusburgh, Pa. 
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vated by screws in each housing. 
The screws are rotated by a motor 
on the top brace. Table feed and 
traverse is hydraulic, the pump 
being driven by a 74%4-hp. motor. 

After the binders are milled, the 
edges are chamfered by planing. 
The arbor supports for the milling 
spindles, which are adjustable by 
hand on planed ways on the cast- 
ing which supports the spindles, 
are equipped with small planer 
tool clapper boxes. Tools in these 
holders, fed by hand, chamfer the 
edges of the binders as the table is 
moved hydraulically at rapid trav- 
erse speed. 


Three-Head Miller for Pedestal 
Surfaces 


At the Granite City shop, after 
the final laying-out operation, the 
first machining is performed on 
the pedestal surfaces on a three- 
head milling machine similar to 
the one shown in Fig. 4°. The bed 
casting is leveled with the bottom 
side up. Face milling cutters on 
each side head mill the vertical 
pedestal surfaces as the crossrail 
is fed downward. The horizontal 


pedestal surface is then milled with- 


the table feed. The remaining 
pedestal surface makes an angle 
with the vertical, and is milled by 
engaging the table feed simul- 
taneously with the upward feed of 





*See first part of article, in THE 
IRON AGE of Nov. 7, page 29. : 
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the crossrail. Randall & Stickney 
indicators and gage bars are used 
to obtain the required accuracy 
in these operations. The diameter 
of the cutters must be accurate 
and taken into account in connec- 
tion with the gage bars. The in- 
side faces adjoining the pedestal 
surfaces are faced with side cut- 
ters as the spindles follow the 
contour of the pedestal surface. 
The outside adjacent surfaces are 
faced with end mills. It was found 
to be impractical to mill these 
surfaces simultaneously with gang 
cutters. The pedestal surfaces are 
machined first so that all subse- 
quent operations may be measured 
and lined up from them. 

The surfaces for the binders are 
milled with the crossrail head, and 
the binders are clamped in posi- 
tion. The bed casting is then 
taken to a drill and the holes for 
the binders are drilled and tapped. 
The binders are bolted in position, 
and the bed casting is taken to a 
sand bed where it is turned over 
by the crane. The sand bed pre- 
vents any damage when turning 
the casting. 

The next major operation is the 
boring and facing of the cylinders, 
which is followed by the boring 
and facing of the valve holes. 


Smoke Box Supports Planed 


The bed casting is then placed 
on a Betts 11-ft. planer equipped 








with a radius planing attachment 
on one of the crossrail heads. This 
attachment causes the tool to fol- 
low a circular path and the sur- 
face which supports the locomotive 
smoke box is planed to the correct 
radius. At the Eddystone plant, 
this surface is planed on a Niles 
planer, the left-hand rail head of 
which is arranged for radius-plan- 
ing operations. 

The next operations are per- 
formed on a two head milling ma- 
chine similar to those shown in 
Figs. 2° and 6°. Various milling 
jobs are performed, including the 
squaring off of the valve rod guide 
bosses cast on the integral rear 
cylinder walls. 

Drilling, boring, planing and 
other milling operations follow, the 
sequence depending upon the vol- 
ume of work and the availability 
of the different machines. 

When completed, the castings 
must pass a very rigid inspection 
during which various tests are 
made, including a hydraulic pres- 
sure test on the cylinders. In some 
cases where certain parts of the 
air brake system have been cast 
integral with the bed castings, 
regular air brake tests were made. 





Stainless Alloy Lining 
For Oil Cracking Units 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


The less resistant low chrome 
steels are also relatively expensive 
and present difficulties in fabrica- 
tion. 


Through research a method was 
discovered of using carbon steel 
for load carrying purposes in con- 
junction with a substantially per- 
manent stainless alloy lining of 
appreciable thickness as a protec- 
tion against corrosion. This lining 
method was developed and patented 
by the A. O. Smith Corpn., for ap- 
plication during the fabrication of 
the vessels. It is applicable to any 
or all load-carrying sections of 
vessels, including the shell proper, 
heads, manways, nozzles, gasket 
seats, etc. 


The construction employs non- 
perforated sheets of alloy, elec- 
trically resistance welded, at very 
frequent intervals, to the interior 
of the carbon steel vessel. One inch 
spacing of the welds is preferable 
for oil cracking service because of 
the severe temperature conditions 
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vated by screws in each housing. 
The screws are rotated by a motor 
on the top brace. Table feed and 
traverse is hydraulic, the pump 
being driven by a 74%4-hp. motor. 

After the binders are milled, the 
edges are chamfered by planing. 
The arbor supports for the milling 
spindles, which are adjustable by 
hand on planed ways on the cast- 
ing which supports the spindles, 
are equipped with small planer 
tool clapper boxes. Tools in these 
holders, fed by hand, chamfer the 
edges of the binders as the table is 
moved hydraulically at rapid trav- 
erse speed. 


Three-Head Miller for Pedestal 
Surfaces 


At the Granite City shop, after 
the final laying-out operation, the 
first machining is performed on 
the pedestal surfaces on a three- 
head milling machine similar to 
the one shown in Fig. 4°. The bed 
casting is leveled with the bottom 
side up. Face milling cutters on 
each side head mill the vertical 
pedestal surfaces as the crossrail 
is fed downward. The horizontal 


pedestal surface is then milled with- 


the table feed. The remaining 
pedestal surface makes an angle 
with the vertical, and is milled by 
engaging the table feed simul- 
taneously with the upward feed of 





*See first part of article, in THE 
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the crossrail. Randall & Stickney 
indicators and gage bars are used 
to obtain the required accuracy 
in these operations. The diameter 
of the cutters must be accurate 
and taken into account in connec- 
tion with the gage bars. The in- 
side faces adjoining the pedestal 
surfaces are faced with side cut- 
ters as the spindles follow the 
contour of the pedestal surface. 
The outside adjacent surfaces are 
faced with end mills. It was found 
to be impractical to mill these 
surfaces simultaneously with gang 
cutters. The pedestal surfaces are 
machined first so that all subse- 
quent operations may be measured 
and lined up from them. 


The surfaces for the binders are 
milled with the crossrail head, and 
the binders are clamped in posi- 
tion. The bed casting is then 
taken to a drill and the holes for 
the binders are drilled and tapped. 
The binders are bolted in position, 
and the bed casting is taken to a 
sand bed where it is turned over 
by the crane. The sand bed pre- 
vents any damage when turning 
the casting. 


The next major operation is the 
boring and facing of the cylinders, 
which is followed by the boring 
and facing of the valve holes. 


Smoke Box Supports Planed 


The bed casting is then placed 
on a Betts 11-ft. planer equipped 


with a radius planing attachment 
on one of the crossrail heads. This 
attachment causes the tool to fol- 
low a circular path and the sur- 
face which supports the locomotive 
smoke box is planed to the correct 
radius. At the Eddystone plant, 
this surface is planed on a Niles 
planer, the left-hand rail head of 
which is arranged for radius-plan- 
ing operations. 

The next operations are per- 
formed on a two head milling ma- 
chine similar to those shown in 
Figs. 2° and 6°. Various milling 
jobs are performed, including the 
squaring off of the valve rod guide 
bosses cast on the integral rear 
cylinder walls. 

Drilling, boring, planing and 
other milling operations follow, the 
sequence depending upon the vol- 
ume of work and the availability 
of the different machines. 

When completed, the castings 
must pass a very rigid inspection 
during which various tests are 
made, including a hydraulic pres- 
sure test on the cylinders. In some 
cases where certain parts of the 
air brake system have been cast 
integral with the bed castings, 
regular air brake tests were made. 





Stainless Alloy Lining 
For Oil Cracking Units 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


The less resistant low chrome 
steels are also relatively expensive 
and present difficulties in fabrica- 
tion. 

Through research a method was 
discovered of using carbon steel 
for load carrying purposes in con- 
junction with a substantially per- 
manent stainless alloy lining of 
appreciable thickness as a protec- 
tion against corrosion. This lining 
method was developed and patented 
by the A. O. Smith Corpn., for ap- 
plication during the fabrication of 
the vessels. It is applicable to any 
or all load-carrying sections of 
vessels, including the shell proper, 
heads, manways, nozzles, gasket 
seats, etc. 


The construction employs non- 
perforated sheets of alloy, elec- 
trically resistance welded, at very 
frequent intervals, to the interior 
of the carbon steel vessel. One inch 
spacing of the welds is preferable 
for oil cracking service because of 
the severe temperature conditions 
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its many advantages. 


628 N. Mechanic Street 


involved. This method of construc- 
tion insures freedom from porosity, 
uniform composition throughout, 
and permanency of attachment 
even under rapid temperature 
changes. 

Alloys of the high-chrome and 
chrome-nickel types are most suit- 
able for lining material in oil ser- 
vice. The first sheet alloy lined 
cracking still was equipped with 
the latter type, and although this 
lining suffered intergranular cor- 
rosion, it is still giving complete 
protection for the load carrying 
steel. Alloys of this composition 
are now available which are not 


-subject to such attack. 


Features possessed by sheet al- 
loy linings which have been found 
to be of assistance to refiners in 
making such a choice of method 
are: The sheet alloy lining insures 
maximum safety, the heat conduc- 
tivity of the sheet alloy lining is 
advantageous, and the sheet alloy 
lining is a safeguard against the 
damaging effects of severe abuse 
and it facilitates inspection. 

Sheet alloy lining offers the 
minimum maintenance cost even 
when averaged over a short period 
of years. It is a material which 
does not disintegrate, and, there- 
fore, cannot injure other parts of 
the cracking unit by abrasion or 
stoppage. It is economical and 
convenient to inspect. 


Choice of the types of preserva- 
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Connected to Bell Type 
Mounting Horizontal Motors— 


Comprising a particularly satisfactory unit. A pump which handles 
coolant impregnated with grit and chips as efficiently as clean oil. 
We shall be glad to send you our Bulletin No. 4 describing further 


THE TOMKINS-JOHNSON COMPANY 





Jackson, Michigan 





tion should depend upon the period 
of operation anticipated, because 
a temporary method of retarding 
corrosion may be justified only if 
a very short period of operation is 
anticipated; and, because the sheet 
alloy lining is most economical 
where operation is planned for 
more than a very short period. 


The sheet alloy lining preserves 
the process economies characteris- 
tic of the initial vessel, and, fur- 
ther the working volume of the 
vessel is decreased a negligible 
amount by the comparative thin- 
ness of the sheet alloy lining. 





New Trade Publications 


Plating Equipment.—Meaker Co., Cicero 
Station, Chicago. Booklet. Describes 
straight-a-way full automatic, return type 
full automatic and side arm unit conveyor 
equipment as offering a choice of equip- 
ments with which to meet the require- 
ments of industrial plating. I[lustrations 
and diagrams are freely used throughout 
the booklet. 


Scientific Instruments.—Gaertner Scien- 
tific Corpn., 1201 Wrightwood Avenue, 
Chicago. Bulletins. Comparators, spec- 
trophotometer assemblies and Michelson in- 
terferometers and accessories. Technical 
ard scientific descriptions of these devices 
and methods of use. 


Mixers.—Read Machinery Co., York, Pa. 
Folder. Industrial laboratory and produc- 













tion mixing equipment. Treats of pre-treat- 
ing and handling component elements over 
a wide range of industrial requirements. 


Goggles.— Willson Products, Inc., Read- 
ing, Pa. Catalog. Includes protective de- 
vices for head, eyes, nose and throat. Al! 
lines illustrated with detailed descriptions . 
and drawings. 


Industrial Ovens.—J. O. Ross Engineer- 
ing Corpn., New York, has published bul- 
letin describing new type industrial oven 
for metal lithographing. Features are au- 
tomatic temperature control, safety, econ- 
omy, and precision in production. Oven 
was developed to meet the growing demand 
for coated and decorated metal sheets for 
manufacture of various products requiring 
nicety of finish, etc. 


Wire Nails and Other Wire Products.— 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Catalog W-3, pocket size, 72 pages, illus- 
trated, with list prices and standard extras. 
Describes the types of wire nails manufac- 
tured and explains package color markings. 
Other products include wire in various 
finishes, Bethanized wire, wire fence and 
miscellaneous fence materials. Wire tables 
and other useful data are given. 


Hydraulic Feeds and Controls.—Vickers, 
Inc., 1400 Oakman Boulevard, Detroit. 
Folder illustrating applications of the com- 
pany’s hydraulic equipment in use on vari- 
ous types of machine tools and machinery 
at the recent Machine Tool Show. 


Tubular Products.—Republic Stee] Corpn. 
Lists and descriptions of company’s types 
of tubular products contained in 16-page, 
two-color folder, indexed for added con- 
venience. Requests should be addressed 
to Advertising Dept., Massillon, Ohio. 





Trade Notes 


International Nickel Co. of Canada, LAd., 
had net profit of $7,742,585, equivalent to 
50c. a share on the common stock after 
allowing for preferred dividend, in the 
third quarter. This compares with a net 
profit of $5,420,615 in the second quarter, 
and with $4,917,627.24 in first three months 
of the current year, bringing net profit for 
first nine months to $1.14 per share. 


Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa., manufac- 
turer of steam hammers, board drop ham- 
mers, and trimming presses, has appointed 
Syracuse Supply Co., to represent it in the 
following offices: Syracuse, 314 West Fay- 
ette Street; Rochester, Lincoln Alliance 
Bank Building, and Buffalo, 296 Delaware 


Avenue. 


Link-Belt Co. has declared a special 
dividend of 50c. a share, payable Dec. 1, 
to stockholders of record Nov. 20. In 
September, the company declared a divi- 
dend of 20c, a share, also payable Dec. 1. 


Young & Vann Supply Co., 1725 First 
Avenue, Birmingham, Ala., has been ap- 
pointed distributer for the Foote Gear 
Works, Inc., 1301 South Cicero Avenue, 
Cicero, Ill, line of speed reducers and 
gears in Alabama and northwestern 
Florida, 
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METAL STAMPINGS 





Forty years of concentration on producing Metal Stampings, wv 
has given us a wide experience which is available to you. 


Crosby Equipment is complete for stamping: Gas, Electric or Spot 
Welding; Japanning and Assembling. 


If you have never used Crosby Service, let us figure on your next 


stamping job. 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


General Offices and Works: BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: 


TURNING AUTOMOBILE PISTONS 
A 334x4\4% Aluminum Piston in 19 Seconds 


The piston castings come to the “BAIRD” with the wrist pin hole 
bored and the skirt end faced and counterbored. 


Chicago 





Detroit 


Cleveland New York Philadelphia 











The work done by the “BAIRD” is rough and finish turn 
including the grooves and lands and also chamfering the grooves and rough and 


finish turn the head and also drill the cen- 
ter in the head if required for the grinding 
operation. 

Different pistons require different tool- 
ing. We can turn pistons on centers if 
required. Of course, smaller pistons are 
done in less time than the larger ones. 

What production work have you for 
the “BAIRD 7” HORIZONTAL SIX 
SPINDLE CHUCKING MACHINE? 
Send samples and prints for time study 
and tool layout. 

‘*Ask BAIRD About It.”’ 


THE BAIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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JUST BETWEEN 
« . US TWO 


| Keeping Them Honest 


WwW see by Advertising Age that 


89 per cent of newspapers are audited 
81 per cent of general.magazines are audited 
But only 23 per cent of business papers are audited 


“Audited” means that the publication’s circulation records are 
checked periodically by the Audit Bureau of Circulations or by 
the Controlled Circulation Audit. The auditing bureaus issue 
reports for the guidance of advertisers. 

Unaudited publications are referred to as “the greatest waste 


in American advertising.” That sounds harsh but it is probably. 


true. For the cost of membership in the auditing bureaus is 
slight, and if a publication’s circulation claims are sound it has 
nothing to lose by submitting to an audit. 

But if its circulation claims are unsound, well! 


Not an Easy Trick 


THE fact of the matter is that anyone with the necessary bank- 
roll can start a publication. But making it so useful that 
people will pay for the privilege of getting it is something else 
again. 
Ever since the A.B.C. was started in 1914 THe Iron Ace has 
been a member, and if our audit reports are available to you 
you know why we flaunt them on the slightest excuse. 


Head Scratcher 


A PIPE manufacturer writes: 


“The regular ¥2" pipe, as you know, measures 84 
outside and 622 inside.” 


The pipe business must be full of surprises. 


But What Did He Die Of? 


EORGE R. WOODS, of R. S. Stokvis & Sons, Inc., sends us 
from Holland a postcard reproduction of Rembrandt’s 
“Anatomy Lesson.” On it he has scribbled this pleasant thought: 


“The professor is explaining that the deceased’s 
arteries are in perfect shape, for he read The Iron 
Age every week and always kept up to date without 
the wear and tear of reading a dozen trade papers.” 


Nod From Jove 


THE No. 1 manufacturing executive of an automobile company 
whose market lies among the five-figure men writes: 


“We have a very high regard for your magazine.” 


And the vice president of one of the big automotive parts 
manufacturing companies says: 


“If our subscription has expired we should like to 
have it renewed because The Iron Age is somewhat 
of an ‘institution’ with our Company.” 


Call for St. Georges 


NE of the host of readers (four or five is a “host” to us) 
who complain that the problems printed here are child’s 


play sends this in as an example of a “hard problem.” We hope 
the master minds prove that it isn’t. 

A king, his Congiser and a page were imprisoned in a tower, 
in which the = opening to the outside world was a window 
100 ft. high. utside the window was a rope a little more 
than 100 ft. long, which went over a fixed i. 

To each end of the rope was attached a large basket, so that 
when one basket was on the ground, the other basket was 
opposite the window. A person could sit in either basket, 
but could not pull either part of the rope, or help another in 
the basket. In short, either basket could be made to ascend 
only by overbalancing it. 

The king weighed 195 Ib., the princess - lb., the page 
90. lb. They found a chain that weighed 75 

When any person was in either basket, aS ‘weight in the 
descending basket could exceed that in the other basket by 
only 15 Ib., otherwise the descent would be too rapid. Further- 
more, only two persons, or one person and the chain, could 
be in. the basket at any one time. 

How could they manage it so that all three could escape 
and take the chain with them? 


We expect early answers from Blake Roberts of Wilmette, 
Ill., and H. M. Tucker of Fort Worth, Tex. 
—A. H. D. 
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Long Enough 


TO KNOW 
BETTER 


Hendrick has punched perforated 
metals of all varieties for all purposes 
for more than half a century... 
enough, we feel, to know what goes 
— the making of better perforated 
plate. 


Avail yourself of this broad back- 
ground of experience ... . and you'll 
leave your mind free of perforated 
metal problems. 


HENDRICK MFG. CO. 
37 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
PLEASE CONSULT TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


Manufacturers of tive 0 Steel Flooring; Stenster 
Buckets; Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction. 


PERFORATED METALS 


Large stocks of all metals always in hand 
ready to punch for any arrangement of 
perforations. 
Sixty-one years of manufacturing perforated 
metals for every conceivable purpose assure 
satisfaction. 


Write for Catalog of Patterns 


TIN, STEEL, COPPER, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, 
BRASS, ZINC, ANY METAL, ANY PURPOSE 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


52 FAIRMOUNT AVE., JERSEY CITY. N. 4. 
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